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/l^ITY  OF  T0^°' 


To  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

J-I    E   N   R   Y      BOY   L   E  V 

S  I  R,  [1712.] 

AS  the  prOfefied  defign  of  this  work  is  to  enter 
tain  its  readers  in  general,  without  giving  of 
fence  to  any  particular  perfon,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  out  fo  proper  a  patron  for  it. as  yourfelf, 
there  being  none  whofe  merit  is  more  uriiverfally 
acknowledged  by  all  parties,  and  who  has  made 
himfelf  more  friends,  and  fewer  "enemies.  Your 
great  abilities,  and  unqueftioned  integrity,  in  th&fe 
high  employments  which  you  have  parTed  through, 
would  not  have  been  able  to  have  raifed  you-this 
general  approbation^  had  they  not  been  accompa 
nied  with  that  moderation  in  an  high  fortune,  and 
that  affability  of  manners,  which  are  fo  Confpicu- 
ous  through  all  parts  of  your  life.  Your  averfion 

*  Youngeft  fon  of  C  H  A  R  L  E  s  Lord  CLIFFORD.  He  was 
appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  King  William  in 
March  i  701  ;  was  much  cfteemed  by  that  prince ;  and  continued 
in  that  poll  till  Feb.  12,  1707-8,  when  he  was  made  one  of  the 
principal  Secretaries  of  Slate,  in  which  flation  he  remained 
till  Sept.  20,  1710.  On  the  acceffion  of  George  I.  Mr. 
BOYLK  was  created  Lord  Carleton,  and  foon  after  made 
Proficient  of  the  Council.  He  died  unmarried,  March  14, 

^4-j.  To  the  kindncfs  of  Mr.  Bo  YLE,  and  the  friendfhip 
of  Lc-id  HALIFAX,  Mr.  ADUISON  was  indebted  for  his 
firft  introduction  to  Lord  Godolphin.  See  Budgell's  Memoirs 
of  the  Boylcs,  p.  153. 
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to  any  oftentatious  arts  of  fetting  to  fhow  thofe 
great  fervices  which  you  have  done  the  public, 
has  not  likewife  a  little  contributed  to  that  univer- 
fal  acknowledgement  which  is  paid  you  by  your 
country. 

The  confideration  of  this  part  of  your  character, 
is  that  which  hinders  me  from  enlarging  ori  thofe 
extraordinary  talents,  which  have  given  you  ib  great 
a  figure  in  the  Britiih  feiute,  as  well  as  in  that  ele 
gance  and  politenefs  which  appear  in  your  more  re 
tired  converfation.     I  ihould  be   unpardonable  i 
after  what  I  have  faid,  I  {hould  longer  detain  yo 
\vith  an  addrefs  of  this  nature :  J  cannot,  howeve 
conclude  it  without  acknowledging  thcfe  great  obi 
gations  which  you  have  laid  upon,v 


S  I  R, 

Your  moft  obedient, 

humble  fervant, 

THE  SPECTATOR 
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In  amors  bsec  omnla  infunt  'vitia  : 

Sujpiciones,  inimi cities,   inducicet 

Billum,  pax  rurj'um          •  •        Ter.  Eun.  Aft  i.  Sc.  I, 

"  In  love  are  aU'thefe  ills :  fufpicions,  quarrels, 
"   Wrongs,  reconcilements,  war,  and  peace  again." 

COLMAN. 


UPON  looking  over  the  letters  of  my  female  cor- 
refpondents,  I  find  feveral  from  women  com 
plaining  of  Jealous  Hufbands,  and  at  the  fame 
time  protecting  their  own  innocence  ;  and  deliring  my 
advice  on  this  occaiion.  I  (hall  therefore  take  this 
fubjeft  into  my  coniideration  ;  and  the  more  willingly, 
becaufe  1  find  that  the  marquis  of  Hallifax,  who,  in  his 
**  Advice  to  a  Daughter,"  has  inftru£led  a  wife  how  to 
behave  herfelf  towards  a  falfe,  an  intemperate,  a  cho* 
leric,  a  fallen,  a  covetous,  or  a  filly  hufband,  has  not 
fpoken  one  word  of  a  Jealous  Hulband  *, 

*  APDISON  hao  particularly  pointed  out  this  third  volume,  as 
containing  Papers  of  humour,  and  allb  refers  to  other  ufeful  Specu-- 
trio  ns  in  it.  See  S?EC  i  ATOR,  Vol.  VU.  N*  547,  and  548. 
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•"  JEALOUSY  is  that  pain  which  a  man  feels  from  the 
"  apprehenfion  that  he  is  not  equally  beloved  by  the  per- 
(<  fon  whom  he  intirely  loves."  Now  becaufe  our  in 
ward  paflions  and  inclinations  can  never  make  themfelves 
viable,  it  isimpoffiblefor  a  jealous  man  to  be  thoroughly 
cured  of  his  fufpicions.  His  thoughts  hang  at  belt  in  a 
flate  of  doubtfulnefs  and  uncertainty  ;  and  are  never  ca-  | 
pable  of  receiving  any  fatis faction  on  the  advantageous 
iide  ;  fo  that  his  inquiries  are  jmoil  fuccefsful  when  they 
difcover  nothing.  His  pleafure  arifes  from  his  difap- 
pointments,  and  his  life  is  fpent  in  puriuit  of  a  fecret 
chat  deftroys'his  happinefs  if  he  chance  to  find  it. 

An  ardent  love  is  always  a  itrong  ingredient  in  this 
paflion  ;  for  the  fame  affection  which  ftirs  up  the  jealous 
man's  defires,  and  gives  the  party  beloved  fo  beautiful  a 
figure  in  his  imagination,  makes  him  believe  me  kindles 
the  fame  paffion  in  others,  and  appears  as  amiable  to  all 
beholders.  And  as  jealoufy  thus  arifes  from  an  extraordi 
nary  love,  it  is  of  fo  delicate  a  nature,  that  it  fcorns  to 
take  up  with  any  thing  lefs  than  an  equal  return  of  love. 
Not  the  warm  eft  expreffions  of  affection,  the  fofteil  and 
mod  tender  hypocrify,  are  able  to  give  any  fatisfadion, 
where  we  are  not  perfuaded  that  the  affection  is  real  and 
the  fatis faction  mutual.  For  thejealous  man  wi(hes  him- 
felf  a  kind  of  deity  to  the  perfon  he  loves.  He  would  be  , 
the  only  pleafure  of  her  fenfes,  the  employment  of  her|| 
thoughts  ;  and  is  angry  at  every  thing  (he  admires,  or 
takes  delight  in,  beiides  himfelf. 

PH/E»RIA'S  requeft  to-his  mift:efs,  upon  his  leaving 
her  for  three  days,  is  inimitably  beautiful  and  natural. 

Cum  milite  tfto  prof  ens,  abfcns  ut  Jjes  : 

Dies  noflefque  me  ames  :  me  defideres  : 

Me  fomnies  :  me  expeQes  :   de  me  cogites  : 

Me  f feres  :   me  ts  oblecies  :   mecum  tola  fis  : 

Uleus  facJis  pojlremb  animus,   quando  ego  fum  tuus. 

'1  er.  Eun.  Ad  i.  Sc.  2.   I 

ts  Be  with  yon  foldier  prefent,  as  if  abfent : 
«*   All  night  and  day  love  me  :  Hill  long  for  me: 
"  Dream,  ponder  fliil  *  on*  me ;  wilh,  hope  for  me  ; 

"  Delight 
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"  Delight  in  me ;  be  all  in  all  with  me  ; 

f(  Give  your  whole  heart,  for  mine's  all  your's,  to  me.'* 

COLMAN. 

The  jealous  man's  difeafe  is  of  fo  malignant  a  na 
ture,  that  it  converts  all  it  takes  into  its  own  nourifn- 
raent.  A  cool  behaviour  fets  him  on  the  rack,  and  is 
interpreted  as  an  inftanceof  averfion  or  indifference  ;  a 
fond  one  raifes  his  fufpicions,  and  looks  too  much  like 
diffimulation  and  artifice.  If  the  perfon  he  loves  be 
chearful,  her  thoughts  mull  be  employed  on  another  ; 
and  if  fad,  fte  is  certainly  thinking,  on  himfelf.  In 
fhort,  there  is  no  word  or  gerture  fo  iniignificant,  but  it 
gives  him  new  hint1?,  feeds  his  fufpicions,  and  furnifaes 
him  with  frefh  matters  of  difcovery  :,  fo  that  if  we  con- 
fider  the  effects  of  this  paifion,  orre  would  rather  think 
it  pro»:ecded^from  an  inveterate  hatred,  than  an  excef- 
five  love  ;  for  certainly  none  can  meet  with  more  dif- 
quietude  an.i  uneafmefs  than  a  iufpected  wife,  if  we 
except  the  jea'ous  hu(band. 

But  the  great  unhappinefs  of  this  pafTion  -is,  that  it 
.naturally  tends  to  alienate  the  affection  \vhich  it  is  fo 
felicitous  to  ingrofs ;  and  that  for  thefe  two  reafons, 
becaufe  it  lays  too  great  a  conftrain-t  on  the  words  and 
actions  of  the  fufpected  perfon,  aaid  at  the  fame  time 
Ihews  you  have  no  honourable  opinion  of  her  ;  both  of 
"which  are  ftrong  motives  to  averfion. 

Nor  is  this  the  vvorft  effect  of  jealoufy  ;  for  it  oftea 
draws  after  it  a  more  fatal  train  of  confequences,  and 
makes  the  perfon  you  fufpecl  guilty  of  the  very  crimes 
you  are  fo  much  afraid  of.  It  is  very  natural  for  fuch. 
who  are  treated  ill  and  upbraided  falfly,  to  find  out  an 
intimate  friend  that  will  hear  their  complaints,  condole 
their  fufferings,  and  endeavour  to  footh  and  afTuage 
their  fecret  reientments.  Befides,  jealoufy  puts  a  wo 
man  often  in  mind  of  an  ill  thing  that  me  would  not 
otherwife  perhaps  have  thought  of,  and  fills  her  ima 
gination  with  fuch  an  unlucky  idea,  as  in  time  grows 
familiar,  excites  defire,  and  lofes  all  the  fhame  and 
horror  which  might  at  firft  attend  it.  Nor  is  it  a  won 
der  if  me  who  fuffers  wrongfully  in  a  man's  opinion  of 
her,  and  has  therefore  nothing  to  forfeit  in  his  efteem, 
B  3  refolves 
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refolves  to  give  him  reafon  for  his  fufpicions,  and  to 
enjoy  the  pleafure  of  the  crime,  fince  fhe  muft  undergo 
the  ignominy.  Such  probably  were  the  confederations 
that  directed  the  wife-man  in  his  advice  to  hufhands  ; 
«'  Be  not  jealous  over  the  wife  of  thy  boibm,  and  teach 
<c  her»not  an  evil  lefTon  againft  thyfelf  *." 

And  here,  among  the  other  torments  which  this  paf- 
jjbn  produces,  we  may  ufually  obferve  that  none  are 
greater  mourners  than  jealous  men,  when  the  perfon 
who  provoked  their  jealoufy  is  taken  from  them.  Then 
it  is  that  their  love  breaks  out  furioufly',  and  throws -off 
all  the  mixtures  of  fufpicion  which  choked  and  fmother- 
ed  it  before.  The  beautiful  parts  of  the  character  rife 
uppermoft  in  the  jealous  huiband's  menjory,  and 'up-- 
braid  him  with  the  ill  ufage  of  fo  divine  a  creature  as 
was  once  in  his  pofieflion  ;  whilli  all  the  little  im per 
fections,  that  were  before  fo  uneafy  to  him,  wear  off 
from  his  remembrance,  and  mew  themfelves  no  more. 

WE  may  fee  by  what  has  been  faid,  that  j^aloufy 
takes  the  deepeft  root  in  men  of  amorous  difpo'litions  ; 
and  of  thefe  we  may  find  three  kinds  who  are  moft  over 
run  with  it. 

The  Firll  are  thofe^who  are  confcious  to  themfelves 
of  an  infirmity,  whether  it  be  weaknefs,  old  age,  du- 
forrnity,  ignorance,  or  the  like.  Thefe  nu-n  nre  fbuel! 
acquainted  \vith  the  unamiabie  part  of  them  A  Ivcs,  that 
tjicy  have  not'the  cofnfidence  to  think  they  are  really  be 
loved  ;  and  are  fo  diflruftf'ul  of  their  own  meats  that  all 
fondnefs  towards  them  puts  them  out  of .  countenano1, 
and  looks  iike  a  jeil  upon  their  perfons.  They  grow  fiif- 
piciout-  OM  ihcirfirlt looking  in  aghiii,  and  are  i!  jnr^  v\  itl\ 
jcalouiy  at  the  ilghtof  a  wrinkle.  A  handfome 'fellow 
immediately  alarms  them,  and  every  dvrg  that  looks 
young  or  gay  turns  their  thoughts  upon  their  wives. 

A  Second  fort  of  men,  who  are  mod  liable  to  this  pt;f- 
iion,  are  thofe  of  cunning,  wary,  and  diftrultful  tempe.'s. 
Jt  is  a  fault  very  juftiy  found  in  hiftories  compofed  by 
politicians,  thac  they  leave  nothing  to  chance  or  humour, 
but  are  itill  for  deriving  every  aftion  from  fome  plot 
and  contrivance,  for  drawing  up  a  perpetual  fchenu-  t.-f 

*  £cclefialticus  ix.   i. 

eaufes 
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caufes  and  events,  and  preferving  a  con  flan  t  correfpcn- 
dence  between  the  camp  and  the  council-table.  And 
thus  it  happens  in  the  affairs  of  love  with  men  of  too 
refined  a. thought.  They  put  a  ccnftrudion  on  a  look, 
and  find  out  a  dei?gn  in  a  fmile  ;  they  give  new  fenfes 
and  fjgnificatious  to  words  and  aclions ;  and  are  ever 
tormenting  themfelves  with  fancies  o£their  own  raifmg» 
They  generally  aci  in  a  difguife  themfelves,  and  there 
fore  miiiake  all  outward  mows  and  appearances  for  hy- 
pocrify  in  others ;  fo  that  I  believe  no  men  fee  lefs  of 
the  truth  and  reality  of  things,  than  thefe  great  re 
finers  upon  incidents,  who  are  fo  wonderfully  fubtle 
and  over-wife  in  their  conceptions. 

Now  what  thefe  men  fancy  they  know  of  women  by 
reflection,  your  lewd  arid  vicious  men  believe  they  have 
learned  by  experience.  They  have,  feen  the  poor  huf- 
band  fo  milled  by  tricks  and  artifices,  and  in  the  midft 
»f  his  inquiries  fo  loft  and  bewildered  in  a  crooked  in 
trigue,  that  they  Hill  fufpeft  an  under-plot  in  every  fe 
male  aclion  ;  and  efpecially  where  they  fee  any  refem- 
blance  in  the  behaviour  of  two  perfons,  are  apt  to  fancy 
it  proceeds  from  the  fame  defign  in  both.  Thefe  men 
therefore  bear  hard  upon  the  fufpe&ed. party,  purfue 
her  clofe  through  all  her  turnings  and  windings,  and 
are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  chafe,  to  be  flung  ofF 
by  any  falfe  iieps  or  doubles.  Befides,  their  acquainr- 
ance  and  converfa.ion  has  lain  wholly  among  the  vici 
ous  part  of  womankind,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder 
they  cenfure  all  alike,  and  look  upon  the  whole  fex  as 
n.  fpecies  of  impoilors.  But  if,  notwithstanding  their 
private  experience,  they  can  get  over  thefe  prejudices, 
and  entertain  a 'favourable  opinion  of  feme  WOMEN  ; 
yet  their  own  loofe  defires  will  ftir  up  new  fufpicions 
from  another  fide,  and  make  them  believe  all  MEN 
fubject  to  the  fame  inclinations  with  themfelves. 

Whether  thefe  or  other  motives  are  moil  predominant, 
we  learn  from  the  modern  hiftories  of  America,  as  well 
as  from  our  own  experience  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
that  jealoufy  is  no  northern  pafilon,  but  rages  molt  in 
thofe  nations  that  lie  nearcil  the  influence  of  the  fun. 
It  is  a  misfortune  for  a  woman  to  be  born  between  the 
tropics;  for  there  lie  the  hotteil  regions  of  jealoufy, 
B  4  which 
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which  as  you  come  northward  cools  all  along  with  the- 
climate,  till  you  fcarce  meet  with  any  thing  like  it  in  the 
polar  circle.  Our  own  nation  is  very  temperately  fitu- 
ated  in  this  refpecl  ;  and  if  we  meet  with  ibme  few  dif- 
ordered  with  the  violence  of  this  paffion,  they  are  not 
the  proper  growth  of  our  country,  but  are  many  de 
grees  nearer  the  fun  in  their  conftitutions  than  in  their 
climate. 

After-this  frightful  account  of  jealoufy,  and  the  per- 
fons  who  are  mo  ft  fubjedt  to  it,  it  will  be  but  fair  to 
fhew  by  what  means  the  paffion  may  be  beft  allayed,  and 
thofe  who  are  pclTeffed  with  it  fet  at  eafe.  Other  faults 
indeed  are  not  under  the  wife's  jurifdidtion,  and  mould, 
ifpoflible,  efcape  her  .obfervation  ;  but  jealoufy  calls 
upon  her  particularly  for  its  cure,  and  deferves  all  her 
art  and  application  in  the  attempt.  Befides,  me  has 
this  for  her  encouragement,  that  her  endeavours  will 
be  always  pleafing,  and  that  me  will  ftill  find  the  af- 
fedlion  of  her  hufband  riling  towards  her  in  proportion 
as  his  doubts  and  fufpicions  vanifh  ;  for,  as  we  have 
feen  all  along,  there  is  fo  great  a  mixture  of  love  in 
Jealoufy  as  is  well  worth  the  feparating.  But  this  mail 
be  the  fubjed  of  another  Paper,  L* 

*  By  AD  R  i  SON,  London. 
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Credula  res  amor  eft  Ovid  Met.  vii.  826, 

"  Love  is  a  credulous  paffion. " 

HAVING  in  my  yefterday*s  Paper  difcovered  the 
nature  of  Jealoufy,  and  pointed  out  the  perfons 
who  are  moft  fubjedlto  it,  I  muft  here  apply  my- 
felf  to  my  fair  correfpon dents,  who  defire  to  live  well- 

witk 
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with  a  Jealous  Hufband,  and  to  eafe  his  mind  of  its 
unjuft  fufpicions  *. 

The  Firft  Rule  I  fliall  propofe  to  be  obferved  is,  that 
you  never-  feem  to  diflike  in  another  what  the  Jealous 
Man  is  himfelf  guilty  of,  or  to  admire  any  thing  in  which 
he  himfelf  does  not  exceh  A  jealous  man  is  very  quick 
in  his  applications,  he  knows  how  to  find  a  double  edge 
in  an  invective,  and  to  draw  a  fatire  on  himfelf  out  of  a 
panegyric  on  another.  He  does  not  trouble  himfelf  to 
confider  the  perfon,  but  to  direct  the  character;  and  is 
Jecretly  pleafed  or  confounded  as  he  finds  more  or  lefs 
of  himfelf  in  it.  The  commendation  of  any  thing  in 
another  ftirs  up  his  Jealoufy,  as  it  mews  you  have  a 
value  for  others  beiides  himfelf;  but  the  commenda 
tion  of  that,  which  he  himfelf  wants,  inflames  him 
more,  as  it  (hews  that  in  fome  refpects  you  prefer  others 
before  him.  Jealoufy  is  admirably  defcribed  in  this 
view  by  Horace  in  his  ode  to  LYDIA. 

Quum  tuy   Lydia,   Telephi 

Cervicem  rofeam,   &  cerea  Telepki 
Latidas  brae  hi  a,   vsc  meum 

Fervent  diff.cili  bile  lumet  jecur  : 
Tune  nee  mens  rnibi,  nee  color 

Cert  a  fede  manet  ;  humor  &  in  genas 
Furtirn  labilur,  arvuens 

lentis  penitus  macerer  ignibus.    I  Od.  xiii,  I  ,- 


*'  When  Telephus  his  youthful  charms, 

"  His  rofy  neck  and  winding  arms, 

"  With  endlefb  rapture  you  recite, 

"  And  in  the  pleafing  name  delight  ; 

"  My  heart,  inflam'd  by  jealous  heats, 

"  With  numberlefs  refentments  beats; 

*  The  following  advertifemcnt  refers  to  this  and  the  preceding 
Paper  on  Jealoufy. 

*'  1  William  Crazy,  aged  threefcore  and  feven,  having  for  fevcral 
**  years  been  afflicted  with  unealy  doubts,  fears  and  vapours,  occa- 
"  finned  by  the  youth  and  beauty  of  Mary  my  wife,  aged  twenty- 
"  five,  do  hereby  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  give  notice,  that  I 
"  have  found  great  relief  from  two  dofes,  having  taken  them  two 
"  mornings  together  with  a  difh  of  chocolate.  Witnefs  my  han^J, 
«'  &c."  Si-jtcT.  Vol.  VII.  N°  547.  See  alfr  N°  178,  of  this 
volume* 

B  5  "  From 
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"•  From  my  pale  cheek  the  colour  flies, 
"   And  all  the  man  wi'.hin  me  dies  : 
**   By  turns  my  hidden  grief  appears 
"  In  riling  iighs  and  falling  tears, 
"  That  iliow  too- we  11  ihe  warm  defires, 
"  The  filenc,  ilow,  con  fuming  fires, 
"  Which  on  my  inmoft  vitals  prey, 
*•'  And  melt  my  very  foul  away." 

The  Jealous  Man  is  not  indeed  angry  if  you  diflike- 
another  :  but  if  you  find  thoie  faults  which  arc  "to  be 
'found  in  his  own  character,,  you  uiUbver  not  only  your 
diflike  of  another,  but  of  himfelf.  Jnftioit,  he  is  fo 
defiroi's  of  ingrowing  all  your  love,  that  he  i*.  grieved  at 
the  want  of  any  chai  in,  which  he  believes  has  poxver 
to  raife  ir  ;  arid  if  he  finds  by  your  cen lures  on  ethers, 
that  he  is  not  fb  r.greeable  in  your  opinion  as  he  might 
be,  he  naturally  concludes  you  could  love  him  better 
if  he  had  other  qualifications,  and  that  by  coniequence 
your  affection  does  not  rife  fo  high  as  he  thinks  it  ought. 
If  therefore  his  temper  be  grave  or  fallen,  you  mull 
not  be  too  much  uleaied  with  a  jeit,  or  tranfported 
•with  any  thing  that  is  gay  and  diverting.  If  his  beauty 
"be  none  of  the  belt-,  you  mult  be  a  prufY&ed  admirer  of 
prudence,  or  any  other  quality  he  is  mailer  of,  or  at 
ieaft  vaia  enough  to  think  he  is*. 

In  the  next  place,  you  mult  be  fure  ro  be  free  and 
open  in  your  conversion  v  xth  him,  and  to  let  in  light 
upon  your  aftions^  to  unravel  all  your  defigns,  and  diT- 
cover  every  fecretj  hoxvever  trifling  or  intiifferent.  A 
jealous  hulband  has  a  particular  averfi.on  to  iv ink's  and 
-whifpers,  nnd  if  he  does  not  fee  to  the  botcom  of  every 
thing,  will  be  fun1  to  go  beyond  it.  in  his  fears  and  fuf- 
piciom.  He  will  always  expert  to  be  your  chief  coufi* 
dent,  and  where  he  h'nds  himfeli  kept  out  of  a  fecret, 
will  believe  there  is  more  in  it  than  theie  mould  be. 
"And  here  it  is  of  treat  concern,  that  you  preferxe  the 
character  of  your  i'inceri'y  uniform  and.  of  a  piece  :  ic*r. 
if  he  once  finds  a  falfe  glofs  put  upon  any  fickle  aclion, 
he  quickly  fufpecls  all  the  reft;  his  v.o;king  imagina 
tion  immediately  takej  a  falfe  hint,  and  runs  off  wiifc 

it 
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it  into  fever;!)  remote  confequences,   till  he  has  proved 
very  ingenious  ia  wording  out  his  own  nufery. 

If  both  Yhefe  methods  fail,  the  belt  way  will  be  to 
L"t  him  fee  you  are  much  cait  down  and  afflicted  for 
the  ill  opinion  he  entertains  of  you,  and  the  difquictudes 
he  hi mfelf  fullers  for  your  fake.  There  are  many  who 
take  a  kind  of  barbarous  pleafure  in  the  jeajoufv  of 
thofe  who  love  thern,  that  infult  over  an  aking  heart, 
and  triumph  io  their  charms  which  are  able  to  excite 
ib  much  unea/inefs. 

Ardeat  ipfa  licet,  tormenlis  gaudet  amantis. 

Juv.  i>at.\i.  20$* 

**   Tho'  equal  pains  her  peace  of  mind  deftroy, 
"   A  lover's  torments  give  her  fpiteful  joy.'* 

But  thefe  often  carry  the  humour  fo  far,  till  their  af- 
fi'cled  coldneis  and  indifference  quite  kills  all  the  fond 
ue!*  of  a  lover,  and  are  ihen  fure  to  meet  in  their  turn 
with  all  the  contempt  and  {corn  that  is  due  to  fo  info- 
lent  a  behaviour.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  proba 
ble  a  melancholy ,  dejected  carriage,  the  ufual  effects 
of  injured  innocence,  may  foften  the  jealous  hufband 
into  pity,  make  him  feniible  of  the  wrong  he  does  you, 
and  work  out  of  his  mind  all  thofe  fears  and  fufpicions 
that  make  you  both  unhappy.  At  leail  it  will  have 
this  good  effect,  that  he  will  keep  his  jealoufy  to  him 
felf,  and  repine  in  private,  either  becanfe  he  is  fenfjble 
it  is  a  weaknefs,  and  will  therefore  hide  it  from  yoar 
knowledge,  or  becaufc  he  will  be  apt  to  fear  fame  ill 
effect  it  may  produce,  in  cooling  your  love  towards 
him,  or  diver: ing  it  to  another. 

There  is  fti.l  another  fecret  that  can  never  fail,  if 
you  can  once  get  it  believed,  and  which  is  often  prac- 
tifed  by  women  of  greate'r  cunning  than  virtue.  This 
is  to  change  fides  for  a  while  with  the  jealous  man,. 
and  to  turn  his  own  paflion  upon  himfelf ;  to  Lake  foine 
occasion  of'growing  jealous  of  him,  and  to  'allow  the 
example  he  himfelf  hath  fet  you.  This  counterfeited 
jealoufy  will  bring  him  a  great  deal  of  pleafare,  if  Le 
thinks  it  real ;  for  he  knows  experimentally  kow  mrfch 
B  &  love 
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love  goes  along  with  this  pafiion,  and  will  befides  feel 
fomething  like  the  fatisfadion  of  a  revenge,  in  feeing 
you  undergo  all  his  own  tortures.  But  this,  indeed^ 
is  an  artifice  fo  difficult,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  dif- 
ingenuous,  that  it  ought  never  to  be  put  in  practice, 
bat  by  fuch  as  have  fkill  enough  to  cover  the  deceit, 
and  innocence  to  render  it  excufable, 

I  fhall  conclude  this  effay  with  the  ilory  of  HEROO 
and  MARIAMNE,  as  1  have  collected  it  out  of  JOSE- 
PHUS*;  which  may  ferve  almoft  as  an  example  to 
whatever  can  be  faid  on  this  fubjecl. 

MARIAMNE  had  all  the  charms  that  beauty,  birth, 
wit  and  youth  could  give  a  woman,  and  Herod  all  the 
love  that  fuch  charms  are  able  to  raife  in  a  warm  and 
amorous  difpofition.  In  the  mid  it  of  this  his  fondnefs 
for  Mariamne,  he  put  her  brother  to  death,  as  he  did  her 
father  not  many  years  after.  The  barbarity  of  the  ac 
tion  was  reprefented  to  Mark  Antony,  who  immediately 
fummoned  Herod  into^Egypt,  to  anfwer  for  the  crime 
that  was  there  laid  to  his  charge.  Herod  attributed  the 
fummons  to  Antony's  defire  of  Mariamne,  whom  there 
fore,  before  his  departure,  he  gave  into  the  cuitody  of 
his  uncle  Jofeph,  with  private  orders  to  put  her  ta 
death,  if  any  fuch  violence  was  offered  to  himfelf. 
This  Jofeph  was  much  delighted  with  Mariamne's 
conversation,  and  endeavoured,  with  all  his  art  and 
rhetoric,  to  fet  out  the  excefs  of  Herod's  paffion  for 
her;  but  when  he  ftill  found  her  cold  and  incredulous, 
he  inconsiderately  told  her,  as  a  certain  inftance  of  her 
lard's  affection,  the  private  orders  he  had  leftl)ehind 
him,  which  plainly  mewed,  according  to  Jofeph's  in 
terpretation,  that  he  could  neither  live  nor  die  without 
her.  This  barbarous  inftance  of  a  wild  unreafonable 
paffion  quite  put  out,  for  a  time,  thofe  little  remains 
of  affecl.ion  me  itill  had  for  her  lord.  Her  thoughts 
were  fo  wholly  taken  up  with  the  cruelty  of  his  orders, 
that  me  could  not  confider  the  kindnefs  that  produced 
them,  and  therefore  reprefented  him  in  her  imagina 
tion,  rather  under  the  frightful  idea  of  a  murderer  than 
a  lover.  Herod  was  at  length  acquitted  and  difmifled 

*  Antiquities  of  the  Jews.  Book  xv»  Chap..  3,  fe£.  5,  6,  g.. 
Chap.  7,  ieft.  J,  z,  &c. 
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by  Mark  Antony,  when  his  foul  was  all  in  flames  for 
his  Mariamne  ;  but  before  their  meeting,  lie  was  not  a 
little  alarmed  at  the  report  he  had  heard  of  his  uncle's 
conversation   and  familiarity  with  her  in  his  abfence. 
This  therefore  was  the  firft  difcourfe  he  entertained  her 
with,  in  which  {he  found  it  no  eafy  matter  to  ouiet  his 
fufpicions.     But  at  laft  he  appeared  fo  well  fatisfied  of 
her  innocence,  that  from  reproaches  and  wranglings  he 
fell  to  tears  and  embraces.     Both  of  them  wept  very 
tenderly  at  their  reconciliation,   and  Herod  poured  out 
his  whole  foul  to  her  in  the  warmeft  proteitations  of 
love  and  conftancy  ;  when  aniidit  all  his  lighs  and  lan- 
guiihings  (he  afked  him,  whether  the  private  orders  he 
left  with  his  uncle  Jofeph  were  an  inilance  of  fuch  an 
inflamed  affection.     The  jealous  King  was  immediate 
ly  roufed  at  fo  unexpected   a  queition,  and   concluded 
his  uncle  muft  have  been  too  familiar  with  her,  before 
he  would  have  difcovered  fuch  a  fecret.     In  ihort,  he 
put  his  uncle  to  death,  and  very  difficultly  prevailed 
upon  himfelf  to  fpare  Mariamne. 

After  this  he  was  forced  on   a  fecond  journey  into 
^Egypt,  when  he  committe4  his  lady  to  the  care  of  So- 
hemus,    with  the  fame  private  orders  he  had  before 
given  his  uncle,  if  any  mifchicf  befel  himfelf.     In  the 
mean  while  Mariamne  fo  won   upon  Sohemus  by  her 
prefents  and   obliging  converfation,  that  Ihe  drew  all 
the  fecret  from  him,  with  which  Herod  had  entrufted 
him;  fo.that  after  his  return,  when   he  flew  to  her 
with  all  the  tranfports  of  joy  and  love,  me  received 
him  coldly   with  fighs  and  tears,  and  all  the  marks  of 
indifference  and  averfion.     This  reception  fo  ftirred  up 
his  indignation,  that  he  had  certainly  flain  her  with  his 
own  hands,  had  not  he  feared  he  himfelf  fhould  have 
become  the  greateft   fufterer  by  it.     It  was  not  long 
after  this,  when  he  had  another  violent  return  of  love 
upon  him  ;  Mariamne  was   therefore  fent  for  to  him, 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  foften  and  reconcile  with  all 
pofiible  conjugal  carefles  and  endearments  ;  but  fhe  de 
clined  his  embraces,  and  aafwered  all  his  fondnefs  with 
bitter  invectives  for  the  death   of  her  father  and  her 
brother.     This  behaviour  fo  incenfed  Herod,  that  he 
very  hardly  refrained  from  ftrikmg  her ;  when  in  the 

heat 
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heat  of  their  quanv!  there  came  in  a  witnefs,  iuhorned 
by  fome  of  Mariarane's  enemies,  who  accufed  her  to 
the  king  of  a  defign  to  poifon  him.  Herod  was  now 
prepared  to  hear  any  thing  in  her  prejudice,  and  im-- 
mediately  ordered  her  iervant  to  be  flretched  upon  the 
rack  ;  who  in  the  extremity  of  kis  torture. confetf,  that 
hii  miftrefs's  averilon  to  the  king  arofe  from  fomething 
Sohemus  had  told  her  ;  but  as  for  any  deiign  of  poi- 
foning,  he  utterly  difowneH  the  leail  knowledge  of  it. 
This  con feffion  quickly  proved  fatal  to  Sohemus,  who 
now  lay  under  the  fame  fufpicions  and  fentence  thit 
Jofeph  had  before  him  on  the  like  occniiim.  Nor  would 
Herod  reft  here  ;  but  accufed  her  with  great  vehemence 
of  a  defign  upon  his  life,  ami  by  his  authority  with 
the  judges  had  her  publicly  condemned  and  executed,,. 
Herod  foon  afrer  her  death  grew  melancholy  and  de- 
jf£ted,  retiring  from  ihe  public  adminillration  of  affairs 
into  a  folitary  forefl-,  and  there  Abandoning  himfelf  to 
all  the  black  ccnfiderations,  which  naturally  arife  from-- 
a  pailioa  made  up  of  love,  remorfe,  pity  and  defpair. 
He  ufed  to  rave  for  his  Mari;imne,  and  ta  call  upon 
her  in  his  diftnufied  ftts  ;  and  in  ail  probability  would, 
foon  have  fo'lowed  her,  had  not  his  thoughts  been- 
leafonably  called  oft  from  fo  fdd  an  object  by  pub 
lic  iV.'i-;us,  which  at  that  time  very  nearly  threat ned' 
feim.  L* 

*   ByAoDisoN,  d^tcd  .London.     SPXCT.  in  folio,  and  editioaa. 
of  i;  17  u.  fcvo  and  12  mo. 

Or  Jj; Ai.ox'fT.     Ey  Mrs.  JOHNSON>  alias  STELLA.. 

O  ihield  roe  from  his  rage  CdefTitl  Powers, 

This  tyrant  that  embitters  ali  my  hours. 
Ah  Love,  you've  poorly  play'd  thc-hero's  part,. 

You  corqucr'd,   but  you  can't  defend  my  heart. 
Y»"r,cu  hi'ft  1  boil;  beneath  your  gcnt:ie  reign, 

I  thought  this  monger  baniih'd  from  your  tra'a;, 
But  you  wo-uM  raife  hira  to  fut^port  your  thiono, 

And  now  he  claims  your  empire  as  his  own  j 
%};  ttii  rne,   tyr.j:Hs.   h;r,e  ye  both  agreed, 

wiiere  oae  reigns  the  other  flin.H  fucceed. 

Jw-i-«.I>£tANy's  <;  Life  of  Swift.  : 


Monday, 
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Nsn  folnm  Scientia,  qua  eft  remota  a  jujlitia,  CaHiditas 
potius  quart  Sapientia  eji  appeUanaa  ;  <verkm  eliam  Ani 
mus  paratus  ad  periculum,  fe  fud  cupiditate,  non  uti!ita~ 
ft:  ccmmuniy  impellitur,  Audaciff  pctius  nomen  babeat,. 
yuan  Fortitudinii*  Plato  apud  Tul). 

41  As  Knowledge,  without  juftke,  ought  to  be  called 
'«  Cunning,  rather  than  Wifdom  t  ib  a  mind  prc- 
*'  pared  to  meet  danger,  if  excited  by  its  own  eager- 
"  nefs,  and  not  the  pubiic  good,,  deferves  the  name 
"  of  Audacity,  rather  than  of  Fortitude.0 

THERE  can  be  no  greater  injury  to  human  ibciety 
th:in  that  good  talents  among  men  mould  be  held 
honourable  to  thofe  who  are  endowed  with  them 
without  any  regard  hosv  they  are  applied.  The  gjfts  of 
iiatuie  and  ace.implillun-ems  of  art  are  valuable,  but  as 
*hey  arc  exerted  in  the  interelts  of  virtue,  or  governed 
bv  the  rules  or"  honouiv  We  ought  to  abllract  our  minds 
from  the  obfervation  of  an  exceljcntrc  in  thofe  we  con- 
ven'e  with,  till  we  have  taken  fome  notice,  or  received 
Jome  good  information  of  the  difpofition  of  their  minds  ; 
otherwise  ihe  beauty  of  their  perfons,  or  the  charms  of 
their  wit,  may  make  us  fon-d  of  thole  whom  our  reafoiv 
and  judgment  will  tell  us  we  ought  to  abhor. 

When  we  fuficr -ourfelves  to  be  thus  carried  away  by 
mere  beauty,  or  mere  wit,  Omniaraante,  with  all  her 
vie'  .  will  bear  away  as  much  of  our  good-  will  as  the  morl 
inr.occnt  virgin  or  difcreet  matron  ;  and  there  cannot  be 
a  more  abject  ilavery  in  this  world,  than  to  doat  upon 
what  we  think  we,ought  to  condemn.  Yet  this  mult  be 
our  condition  in  all  the  parts  of  life,  if  we  fuffer  our- 
feives  to  approve  any  thing  but  what  tends  to  the  promo 
tion  of  what  is  good  and  honourable.  If  we  would,take 
true  pains  wich  ourfelves  to  confider  all  thipgs  by  the 
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light  of  reafon  and  juftice,  though  a  man  were  in  the 
height  of  youth  and  amorous  inclinations,  he  would 
look  upon  a  Coquette  with  the  fame  contempt  or  in 
difference  as  he  would  upon  a  Coxcomb.  The  wanton 
carriage  in  a  woman  would  difappoint  her  of  the  ad 
miration  which  me  aims  at ;  and  the  vain  drefs  or  dif- 
courfe  of  a  man  would  deilroy  the  comelinefs  of  his 
(hape,  or  goodnefs  of  his  underftandmg.  I  fay  the 
Goodnefs  of  his  Underilanding,  for  it  is  no  lefs  com 
mon  to  fee  men  of  fenfe  commence  coxcombs,  than  beau 
tiful  women  become  immodeft.  When  this  happens  in 
either,  the  favour  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  give  to 
the  good  qualities  they  have  from  nature  mould  abate 
in  proportion.  But  however  juft  it  is  to  meafure  the 
value  of  men  by  the  application  of  their  talents,  and 
»ot  by  the  eminence  of  thofe  qualities  abftracled  from 
their  ufe  ;  I  fay,  however  juit  fuch  a  way  of  judging 
is,  in  all  ages  as  well  as  this,  the  contrary  has  prevail 
ed  upon  the  generality  of  mankind.  How  many  lewd 
devices  have  been  preferved  from  one  age  to  another, 
which  had  perilhed  as  foon  as  they  were  made,  if  paint 
ers  and  fculptors  had  been  efleemed  as  much  for  the 
purpofe  as  the  execution  of  their  defigns  ?  Modeft  and 
well-governed  imaginations  have  by  this  means  loft  the 
repreientations  of  ten  thoufand  charming  portraitures, 
filled  with  images  of  innate  truth,  generous  zeal,  cou 
rageous  faith,  and  tender  humanity  ;  inftead  of  which, 
Satyrs,  Furies,  and  Monfters  -are  recommended  by 
thofe  arts  to  a  {hameful  eternity. 

The  unjuft  application  of  laudable  talents,,  is  tole 
rated,  in  the  general  opinion  of  men,  not  only  in  fuch 
cafes  as  are  here  mentioned,  but  alfo  in  matters  which 
concern  ordinary  life.  If  a  lawyer  were  to  be  efleemed 
only  as  he  ufes  his  parts  in  contending  for  juilice,  and 
were  immediately  defpicable  when  he  appeared  in  a  caufe 
which  he  could  not  but  know  was  an  unjuft  one,  how 
honourable  would  his  character  be?  and  how  honour 
able  is  it  in  fuch  among  us,_who  follow  the  profefiion  no 
otherwife,  than  as  labouring  to  protect  the  injured,  "to 
fubdue  the  oppreiTor,  to  imprifon  the  carelefs  debtor, 
and  do  right  to  the  painful  artificer?  But  many  of  this 
excellent  character  are  overlooked  by  .the  greater  num 
ber; 
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ber ;  who  affect  covering  a  weak  place  in  a  client's  title, 
diverting  the  courfe  of  an  inquiry,  or  rinding  a  fkilfui 
refuge  to  palliate  a  falihood  :  yet  it  is  ilill  called  elo 
quence  in  the  latter,  though  thus  unjuftly  employed  : 
but  refolution  in  an  ?.flaffin  is  according  to  reafon  quite 
as  laudable,  as  knowledge  and  wifdom  exercifed  in  the 
defence  of  an  ill  caufe. 

Were  the  intention  ftedfaftly  confidered,  as  the  mea- 
fure  of  approbation,  all  falfhood  would  foon  be  out' of 
countenance  :  and  an  addrefs  in  impaling  upon  man 
kind,  would  be  as  contemptible  in  one  Hate  of  life  as 
another.  A  couple  of  courtiers  making  profefiions  of 
efteem,  would  make  the  fame  figure  after  breach  of  pro- 
mife,  as  two  knights  of  the  poft  convicted  of  perjury. 
But  converfation  is  fallen  fo  low  in  point  of  morality, 
that  as  they  fay  in  a  bargain,  LET  THE  BUYER.  LOOK: 
TO  IT  ;  fo  in  friendfhip,  he  is  the  man  in  danger  who 
is  moft  apt  to  believe.  He  is  the  more  likely  to  furrer 
in  the  commerce,  who  begins  with  the  obligation  of 
being  the  more  ready  to  enter. into  it. 

But  thofe  men  only  are  truly  great,  who  place  their 
ambition  rather  in  acquiring  to  themfelves  the  con- 
fdence  of  worthy  enterprifes,.  than  in  the  profpect  of 
glory  which  attends  them.  Thefe  exalted  fpirits  would 
rather  be  fecretly  the  authors  of  events  which  are  fer- 
viceable  to  mankind,  than,  without  being  fuch,  to 
have  the  public  fame  of  it.  Where  therefore  an  eminent 
merit  is  robbed  by  artifice  or  detraction,  it  does  but 
increafe  by  fuch  endeavours  of  its  enemies.  The  im 
potent  pains  which  are  taken  to  fully  it,  or  diffufe  it 
among  a  crowd  to  the  injury  of  a  fingle  perfon,  will 
naturally  produce  the  contrary  effect;  the  fire  will- 
blaze  out,  and  burn  up  all  that  attempt  to  fmother 
what  they  cannot  extinguifh. 

There  is  but  one  thing  neceflary  to  keep  the  pofieflion 
of  true  glory,  which  is,  to  hear  the  oppofers  of  it  with 
patience,  and  preferve  the  virtue  by  which  it  was  ac 
quired.  When  a  man  is  thoroughly  perfuaded  that  he 
ought  neither  to  admire,  wifh  for,  or  purfue  any  thing 
but  what  is  exactly  his  duty,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
feafons,  perfons  or  accidents,  to  diminifh  his  value.  He 
only  is  a  great  man  who  can.  neglect  the  applaufe  of  the 

mukU 
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multitude,  and  enjoy  himfelf  independent  of  its  favour. 
This  is  indeed  an  arduous  tafk  ;  but  it  fhould  comfort 
a  glorious  fpirit  that  it  is  the  higheil  flep  tc  which  hu 
man  nature  can  arrive.  Triumph,  applaufe,  accla 
mation,  are  dear  to,  the  mind  of  man  ;  but  it  is  itiil  a 
more  exquifite  delight  to  fay  to  yourfelf,  you  have 
done  well,  than  to  hear  the  whole  human  race  pro 
nounce  you  glorious,  except  you  yourfelf  can  join 
with  them  in  your  own  rejections.  A  mind  thus  equal 
and  uniform  may  be  ceferted  by  little  fafhionable  ad 
mirers  and  followers,  but  will  ever  be  had  in  reverence 
by  fouls  like  itfelf.  The  branches  of  the  oak  endure  all 
the  feafons  of  the  year,  though  its  leaves  fall  off  in 
autumn  ;  and  thtfe  too  will  be  reftored  with  the  re 
turning  fpring. .  T* 

*  By  STEELS. 
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—  —  Rerno-ve  fcra  monfira, 
Sax'if.cos  vultus,  qua  cuvette  ea,  tolls 

Ovid.  Met.  v.  216. 

"  Hence  with  thofe  monftrous  features,  and',  O  !  fpar-e 
"  That  Gorgon's  look,  and  .petrifying  Here."        P., 

IN  a  late  Papsr  I  mentioned  the  projeci  of  an  inge 
nious  author  for  the  creeling  of  leveral  handicraft 
prizes  to   be   contended  for  by  our  Britii]i  artiians, 
and    the  influence   they   might    have   towards   the  im 
provement  of  our  feveral  manufactures.     1  have  fince 
that   been    very   much    furprift-d   by  the  following  ad- 
vertifemcnt   which  I  find   in    the  Poit-Boy  of  the  ntfi 
inftant,    and   again   repeated  in  the  Foil-Boy   of  the 
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ON  the  pth  of  October  next  will  be  run  for  upon 
Colemiil-  Heath  in  Warwickshire,  a  plate  of  fix 
guineas  value,  three  heats,  by  any  horfe,  mare  or  gelding 
that  hath  not  won  above  the  value  of  5!.  the  winning 
horfe  to  be  fold  for  lol.  to  carry  10  Hone  weight,  if  14 
hands  high  ;  if  above  or  under  to  carry  or  be  allowed 
weight  for  inches,  and  toN^ • 'entered  Friday  the  5-th  at 
the  Swan  in  Colefhill,  befoiVlix  in  the  evening.  ALSO 

A  PLATE  OF  LESS  VALUE  TO  BE  RUN  FOR  BY  ASSES,, 
THE  SAME  DAY  A  GOLD  RING  TO  BE  GRINNJD  FOR 
BY  MEN  *. 

The  firft  of  thefe  diverfions  that  is  to  be  exhibited  by 
the  lol.  Race-Horfes,  may  probably  have  its  ufe;  but 
the  two  laft,  in  which  the  afies  and  men  are  concerned, 
feem  to  me  altogether  extraordinary  and  unaccountable. 
"Why  they  ftioufd  keep  running  afles  at  Colefhil!,  or  how 
making  mouths  turns  to  account  in  Warwickshire,  more 
than  in  any  other  parts  of  England,  I  cannot  compre 
hend.  I  have  looked  over  all  the  Olympic  Games,  and 
do  not  find  any  thing  in  them  like  an  Afs-Race,  or  a 
match  at  Grinning.  However  it  be,  f  am  informed 
that  feveral  afles  are  now  kept  in  body-clothes,  and 
fweated  every  morning  upon  the  heath  ;  and  that  all 
the  country-fellows  within  ten  miles  of  the  Swan,  grin 
an  hour  or  two  in  their  glafles  every  morning,  in  order 
to  qualify  themfclves  for  the  o,th  of  October.  The 
prize,  which  is  propofed  to  be  grinned  for,  has  raifed- 
luch  an  ambition  among  the  common  people  of  ont- 
gjrinning  one  another,  that  many  very  difcerning  per- 
(ons  are  afraid  it  Should  fpoil  moll  of  the  faces  in  the 
county;  and  that  a  Warwickfhire  man  will  be  known 
by  his  grin,  as  Roman-Catholics  imagine  a  Kentifti 
man  is  by  his  tail.  The  Gold  Ring  which  is  made 
the  prize  of  deformity,  is  jull  the  reverfe  of  the  golden, 
apple  that  was  formerly  made  the  prize  of  beauty,  and 
ihould  carry  far  it-?  pof  fy  the  old  motto  inverted  : 

*  This  is  the  firft  of  the  Papers  mentioned  as  a«  hvfallibU  cure 
for  hypocondriack  melancholy  ;  the  otheio  are  N°  i&4,  J9t>  -o^j 
309,  Z2i,  233,  235,  239,  245,  247,  and  251.  See  Spt:c->% 
'V>J.  VII.  NO  547. 

DC  fur 
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Dftxf  tetriori, 
Or  to  accommodate  it  to  the  capacity  of  the  combatants, 

The  frightfull'ft  grimier 
Be  the  winner. 

Jn  the  mean  while  I  would  advife  a  Dutch  painter  to 
be  prefent  at  this  gieat  -jonti  overly  of  faces,  in  order 
to  rm.ke  a  collection  of  the  moil  remarkable  grins  that 
ihaJl  be  there  exhibited. 

1  mure  not  here  omit  an  account  which  I  lately  re 
ceived  of  one  of  ihefe-Gri  ruling- Matches  from  a  gen 
tleman,  who,  upon  reading  the  abovementioned  ad- 
vertifement,  entertained  a  coffee-houfe  with  the  follow 
ing  narrative.  Upon  the  taking  of  Namure  *,  amidrl 
other  public  rejoicings  made  on  that  occaiion,  there 
was  a  gold  ring  given  by  a  whig  juitice  of  peace  to  be 
grinned  for.  '1  he  firil  competitor  thai  entered  the 
lilts,  was  a  biack  fwarthy  Frenchman,  who  accidentally 
puffed  that  way,  and  being  a  man  naturally  of  a 
withered  look,  and  hard  features,  promiied  himfelf 
good  fuccefs.  He  was  placed  upon  a  table  in  the  great 
point  of  view,  and  looking  upon  the  company  like 
Milton's  death, 

'  Grinn'd  horribly  a  ghaftly  fmile 

His  mufcles  were  fo  drawn  together  on  each  fide  of 
his  face,  that  he  (hewed  twenty  teeth  at  a  grin,  and 
put  the -country  in  fome  pain,  left  a  foreigner  fliould 
carry  away  the  honour  of  the  day  ;  but  upon  a  farther 
trial  they  found  he  was  mailer  only  of  the  Merry 
Grin. 

The  next  that  mounted  the  table  was  a  malecontent 
in  thofe  days,  and  a  great  matter  in  the  whole  art  of 
grinning,  but  particularly  excelled  in  the  Angry  Grin; 
He  did  his  part  fo  well,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  made 
half  a  dozen  women  mifcarry;  but  the  juftice  being 

*  N' A f/.r  RE  was  taken  from  the  French  Sept.  i,  1695,  ry  King.. 
William,  in  the  fight  of  an  army  of  100,000  men,  which  the  King 
of  Trance  had  fer.t  to  rei': 

apprifcd 
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apprifed  by  one  who  flood  near  him,  that  the  fellow 
,who  grinned  in  his  face  was  a  Jacobite,  and  being  un 
willing  that  a  difaffected  perfcn  fliould  win  the  gold 
ring,  and  be  looked  upon  as  the  befl  grinner  in  the 
country,  he  ordered  the  oaths  to  be  tendered  unto  him 
upon  his  quitting  the  table,  which  the  grinner  refufmg, 
he  was  fet  afide  as  an  unqualified  perfon.  There 
were  feveral  other  grotefque  figures,  that  prefented 
themfelves,  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  defcribe. 
I  mull  not  however  omit  a  ploughman,  who  lived  iu 
the  farther  part  of  the  country,  and  being  very  lucky 
in  a  pair  of  long  lanthorn-jaws,  wrung  his  face  into 
fuch  an  hideous  grimace,  that  every  feature  of  it  ap 
peared  under  a  different  distortion.  The  whole  com 
pany  Hood  afloniftied  at  fuch  a  complicated  Grin,  and 
were  ready  to  aflign  the  prize  to  him,  had  it  not  been 
proved  by  one  of  his  antagonnts,  that  he  had  praclifed 
with  verjuice  for  fome  days  before,  and  Had  a  crab 
fo.und  upjm  him  at  the  very  time  of  grinning;  upon 
which  the  boil  judges  of  grinning  declared  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  he  was  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  fair 
Grinner,  and  therefore  ordered  him  to  be  fet  afide  as 
a  cheat, 

The  prize,  it  feems,  at  length  fell  upon  a  cobler, 
Giles  Gorgon  by  name,  who  produced  feveral  new  grins 
of  his  own  invention,  having  been  ufed  to  cut  faces  for 
many  years  together  over  his  laft.  At  the  very  firft  grin 
he  caft  every  human  feature  out  of  his  countenance,  at 
the  fecond  he  became  the  face  of  a  fpout,  at  the  third  a 
baboon,  at  the  fourth  a  head  of  a  bafs-viol,  and  at  the 
fifth  a  pair  of  nut-crackers.  The  whole  aflembly  won 
dered  at  his  accompli foments,  and  beftpwcd  the  ring 
on  him  unanimoaily  ;  but,  what  he  elleemed  more 'than 
all  the  reil,  a  country  wench,  whom  he  had  wooed. in 
vain  for  above  five  years  before,  was  fo  charmed  with 
his  grins,  and  the  applaufes  which  he  received  on  all 
fides,  that  flic  married  him  the  week  following,  and  to 
this  day  wears  the  prize  upon  her  finger,  the  cobler 
having  made  ufe  of  it  as  his  wedding  ring. 

This  Paper  might  perhaps  feein  very  impertinent,  if 
it  grew  ferious  in  the  conclufion.  I  would  neverthelefs 
leave  it  to  the  confideration  of  thofe  who  are  the  patrons 

of 
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of  this  monftrous  trial  of  fkiil,  whether  or  no  they  are 
not  guilty,  in  fome  meafure,  of  an  affront  to  their  fpe- 
cies,  in  treating  after  this  manner  the  HUMAN  FACE 
DIVINE,  and  turning  that  part  of  us,  which  has  fo 
great  an  image  impreffed  upon  it,  into  the  image  of  a 
monkey  ;  whether  the  raifing  fuch  filJy  competitions 
among  the  ignorant,  propofing  prizes  for  fuch  ufelefs 
accompliihments,  filling  the  common  people's  heads 
with  furh  fenfeiefs  ambitions,  and  infpiring  them  with 
fuch  abfurd  ideas  of  fuperiority  and  pre-eminence,  has 
not  in  it  fomethiwg  immoral  as  well  as  ridiculous  *. 

L 

*  The  foregoing  Paper  had  fuch  an  efteft,   that  immediately  on 
publi thing  it,  the  propofed  GRINNI;NG-M  AT  CH  \va?  laid  afide,>  -^ 
"With  fuch  refpeft  were  the  Spectator's  admonitions  received  in  thofc 
days,  even  in  a  diftant  county.     An  attention   that  perhaps   would 
not.  have  been  paid  to  them  now. 

In  the  ad  Vol.  of  "  Original  Letters  fcnt.  to  the  Spectator,  &c."> 
afterwards  published  in  1725,  Svo.  is  one  from  Colefnii!  to  inform 
him  what  public  deference  had  been  paid  to  his  opinion  (chiefly  thro' 
the  mediation  of  fome  neighbouring  ladies)  and  to  beg  his  directions 
how  to  difpofe  of  the  Grinning-prize.  See  ut  jupra  N°  29,  p.  72  3 
and  TAT.  with  Notes,  Vol.  111.  Nc  no,  p.  339,  -nots  P. 
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Htec  memini  iff  evi^lum  fruftra  contenders  'Thy r fen. 

Virg.  Eel.  vii.  69. 

*'  The  whole  debate  in  memory  I  retain, 

"  When  Thyrfis  argued  warmly,  but  in  vain."     P. 

THERE  is  fcarce  any  thing  more  common  than 
animofities  between  parties  that  cannot  fubiiit 
but  by  their  agreement:   this  was  well  repre- 
fented  in  the  fedition  of  the  members  of  the  human 
body  in  the  old  Roman  fable  f.     it  is  often  the  cafe  of 
lefler  confederate  ftates  againft  a  fuperior  power,  which 
are  hardly  held  together,   though  their   unanimity  i« 

-j-  Li vi i  Hift.  Dec.  I.  Lib,  ii.  cap.  3Z. 

necefiary 
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necefjary  for  their  common  fafety  :  and  this  is  always 
the  cafe  of  the  landed  and  trading  intereil  of  Great- 
Britain  :  the  trader  is  fed  by  the  produd  of  the  land, 
and  the  landed  man  cannot  be  clothed  but  by  the 
(kill  of  the  trader;  and  yet  thofe  interefts  are  ever 
jarring. 

We  had  laft  winter  an  inftance  of  this  at  our  club,  in 
Sir  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY  and  SIR  ANTDREW  FREE- 
FORT,  between  whom  there  is  generally  a  conftant, 
though  friendly,  oppofition  of* opinions.  It  happened 
that  one  of  the  company,  in  an  hillorical  difcourie,  was 
obfcrving,  that  Carthaginian  faith  was  a  proverbial 
phrafe  to  intimate  breach  of  leagues.  Sir  ROGER  faid 
it  could  hardly  be  otherwife  :  that  the  Carthaginians 
were  the  greateft  traders  in  the  world;  and  as  gain  is 
the  chief  end  of  fuch  a  people,  they  never  purfae  any 
other:  the  means  to  it  are  never  regarded:  they  will, 
if  it  comes  eaiily,  get  money  honeilly  ;  but  if  not, 
they  wili  not  fcruple  to  attain  it  by  fraud  or  cozenage: 
£.nd  indeed,  what  is  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  trader's 
account,  but  to  over-reach  him  who  trulls  to  his  me 
mory  t  But  were  not  that  fo,  what  can  there  great  and 
noble  be  expected  from  him  whofe  attention  is  for  ever 
fixed  upon  balancing  his  books,  and  watching  over  his 
expences?  And  at  beft,  let  frugality  and  parfimony 
be  the  virtues  of  the  merchant,  how  much  is  his  punc^ 
tual  dealing  below  a  gentleman's  charity  to  the  poor, 
or  hoipitality  among  his  neighbours? 

Captain  SENTRY  obferved  Sir  AN  DR  EW  very  dili 
gent  in  hearing  Sir  ROGER,  and  had  a  mind  to  turn 
the  difcourfe,  by  taking  notice  in  general,  from  the 
h-igheft  to  the  ioweft  parts  of  human  fociety,  there  was 
a  fecret,  though  unjull,  way  among  men,  of  indulging 
the  feeds  of  ill-nature  and  envy,  by  comparing  their 
cwn  ftate  of  life  to  that  of  another,  and  grudging  the 
approach  of  their  neighbour  to  their  own  happinefs;  and 
on  the  other  iide,  he,  who  is  the  lefs  at  his  eafe,  repines 
at  the  other,  who  he  thinks  has  unjuftly  the  advantage 
over  him.  Thus  the  civil  and  military  Tills  look  upon 
each  other  with  much  ill-nature ;  the  ibldier  repines  at 
the  courtier's  power,  and  the  courtier  rallies  the  fol- 
dier's  honour;  or,  to  come  to  lower  inftances,  the  pri 
vate 
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vate  men  in  the  horfe  and  foot  of  an  army,  the  carmen 
and  coachmen  in  the  city  ilreets,  mutually  look  upon 
each  other  with  ill-will,  when  they  are  in  competition 
for  quarters,  or  the  way,  in  their  refpeftive  motions. 

It  is  vtT}7  well,  good  captain,  interrupted  Sir  AN 
DREW  :  You  may  attempt  to  turn  the  difcourfe  if  you 
think  fit;  but  I  mud  however  have  a  word  or  two  with 
Sir  ROGER,  who,  1  fee,  thinks  he  has  paid  me  off,  and 
been  very  fevere  upon  the  merchant.  I  mall  not,  con 
tinued  he,  at  this  time  remind  Sir  ROGER  of  the  great 
and  noble  monuments  cf  charity  and  public  fpirit, 
which  have  been  creeled  by  merchants  iince  the  refor 
mation,  but  at  prefent  content  myfelf  with*  what  he  al 
lows  us,  parfimony  and  frugality.  Jf  it  were  con- 
iiftent  with  the  .quality  of  fo  ancient  a  baronet  as  Sir 
ROGER,. to  keep  an  account,  or  meafure  things  by  the 
moft  infallible  way,  that  of  numbers,  he  would  pre 
fer  our  parilmony  to  His  hofpitality.  If  to  drink  fo 
many  hoglheads  is  to  be  hofpitable,  we  do  not  contend 
for  the  fame  of  that  virtue;  but  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  cpnfider,  whether  fo  many  artificers  at  work 
ten  days  together  by  my  appointment,  or  fo  many  pea- 
fants  made  merry  on  Sir  ROGER'S  charge,  are  the  men 
more  obliged  ?  i  believe  the  families  of  the  artificers 
will  thank  me,  more  than  the  houihold  of  the  peafar.ts 
ihall  Sir  ROGER.  Sir  ROGER  gives  to  his  men,  but  I 
place  mine  above  the  necellity  or  obligation  of  my 
bounty.  I  am  in  very  little  pain  for  the  Roman  pro 
ves  b  upon  the  Carthaginian  traders  ;  the  Romans  were 
their  profeiied  enemies:  I  am  only  forry  no  Carthagi 
nian  hiilories  have  come  to  our  hands;  we  might  have 
been  taught  perhaps  by  them  fome  proverbs  againft 
the  Roman  generofity,  in  fighting  for  and  bellowing 
other  people's  goods.  But  iince  Sir  ROGER  has  taken 
occalicn  from  an  old  proverb  to  be  out  of  humour  with 
merchants,  it  ftiould  be  no  offence  to  offer  one  not 
quite  fo  old  in  their  defence.  When  a  man  happens  to 
break  in  Holland,  they  fay  of  him  that  "  he  has  not 
kept  true  accounts."  This  phrafe,  perhaps  among  us,_ 
•would  appear  a  foft  or  humourous  way  of  fpeaking, 
but  with  that  exact  nation  it  bears  the  higheft  re 
proach.  For  a  man  to  be  miflaken  in  the  calculation 
4  of 
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of  his  expence,  In  his  ability  to  anfwer  future  demands, 
or  to  be  impertinently  fanguine  in  putting  his  credit  to 
too  great  adventure,  are  all  inftances  of  as  much  in- 
•famy  as  with  gayer  nations  to  be  failing  in  courage  or 
common  honeity. 

NUMBERS  are  fo  much  the  meafure  of  every  thing 
that  is  valuable,  that  it  is  not  poflible  to  demonilrate 
the  fuccefs  of  any  aclion,  or  the  prudence  of  any  under 
taking  without  them.  I  fay  this  in- anfwer  to  what  Sir 
ROGER  is  pleafed  to  fay,  That  little  that  is  truly  noble 
can  be  expecled  from  one  who  is  ever  poring  on  his 
cam-book,  or  balancing  his  accounts.  When  I  have  my 
returns  from  abroad,  I  can  tell  to  a  fiiilling,  by  the 
help  of  numbers,  the  profit  or  lofs  by  my  adventure-; 
but  I  ought  alfo  to  be  able  to  mew  that  I  had  reafon  for 
making  it,  either  from  my  own  experience,  or  that  of 
other  people,  or  from  a  reafonable  prefumption  that  my 
returns  will  be  fufficient  to  anfwer  my  expence  anct 
hazard  ;  and  this  is  never  to  be  .done  without  the  /kill 
of  numbers.  For  inftance,  if  I  am  to  trade  to  Turkey, 
1  ought  beforehand  to  know  the  demand  of  our  manu 
factures  there,  as  well  as  of  their  iilks  in  England,  and 
the  cuilomary  prices  that  are  given  for  both  in  each 
country.  I  ought  to  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  thefs 
matters  beforehand,  that  I  may  prcfurne  upon  fulficient 
returns  to  anfwer  the  charge  of  the  cargo  I  have  fitted 
out,  the  freight  and  afiuranceout  and  home,  the  cuftoms 
to  the  queen,  and  the  intereft  of  my  own  money,  and 
befides  all  thefe  expences  a  reafonable  profit  to  myfelf. 
Now  what  is  there  of  fcandal  in  this  {kill?  What  has 
the  merchant  done,  that  he  fhould  be  fo  little  in  the 
good  graces  of  Sir  ROGER  ?  He  throws  down  no  man's 
incloiures,  and  tramples  upon  no  man's  corn  ;  he  takes 
nothing  from  the  indullrious  labourer  ;  lie  pays  the  poor 
man  for  his  work;  he  communicates  his  profit  with 
mankind;  by  the  preparation  of  his  cargo,  and  ths 
manufacture  of  his  returns,  he  furniihes  employment 
and  fubfillence  to  greater  numbers  than  the  richcil  R^- 
bleman  ;  and  even  the  nobleman  is  obliged  to  him  for 
finding  cut  foreign  markets  for  the  produce  of  his 
eltate,  and  for  making  a  great  addition  to  his  rents; 
and  yet  it  is  certain,  that  none  ot  all  theie  things 
VOL.  III.  '  C  couid 
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could  be  done  by  him  without  the  exercife  of  his  Ikill 
in  numbers. 

This  is  the  ceconomy  of  the  merchant ;  and  the  con 
duct  of  the  gentleman  mufl  be  the  fame,  unlefs  by 
fcorning  to  be  the  ileward,  he  refolves  the  fleward  mall 
be  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman,  no  more  than  the 
merchant,  is  able,  without  the  help  of  numbers,  to 
account  for  the  fuccefs  of  any  action,  or  the  prudence 
of  any  adventure.  If,  for  inltance,  the  chace  is  his 
whole  adventure,  his  only  returns  muft  be  the  flag's 
horns  in  the  great  hall,  and  the  fox's  nofe  upon  the 
liable  door.  Without  doubt  Sir  ROGER  knows  the  full 
value  of  thefe  returns;  and  if  beforehand  he  had  com 
puted  the  charges  of  the  chace,  a  gentleman  of  his 
difcretion  would  certainly  have  hanged  up  all  his  dogs ; 
he  would  never  have  brought  back  fo  many  fine  horfes 
to  the  kennel,  he  would  never  have  gone  fo  often,  like 
a  blail,  over  fields  of  corn.  If  fuch  too  had  been  the 
conduct  of  all  his  anceftors,  he  might  truly  have  boailed 
at  this  day,  that  the  antiquity  of  his  family  had  never 
been  fullied  by  a  trade ;  a  merchant  had  never  been 
permitted  with  his  whole  eflate  to  purchafe  a  room  for 
his  picture  in  the  gallery  of  the  COVERLETS,  or  to 
claim  his  defcent  from  the  maid  of  honour.  But  it -is 
very  happy  for  Sir  ROGER  that  the  merchant  paid  fo 
dear  for  his  ambition.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  many- 
ether  gentlemen  to  turn  out  of  the  feats  of  their  an- 
ceflors,  to  make  way  for  fuch  new  mailers  as  have  been 
more  exact  in  their  accounts  than  themfelves ;  and  cer 
tainly  he  deferves  the  eflate  a  great  deal  better,  who 
has  got  it  by  his  induilry,  than  he  who  has  lofl  it  by  his 
negligence.  T* 

*  By  STEELE. 

*#*  Adv.  An  admirable  Cpnfecl  which  afiuredly  cures  fluttering 
er  ftammering  in  children  or  adults,  tho'  never  fo  bad,  caufing  them 
to  fpeak  diftinft  and  free,  without  any  trouble  or  difficulty.  It  re 
medies  all  manner  of  impediment  in  the  fpeech,  or  diforders  of  the 
voice  of  any  kind,  proceeding  from  what  cauie  foever.  Its  ftupendous 
effects  are  quick,  infallible,  and  really  wonderful.  Price  2s.  and  6d. 
a  pot,  with  directions  • 

f  4-t  '-  ne  famous  Bavarian  Red  Liquor,  which  gives  a  moft  de 
lightful  biufhing,  &c.  It  is  nothing  of  paint,  and  not  to  be  per 
ceived  to  be  artificial  by^the  neareft  friend,  &c.  Price  35.  and  6d. 
a  bottle,  with  dircwtions.  SPECT.  infs/ie, 

Thurfday, 
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Proximus  a  tettis  ignis  defcnditur 

Ovid.  Rera.  Am.  y.  625. 

"  To  fave  your  houfe  from  neighb'ring  fire  is  hard." 

TATE» 

I  SHALL  this  day  entertain  my  readers  with  two  or 
three  letters  I  have  received  from  my  correfpon- 
dents :  the  firfl  difcovers  to  me  a  fpecies  of  females 
which  have  hitherto  efcaped  my  notice,    and   is   as 
follows. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  AM  a  young  gentleman  of  a  competent  fortune, 
and  a  fuificient  tafte  of  learning,  to  fpend  five  or 
fix  hours  every  day  very  agreeably  among  my  books. 
That  I  might  have  nothing  to  divert  me  from  my  ftu* 
dies,  and  to  avoid  the  noifes  of  coaches  and  chairmen, 
I  have  taken  lodgings  in  a  very  narrow  ftreet  not  far 
from  Whitehall;  but  it  is  my  misfortune  to  be  fo 
ported,  that  my  lodgings  are  dire&ly  oppofite  to  thofe 
of  a  JEZEBEL.  You  are  to  know,  Sir,  that  a  JEZE 
BEL  (fo  called  by  the  neighbourhood  from  difplaying 
her  pernicious  charms  at  her  window)  appears  con- 
ftantly  drefTed  at  her  fafh,  and  has  a  thoufand  little 
tricks  and  fooleries  to  attract  the  eyes  of  all  the  idle 
young  fellows  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  have  feen 
more  than  fix  perfons  at  once  from  their  feveral  win 
dows  obferving  the  Jezebel  I  am  no.v  complaining  oTt 
J  at  firft  looked  on  her^myfelf  with  the  higheft  con 
tempt,  could  divert  myfelf  with  her  airs  for  half  an 
hour,  and  afterwards  take  up  my  Plutarch  with  great 
tranquillity  -of  mind  ;  but  was  a  little  vexed  to  find 
that  in  lefs  than  a  month  (he  had  confiderably  ftolcn 
C  2  *  upon 
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f  »upon  my   time,  fo  that  I  refolved   to  look  at  her  no 
'  more.     But   the   Jezebel,  who,  as  I  fuppofe,   might 

*  "thi  ik   it  a  diminution    to  her   honour,   to   have   the 
'  number  of  her  gazers   l.eflened,  refolved  not  to  part 

*  with  me  fo,  and  began  to  play  fo  many  new  tricks  at 
(  her  window,  that  it  was  impollible  for  me  "to  forbear 

*  cbferving  her.     I  verily -believe  flie  put  herfelf  to  the 
e  expence  of  a  new  wax-baby  on  purpofe  to  plague  me  ; 
'  me  ufed  to  dandle  and  play  with  this  figure  as  imper- 
e  tinently  as  if  it  had  been  a  real  child  :  fometimes  (he 

*  would  let  fall  a  glove  or  a  pin-cufhion  in  the  itreet, 

*  and  fhut  or  open«her  cafement  three  or  four  times  in  a 
'  minute.  When  I  had  almoft  weaned  myfelf  from  this, 

*  fhe  came  in  her  fhift-fleeves,  and  drefled  at  the  win- 
f  <3ovv.  I  had  no  way  left  but  to  let  down  my  curtains, 
'  which  I  fubmitted  to  though  it  confiderably  darkened 

*  my  room,  and  was  pleafed  to  think  that  1  had  at  laft 

*  got  the  better  of  her;  but    was  furprifed   the   next 

*  morning  to  hear  her  talking  out  of  her  window  quite 
'  acrofs   the   ilreet,   with   another  woman   that  lodges 
'  over  me:  I  am   fince   informed,  that  fhe  made  her  a 

*  viiit,  and  got  acquainted*  with  her  within  three  hours 
'  after  the  tall  of  my  window-curtains. 

f  Sir,  I  ain  plagued  every  moment  of  the  day,  one 

'  way  or  other,  in  my  own  chambefs ;  and  the  Jezebel 

s  has  the  fatisfaction  to  know,    that  though  I  am  not 

*  looking  at  her,  1  am  liltening  to  her  impertinent  dia- 
c  logues,  that  pafs  over  my  head.     I   would  immedi- 
'  ately  change  my  lodgings,  but  that  I  think  it  might 

*  look  like  a  plain  confeiiion,   that  I  am  conquered  ; 
'  and  beficies  this,  1  am  told  that  moil:  quarters  of  the 

*  town   are  infeiled  with  thefc  creatures.     If  they  are 
«  fo,  I  am  fure  it  is  fuch  an  abufe,  as  a  lover  of  learn- 

*  ing  and  filence  ought  to  take  notice  of. 

«  lam,  SIR, 

•'  Yours,  £c.' 

I  am  afraid,  by  fome  lines  in  this  letter,  that  my 
•^Oung  iludent  is  -touched  with  a  diftemper  which  he 
nardly  f^ems  to  dream  of,  and  is  too  far  -gone  in  it  to 
receive  advice.  However,  1  lhall  animadvert  in  due 

time 
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time  on  the  abufe  which  he  mentions,  having  my  felt* 
obferved  a  neft  of  JEZEBELS-  near  the  Temple,  who 
make  it  their  diverlian  to  draw  up  the  eyes  of  young, 
Templars,  that  at  the  fame  time  they  may  fee  them 
ftumble  in  an  unlucky  gutter  which  runs  under  the 
window. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

'   T  HAVE  lately  read  the  concluiion  of  your  forty- 

*  A  feventh  Speculation  upon  BUTTS  with  great  plea- 
*•  fure,  -and  have  ever  fmce  been  thoroughly  perfuaded 
'   that  one  of  thefe  gentlemen  is  extremely  neceflary  to 

*  enliven  converfation.     I  had  an  entertainment  laft 
'  week  upon  the  water  for  a  lady  to  whom  I  make  my 

*  addrefles,  with   feveral  of  our  friends  of  both  fexes. 
'  To  divert  the  company  in  general,  and  to  mew  my 
'  miftrefs  in  particular  my  genius  for  raillery,  1  took 

*  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  Butts  in  town  along  with 

*  me.      It  is  with  the  utmoft  mame  and  confuiion  that 

*  I  mirft  acquaint  you  with  the  fequel  of  my  adventure. 

*  As  £>on  as  we  were  got  into  the  boat,  I  played  afen- 
<  tence  or  too  at  my  Butt  which  I  thought  very  fmart,, 
'  when  my  ill  genius,  who  I  verily  believe  infpired  him 

*  purely  for  my  deilruction,  fuggefted  to  him  iuch  a  re- 

*  ply,  as  got  all  the  laughter  on  his  fide.    I  was  dafhed 
'  at  fo  unexpected  a  turn  ;  which  the  Butt  perceiving, 
'  refolved  not  to  let  me  recover  myfelf,  and  purfuing 
'  his  victory,  rallied  and  tofTed  me  in  a  moft  unmerci- 
'  ful  and  barbarous  manner  until  we  came  to  Chelfea. 

*  I  had  fome  fmall  fuccefs  whilte  we  were  eating  cheefe- 
'   cakes  ;,  but  coming  home,  he  renewed  his  attacks  with 

*  his  former  good- fortune,  and  equal  diverfion  to  the 
'  whole  company.     In  fhort,  Sir,    1  muit  ingenue tifly 
'  own  that  I  was  never  fo  handled  in  all  my  life  ;  and 
'  to  complete  my  misfortune,  I  am  fince  told  that  the 
'   Butt,  fluflied  with  his  late  victory,   has  made  a  vilit 
'  or  two  to  the  dear  objecl  of  my  wifhes,  fo  that  i  am 
'  at  once  in  danger  of  lofing  all  my  pretenfions  to  wit, 
*•  and   my  miilrefs  into   the  bargain.     This,  Sir,  is  a 
'   true  account  of  my  prefent  troubles,    which  you  are 

*  the  more  obliged  to  aflat  me  in.,  as  you  were  yourfelf 

C  3  "    .«  ia 
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'  in  a  great  meafure  the  caufe  of  them,  by  recom- 

*  mending  to  us  an  inftrument,  and  not  inflrucling  us 
'  at  the  fame  time  how  to  play  upon  it. 

(  I  have  been  thinking  whether  it  might  not  be  highly 

*  convenient,  that  all  BUTTS  mould  wear  an  infcrip- 

*  tion  affixed  ta  fome  part  of  their  bodies,  mewing  o-n 
'  which  fide  they  are  to  be  cdme  at,  and  that  if  any  of 

*  them  are  -perfons  of  unequal  tempers,   there  mould 

*  be  fome   method  taken  to  inform  the  world. at  what 
'  time  it  is  fafe  to  attack  them,  and  when  you  had  befl 
'  to  let  them  alone.     But,  fubmitting  thefe  matters  to 

*  your  more  ferious  confideration, 

f  I  am,  Sir,  yours^  &c.' 

I  have,  indeed,  feen  and  heard  of  feveral  young  gen 
tlemen  under  the  fame  misfortune  with  my  prefent  cor- 
refpondcnt.  The  belt  rule  I  can  lay  down  for  them  to 
avoid  the  like  calamities  for  the  future,  is  thoroughly 
to  confider,  not  only  WHETHER  their  companions  are 
weak,  but  WHETHER  themfelves  are  Wits. 

The  following  letter  comes  to  me  from  Exeter,  and 
being  credibly  informed  that  what  it  contains  is  matter 
of  fact,  1  mall  give  it  my  reader  as  it  was  fent  to  me. 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  Exeter,  Sept.  7, 

'  *VTOU  were  pleafed  in  a  late  Speculation  to  take 
'  JL  notice  of  the  inconvenience  we  lie  under  in  the 
'  country,  in  not  being  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
'  faftiion  *.  But  there  is  another  misfortune  which  we 
'  are  fubject  to,  and  is  no  lefs  grievous  than  the  former, 
'  which  has  hitherto  efcaped  your  obfervation.  1  mean, 
'  the  having  things  palmed  upon  us  for  London  fafhions, 
'  which  were  never  once  heard  of  there, 

'  A  lady  of  this  place  had  fome  time  fmce  a  box  of 

*  the  nevveft  ribbons  fent  down  by  the  coach.  Whether 

*  it  was  her  own  malicious  invention,  or  the  wantonnefs 

*  of  a  London  milliner,  I  am  not  able  to  inform  you  ; 
f  but,   among  the  reft,   there  was  one  cherry-coloured 
.*  ribband,  conliiHngof  about  half  a  dozen  yards,  made 

SeeSpECT.  N°  119. 

*  up 
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*  up  in  the  figure  of  a  fmall  head-drefs.    The  aforefaid 
«  lady  had  the  afiurance   to  affirm,  amidft  a  circle  of 
'  female  inquifitors,  who  were  prefent  at  the  opening 
'  of  the  box,  that  this  was  the  neweft  famion  worn  at 

*  court.     Accordingly  the  next  Sunday,  we  had  feveral 
"  females,  who  came  to  church  with  their  heads  drefTed 

*  wholly  in  ribbands,  and  looked  like  fo  many  victims 

*  ready  to  be  facrificed.     This  is  (till  a  reigning  mode 

*  among  us.     At  the  fame  time  we  have  a  fet  of  gen- 

*  tlemen  who  take  the  liberty  to  appear  in  all  public 

*  places  without  any  buttons  to  their  coats,  which  they 

*  fupply  with  feveral  little  filverhafps,  tho'  our  frefheit 
'  advices  from  London  make  no  mention  of  any  fuch 
'  famion;  and  we  are  fomething  fhy  of  affording  mat- 
'  ter  to  the  Button-makers  *  for  a  fecond  petition, 

'  What  I  would  humbly  propofe  to  the  public  is, 

'  that  there  may  be  a  fociety  erected  in  London,  to  con- 

'  lift  of  the  moft  fkilful  perfons  of  both  fexes,  for  the 

*  INSPECTION   OF  MODES  AND  FASHIONS  ;  and  that 
'  hereafter  no  perfon  or  perfons  (hall  prefume  to  appear 
'  Angularly  habited  in  any  part  of  the  country,  with- 
'  out  a  teftimonial  from  the  aforefaid  fociety,  that  their 
'  drefs  is  anfwerable  to  the  mode  at  London.     By  this 
'  means,  Sir,  we  (hall  know  a  little  whereabout  we  are. 

'  If  you  could  bring  this  matter  to  bear,  you  would 
'  very  much  oblige  great  numbers  of  your  country 

*  friends,  among  the  reft, 

'  Your  very  humble  fervant, 
Xf  «  JACK  MODISH.' 

*  In  the  year  170.9  the  Button-makers  prefented  a  Petition  to 
Parliament,  the  nature  and  contents  of  which  may  be  learnt  from 
an  A61  palled  in  confequence  of  it :  The  preamble  of  which  fets 
forth,  that  "  Whereas  the  maintenance  and  fubfiftence  of  many 
*'  thoufands  of  men,  women,  and  children,  within  this  kingdom 
'*  of  Great-Britain  depends  upon  the  making  of  filk,  mohair,  gimp, 
f<  and  thread  Buttons  and  Button-holes  with  the  needle,  &c.  •  * 
"  And  a  late  and  unforefeen  praftice  of  making  and  binding  Button- 
"  holes  with  cioth,  ferge,  &c.  to  the  utter  rum  of  numerous  fa- 
"  miiies,  &c."  See  the  Statutes  paffed  in  the  8th  year  of  Queen 
Anne,  1709.  P. 

t  By  Mr.  EuftaceBudgell.     See  SPECT.  N°  555,  Vol.  VII. 

i 
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Par<vula3  putnilio,  XU^TUV  //.»#,  totu  msrum  faL 

Lucr.  iv.  1 15^. 

"  A  little  pretty,  witty,  charming  She!" 

THERE  are  in  the  following  letter  matters,  which  I> 
a  bachelor,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  acquainted 
with ;    therefore    fhall  not   pretend   to    explain 
upon  it  until  farther  confideration,  but  leave  the  author 
of  the  epiiile  to  exprefs  his  condition  his  own  way. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  DO  not  deny  but  you  appear  in  many  of  your  Pa 
pers  to  underftand  human  life  pretty  well;  but 
there  are  very  many  things  which  you  cannot  poffibly, 
have  a  true  notion  of,  in  a  fmgle  life  ;  thefe  are  fuch  as 
refpecl  the  married  Hate  ;.  o-therwife  I  cannot  account 
for  your  having  overlooked  a  very  good  fort  of  peo 
ple,  which  are  commonly  called  in  fcorn  the  HENV 
FECKT.  You  are  to  underftand  that  I  am  one  of  thofe 
innocent  mortals  who  fuffer  derifion  under  that  word, 
for  being  governed  by  the  bell:  of  wives.  It  would 
be  worth  your  confideration  to  enter  into  the  nature 
of  affection  itfelf,  and  tell  us,  according  to  your  phi- 
lofophy,  why  it  is  that  our  Dears  mould  do  what 
they  will  with  us,  (hall  be  froward,  ill-natured,  af- 
fuming,  fometimes  whine,  at  others  rail,  then  fwoon 
away,  then  come  to  life,  have  the  ufe  of  fpeech  to. 
the  greateft  fluency  imaginable,  and  th<in  fink. away 
again,  and  all  becaufe  they  fear  we  do  not  love  them 
enough  ;  that  is,  the  poor  things  love  us  fo  heartily, 
that  they  cannot  think  it  poftble  we  mould  be  able 
to  love -them  in  fo  great  a  degree,  which  makes  them 
take  on  fo.  I  fay,  Sir,  a  true  good-natured  man, 
whom  rakes  and  libertines  call  HEN-PECKT,  (hall 
fall  into  all  thefe  different  moods  with  his  dear  life, 

'  and 
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f  and  at  the  fame  time  fee  they  are  wholly  put  on  ;'• 
'  and  yet  not  be  hard  hearted  enough  to  tell  the  dear 
'  good  creature  that  me  is  a  hypocrite. 

'  This  fort  of  good  men  is  very  frequent  in  the  po- 
r  pulous  and  wealthy  city  of  London,  and  is  the  true 
'  HEN-PECKT  man;,  the  kind  creature  cannot  break 
'  through  his  kindneffes  fo  far  as  to  come  to  an  expla- 
'  nation  with  the  tender  foul,  and  therefore  goes  on  to 
<  comfort  her  when  nothing  ails  her,  to  appeafe  her 

*  when  me  is  not  angry,  and  to  give  her  his  cam  when 
'  he  knows  me  does  not  want  it ;  rather  than  be  uneafy 

*  for  a  whole  month, which  is  computed  by  hard-hearted 
r  men  the  fpace  of  time  which  a  fro  ward  woman  takes 

*  to  come  to  herfelf,  if  you  havejcourage  to  ftand  out. 

*  There  are  indeed  feveral  other  fpecies  of  the  HEN- 
'  PECKT,  and  in  my  opinion  they  are  certainly  the  bell 

*  fubjecls  the  queen  has ;  and  for  that  reafon  I  take  it 
'  to  be  your  duty  to  keep  us  above  contempt. 

'  I  do  not  know  whether  1  make  myfelf  underftood  in* 

*  the  reprefentation  of  a  Hen-peckt  life,  but  I  mail: 
'  take  leave  to  give  you  an  account  of  myfelf,  and  my 

*  own  fpoufe;     You  are  to  know  that  J  am  reckoned  no 
'  fool,  have  on  feveral  occafions  been  tried  whether  I 
'  will  take  ill-ufage,  and  the  event  has  been  to  my  ad- 

*  vantage  ;  and  yet  there  is  not  fuch  a  Have  in  Turkey 

*  as  I  am  to  my  dear.     She  has  a  good  mare  of  wit, 

*  and  is  what  you  call  a  very  pretty  agreeable  woman. 

*  I  perfectly  doat  on  her,  and  rny  arleclion  to  her  gives 

*  me  all  the  anxieties  imaginable  but  that  of  jealoufy. 

*  My  being  thus  confident  of  her,  I  take,  as  much  as 

*  1  can  judge  of  my  heart,  to  be  the  reafon,  that  what- 

*  ever  me  does,  though  it  be  never  fo  much  againft  my 

*  inclination,  there  is  ilill:  lefc  fomething  in  her  man- 

*  ner  that  is  amiable.     She  will  fometimes  look  at  me 
'  with  an  aiiuraed  grandeur,  and  pretend  to  refent  that 

*  I  have  not  had  reipeft  enough  for  her  opinion  in  fucli- 

*  an  inftance  in  company.     I  cannot  but  fmile  at  the 
'  pretty  anger  me  is  in,  and  then  me  pretends '{he  is 
'  ufcd   like  a  child.     In  a  word,  our  great  debate  is, 
'  which  has  the  fupehority  in  point  of  underftanding. 
'  She  is  eternally  forming  an  argument  of  debate;  to 
«  which  1  very  indolently  anfwer,  Thou  art  mighty 

C  5  •  *  pretty. 
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pretty.  To  this  me  anfwers,  All  the  world  but  you 
think  I  have  as  much  fenfe  as  yourfelf.  I  repeat  to 
her,  Indeed  you  are  pretty.  Upon  this  there  is  no 
patience;  fhe  will  throw  down  any  thing  about  her, 
ftamp  and  pull  oft"  her  head-clothes.  Fy,  my  dear, 
fay  1$  how  can  a  woman  of  your  fenfe  fall  into  fuch. 
an  intemperate  rage?  This  is  an  argument  that  ne-. 
ver  fails.  Indeed,  my  dear,  fays  me,  you  make  me 
mad  fometimcs,  fo  you  do,  with  the  filly  way  you 
have  of  treating  me  like  a  pretty  idiot.  Well,  what 
have  I  got  by  putting  her  into  good  humour  ?  No 
thing,  but  that  I  mull  convince  her  of  my  good  opi 
nion  by  .my  practice;  and  then  I  am  to  give  her  pof- 
feffion  of  ray  little  ready  money,  and,  for  a  day  and 
a  half  following,  diflike  all  fhe  diflikes,  and  extol 
every  thing  (he  approves.  1  am  fo  exquifitely  fond 
of  this  darling,  that  I  feldom  fee  any  of  my  friends, 
am  uneafy  in  all  companies  until  I  fee  her  again ;  and 
.when  I  come  home  me  is  in  the  dumps,  becaufe  fhe 
fays  fhe  i»  fure  I  came  fo  foon  only  becaufe  I  think 
her  handfome.  1  dare  not  upon  this  occafion  laugh  ; 
but  though  1  am  one  of  the  warmeil  churchmen  in  the 
kingdom,  I  am  forced  to  rail  at  the  times,  becaufe  fhe 
is  a  violent  whig.  Upon  this  we  talk  politics  fo  long, 
that  fhe  is  convinced  I  kifs  her  for  her  wifdom.  It  is 
a  common  practice  with  me  to  afk  her  fome  queftion 
concerning  the  conflitution,  which  fhe  anfwers  me  in 
general  out  of  Harrington's  OCEAN  A  *.  Then  I  com 
mend  her  flrange  memory,  and  her  arm  is  immediately 
locked  in  mine.  While  I  keep  her  in  this  temper  fhe 
plays  before  me,  fometimes  dancing  in  the  midfl  of 
the  room,  fornetimes  ftriking  an  air  at  her  fpinnet, 
varying  her  poflure  and  her  charms  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  I  am  in  continual  pleafure.  She  will  play  the 
fool,  if  I  allow  her  to  be  wife ;  but  if  fhe  fufpe&s  i  like 
her  for  her  trifling,  fhe  immediately  grows  grave. 
'  Thefe  are  the  toils  in  which  I  am  taken,  and  I 
•  carry  off  my  fervitude  as  well  as  mofl  men  ;  but  my 

•  '*  "  The   Commonwealth   of  Oceana,"  firft  publifhed  in   1656, 

fol. A  famous  political  romance,  wherein  the  author  exhibits  a 

c.ompleat  model  of  Republican  government,  and  oppofes  it  to  every 
form  of  civil  polity.        F» 

«  applU 
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application  to  you  is  in  behalf  of  the  HEN-PEC  KT  in 
general,  and  I  defire  a  diftertation  from  you  in  de 
fence  of  us.  You  have,  as  I  am  informed,  very  good 
authorities  in  our  favour,  and  hope  you  will  not  omit 
the  mention  of  the  renowned  Socrates,  and  his  philo- 
fophic  refignation  to  his  wife  Xantippe.  This  would 
be  a  very  good  office  to  the  world  in  general,  for  the 
Hen-peckt  are  powerful  in  their  quality  and  numbers, 
cot  only  in  cities  but  in  courts  ;  in  the  latter  they  are 
ever  the  moft  obfequious,  in  the  former  the  moil 
wealthy  of  all  men.  When  you  have  confidered  wed 
lock  thoroughly,  you  ought  to  enter  into  the  fubarbs 
of  matrimony,  and  give  us  an  account  of  the  thral 
dom  of  kind  beepers,  and  .  irrefolute  lovers  ;  the 
keepers  who  cannot  quit  their  fair  ones,  though  they 
fee  their  approaching  ruin  ;  the  lovers  who  dare  not 
marry,  though  they  know  they  never  mall  be  happy 
without  the  miftreiTes  whom  they  cannot  purchafe  on 
other  terms. 

'  What  will  be  a  great  embellimment  to  your  dif- 
courfe  will  be,  that  you  may  find  initances  of  the 
haughty,  the  proud,  the  frolick,  the  ftubborn,  who 
are  each  of  them  in  fecret  downright  flaves  to  their 
wives  or  miftrefTes.  I  mull  beg  of  you  in  the  laft 
place  to  dwell  upon  this,  That  the  wife  and  valiant 
in  all  ages  have  been  HEN-PECKT  ;  and  that  the  tfurdy;. 
tempers  who  are  not  flaves  to  affection,  owe  that  ex 
emption  to  their  being  in  thralled  by  ambition,  ava 
rice,  or  fome  meaner  paffion.  I  have  ten  thoufand 
thoufand  things  more  to  fay,  but  my  wife  fees  me 
writing,  and  will,  according  to  cuitom,  be  confulted, 
it"  1  do  not  feal  this,  immediately. 

«  Yours, 
T*  «  NATHANIEL  HENROOST.* 

*  By  STEELE. 

4-f-J-  At  Drury-Lane,  Saturday,  Sept.  22,  "  The  Amorous  WT- 
**  dow,"  or  ««  Wanton  Wife."  Lovemore  by  Mr.  Wilks  j  the 
Wanton  Wife  by  Mrs.  Oldfield  ;  Earnaby  Brittle  by  Mr.  Dagget  j 
Sir  P.  Pride,  by  Mr.  Johnfon  ;  Cunningham,  by  Mr.  Mills  ;  Mer- 
ryman,  by  Mr.  Pinkethman  j  Clodpole,  by  Mr.  Bullock;  Jcffery, 
by  Mr.  Pack;  L.  Pride,  by  Mrs.  Willis;  Amorous  Widow,  by- 
Mrs.  Powell  ;  Philadelphia,  by  Mrs.  Povtejr  ;  Damaris,  by  Mrs. 
- 
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*— — Quis  enim  bonus,  aut  face  dignus 

jfrcand,   qualem  Cereris  vult  effe  facer do 5 , 

Vila  aliena  fibi  credat  mala?  Juv.  Sat.  xv.  140. 

"  Who  can  all  fenfe  of  others  ills  efcape, 

**  Is  but  a  brute,  at  bell,  in  human  ihape."    TATE. 

IN  one  of  my  laft  week's  Papers  *  I  treated  of  Good 
nature,  as  it  is  the  effecl  of  conilitution  ;  I  mail  now 
fpeak  of  it  as  it  is  a  moral  virtue.  The  nrft  may 
make  a  man  eafy  in  himfelf  and  agreeable  to  others,  but 
implies  no  merit  in  him  that  is  polfe/Ted  of  it.  A  man  is 
no  more  to  be  praifed  upon  this  account,  than  becaufe 
he  has  a  regular  pulfe,  or  a  good  digeftion.  This  Good 
nature  however  in  the  conilitution,  which  Mr.  Dryden 
fbme  where  calls  a  MILK  IN  ESS  of  BLOOD,  is  an  admi 
rable  groundwork  for  the  other.  In  order  therefore  ta 
try  our  Good-nature,  whether  it  arifes  from  the  body 
or  the  mind,  whether  it  be  founded  in  the  animal  or 
rational  part  of  our  nature ;  in  a  word,  whether  it  be 
fuch  as  is  in  titled  to  any  other  reward,  befides  that  fe- 
cret  fatisfaftion  and  contentment  of  mind  which  is  ef- 
iential  to  it,  and  the  kind  reception  it  procures  us  in 
the  world,  we  muft  examine  it  by  the  following  rules. 

Firft,  whether  it  ails  with  ileadinefs  and  uniformity 
in  fkknefs  and  in  health,  in  profperity  and  in  adverfity  5 
if  etherwife,  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  nothing  elfe  but 
an  irradiation  of  the  mind  from  fome  new  fupply  of 
fpirits,  or  a  mere  kindly  circulatign  of  the  blood.  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  mentions  a  cunning  iolicitor,  who  would 
never  aik  a  favour  of  a  great  man  before  dinner:  but 
took  care  to  prefer  his  petition  at  a  time  when  the  party 
petition  d  had  his  mind  free  from  care,  and  his  r.ppetites 
in  £ood  humour.  Such  a  traniient  temporary  Good- 

*  N°  169.  fee  Vol.  II. 

nature 
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nature  as  this,  is   not   that  philanthropy,   that  love  of 
mankind,  which  deferves  the  title  of  a  moral  virtue. 

The  next  way  of  a  man's  bringing  his  Good-nature 
to  the  teft,  is,  to  connder  whether  it  operates  according 
to  the  rules  of  reafon  and  duty  :  for  if,  notwithftanding 
its  general  benevolence  to  mankind,  it  makes  no  dif- 
tin&ion  between  its  objects,  if  it  exerts  itfelf  promifcu- 
ouily  towards  the  deferving  and  undeferving,  if  it  re 
lieves  alike  the  idle  and  the  indigent,  if  it  gives  itfelf 
up  to  the  firft  petitioner,  and  lights  upon  any  one  ra 
ther  by  accident  than  choice,  it  may  pafs  for  an  ami 
able  inftindt,  but  mull  not  aftume  the  name  of  a  moral 
virtue. 

The  third  trial  of  Good-nature  will  be,  the  examin 
ing  ourfelves,  whether  or  no  we  are  able  to  exert  it  to 
cur  own  difadvantage,  and  employ  it  on  proper  obj eels, 
notwithilanding  any  little  pain,  want,  or  inconvenience 
which  may  arife  to  ourlelves  from  it.  In  a  word,  whe 
ther  we  are  willing  to  rifk  any  part  of  our  fortune,  our 
reputation,  or  health  or  eafe,  for  the  benefit  of  man 
kind.  Among  all  thefe  expreffions  of  Good-nature,  I 
mail  fingle  out  that  which  goes  under  the  general  name 
of  CHARITY,  as  it  confifts  in  relieving  the  indigent; 
that  being  a  trial  of  this  kind  which  offers  itfelf  to  us 
almoft  at  all  times,  and  in  every  place. 

1  mould  propole  it  as  a  rule  to  every  one  who  is  pro 
vided  with  any  competency  of  fortune  more  than  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  necefTaries  of  life,  to  lay  afide  a  certain 
proportion  of  his  income  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor.  This 
I  would  look  upon  as  an  offering  to  HIM  wh©  has  a 
right  to  the  whole,  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  whom,  in  the 
paffage  hereafter  mentioned,  he  has  defcribed  as  his  own 
repreientatives  upon  earth.  At  the  fame  time  we  mould 
manage  Our  charity  with  fuch  prudence  and  caution, 
that  we  may  not  hurt  our  own  friends  or  relations, 
Vvhiiit  we  are  doing  good  to  thofe  who  are  Grangers 
to  us. 

This  may  pofiibly  be  explained  better  by  an  exam 
ple  than  by  a  rule. 

EUGENIUS  is  a  man  of  an  univerfal  Good-nature, 
and  generous  beyond  the  extent  of  his  fortune  ;  but 
withal  fo  prudent,  in  the  ceconomy  of  his  affairs,  that 

what 
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what  goes  out  in  charity  is  made  up  by  good  manage 
ment.  Eugenius  has  what  the  world  calls  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year;  but  never  values  himfelf  above  nine- 
fcore,  as  not  thinking  he  has  a  right  to  the  tenth  part, 
which  he  always  appropriates  to  charitable  ufes.  To 
this  fum  he  frequently  makes  other  voluntary  addi 
tions,  infomuch  that  in  a  good  year,  for  fuch  he  ac 
counts  thofe  in  which  he  has  been  able  to  make  greater 
bounties  than  ordinary,  he  has  given  above  twice  that 
fum  to  the  fickly  and  indigent.  Eugenius  prefcribes  to 
himfelf  many  particular  days  of  falling  and  abilinence, 
in  order  to  increafe  his  private  bank  of  charity,  and 
fets  afide  what  would  be  the  current  expences  of  thofe 
times  for  the  ufe  of  the,  poor.  He  often  goes  afoot 
where  his  bufinefs  calls  him,  and  at  the  end  of  his  walk 
has  given  a  Ihilling,  which  in  his  ordinary  methods  of 
expence  would  have  gone  for  coachhire,  to  the  firil 
neceffitous  perfon  that  has  fallen  in  his  way.  i  hav.e 
known  him,  when  he  has  been  going  to  a  play  or  an 
opera,  divert  the  money  which  was  defigned  for  that 
purpofe,  upon  an  object  of  chanty  whom  he  has  met 
with  in  the  ftreet ;  and  afterwards  pafs  his  evening  in  a 
coffee-houfe,  or  at  a  friend's  fire-fide,  with  much  greater 
fetisfa&ion  to  himfelf  than  he  could  have  received 
from  the  moil  exquifite  entertainments  of  the  theatre. 
By  thefe  means  he  is  generous,  without  impoverishing 
himfelf,  and  enjoys  his  eilate  by  making  it  the  proper 
ty  of  others. 

There  are  few  men  fo  cramped  in  their  private  affairs, 
who  may  not  be  charitable  after  this  manner,  without 
any  difadvantage  to  themfelves,  or  prejudice  to  their 
families.  It  is  but  fometimes  facrificing  a  diverfion  or 
convenience  to  the  poor,  and  turning  the  ufual  courfe 
of  our  expences  into  a  better  channel.  This  is,  I 
think,  not  only  the  moil  prudent  and  convenient,  but 
die  moil  meritorious  piece  of  charity,  which  we  can 
put  in  practice.  By  this  method  we  in  fome  meafure 
fhare  the  neceffities  of  the  poor  at  the  fame  time  that 
we  relieve  them,  and  make  ourfelves  not  only  their 
patrons,  but  their  fellow -fufferers. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  the  lad  part  ofhisReJtgteMt- 
did,  in  which  he  defcribes  his  charity  in  feveral  heroic 

inftances,. 
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inftances,  and  with  a  noble  heat  of  fentiments,  mentions 
that  verfe  in  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  "  He  that  giv- 
"  eth  to  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the  Lord  *  :"  '  There 
is  more  rhetoric  in  that  one  fentence,  fays  he,  than 
in  a  library  of  fermons ;  and  indeed  if  thofe  fentences 
were  underftood  by  the  reader,  with  the  fame  em- 
phafis  as  they  are  delivered  by  the  author,  we  need 
ed  not  thofe  volumes  of  inltrudlions,  but  might  be  • 
honeft  by  an  epitome  f .' 
This  paffage  in  fcripture  is  indeed  wonderfully  per- 
fuafive  ;  but  I  think  the  fame  thought  is  carried  much 
farther  in  theNewTeftament,  where  our  SAVIOUR  tells 
us  in  a  molt  pathetic  manner,  that  he  mail  hereafter  re 
gard  the  clothing  of  the  naked,  the  feeding  of  the  hun 
gry,  and  the  vifiting  of  the  imprifoned,  as  offices  done 
to  himfelf,  and  reward  them  accordingly  J.  Purfuant 
to  thofe  pafTages  in  holy  fcripture,  I  have  fomewhere 
met  with  the  epitaph  of  a  charitable  man,  which  has 
very  much  pleafed  me.  I  cannot  recoiled  the  words, 
but  the  fenfe  of  it  is  to  this  purpofe ;  What  t  fpent  I 
loft ;  what  I  poflefled  is  left  to  others ;  what  I  gave 
away  remains  with  me  §. 

Since  I  am  thus  infenfibly  engaged  in  facred  writ,  I 
cannot  forbear  making  -an  extract  of  feveral  paflages 
which  I  have  always  read  with  great  delight  in  the  book 
of  Job.  It  is  the  account  which  that  holy  man  gives  of 

*  Prov.  xix.  17. 

f  BROWN'S  "  Rel.  Medicly"  Part  II.  Se<a.  13.  f.  1659,  p.  «g. 

J  MattC  xxi.  31.  &  feqq. 

%  The  Epitaph  alluded  to,  is  (or  was)  in  St.  George's  church  at 
Doncafter  in  Yorkfhire,  and  runs  in  old  Englilh  thus, 

"  How  now,  who  is  heare  ?          "  That  I  fpent,  that  I  had  : 
"  I  Robin  of  Doncaftere  "  That  I  gave,  that  I  have  : 

"  And  Margaret  my  feare  ».         "  That  I  left,  that  I  loft.    ' 

«  A.  D.   1579. 

«<  Qjaoth  Robertus   Byrks,  who  in  this  world  did  reign  threefcoie 
years  and  feven,  and  yet  lived  not  one." 

See  "  Magna  Britannia,"  Vol.  VI 

—In  Camden's  Remains  may  be  feen  an  Epitaph  fimilar  to  this,, 
p.  519.  Ed.  1674. 

*  A  Yorkshire  word  for,  Mate,  Companion.  P. 

kis 
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his  behaviour  in  the  days  of  his  profperity,  and,  if con- 
iidered  only  as  a  human  competition,  is  a  finer  picture 
of  a  Charitable  and  Good-natured  man  than  is  to  be 
met  with  in  any  other  author. 

"  Oh  that  I  were  as  in  months  part:,  as  in  the  'days 
"  when  God  preferved  me :  When  his  candle  mined 
*'  upon  my  head, and  when  by  his  light!  walked  through 
**  darknefs :  When  the  Almighty  was  yet  with  me ; 
"  when  my  children  were  about  me  :  When  I  wafhed 
t(  my  ilepis  with  butter,  and  the  rock  poured  out  rivers 
"  of  oil." 

"  When  the  ear  heard  me,  then  it  blefTed  me;  and 
"  when  the  eye  law  me,  it  gave  witnefs  to  me.  Becaufe 
"  1  delivered  the  poor  that  erifu,  and  the  fatherlefs,  and 
"  him  that  had  none  to  help  him*  The  blefling  of  him 
"  that  was  ready  to  perifh  came  upon  me,  and  I  caufed 
€<  the  widow's  heart  to  fing  for  joy.  I  was  eyes  to  the 
"  blind,  and  feet  was  [  to  the  lame;  I  was  a  father  lo 
*'  the  poor,  and  the  caufe  which  I  knew  not  I  fearched 
<f  out.  Did  not  1  weep  for  him  that  was  in  trouble? 
ft  was  not  my  foul  grieved  for  the  poor  ?  Let  me  be 
"  weighed  in  an  even  balance,  that  God  may  know 
"  mine  integrity.  If  I  did  defpife  the  caufe  of  my  man- 
"  fervant  or  of  my  maid-fervarrt  when  they  contended 
"  with  me  ;  What  then  fhall  I  do  when  God  rifeth  up  ? 
*'  and  when  he  viliteth,  what  mail  I  anfwer  him  ?  Did 
tf  not  he  that  made  me  in  the  womb,  make  him  ?  and 
"  did  not  one  fafhion  us  in  the  womb  ?  If  I  have  with- 
<f  held  the  poor  from  their  defire,  or  have  caufed  the 
"  eyes  of  the  widow  to  fail :  Or  have  eaten  my  morfel 
"  myfelf  alone,  and  the  fatherlefs  hath  not  eaten  there- 
"  of:  If  I  have  ieen  any  perifh  for  want  of  clothing, 
"  or  any  poor  without  covering  :  If  his  loins  have  n-ot 
"  blefled  ire,  and  if  he  were  not  warmed  with  the  fleece 
"  of  my  fheep  :  If  1  have  lift  up  my  hand  againft  the 
'*  fatherlefs,  when  I  faw  my  help  in  the  gate  ;  then  let 
"  mine  arm  fall  from  my  moulder-blade,  and  mine  arm 
"  be  broken  from  the  bone.  If  I  have  rejoiced  at  the 
"  deltrudlion  of  him  that  hated  me,  or  lift  up  myfelf 
"  when  evil  found  him  :  (Neither  have  I  fuffered  my 
"  mouth  to  iin,  by  wifhing  a  curfe  to  his  foul.)  The 
"  Uranger  did  not  lodge  in  the  ftreet;  but  I  opened  my 

"  doors 
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"  doors  to  the  traveller.  If  my  land  cry  againil  me,  or 
•'  that  the  furrows  likewife  thereof  complain  :  If  I 
tf  liave  eaten  the  fruits  thereof  without  money,  or 
'*  have  caufed  the  owners  thereof  to  lofe  their  life  ; 
"  Let  thirties  grow  inilead  of  wheat,  and  cockle  in- 
"  ftead  of  barley  *.'»  L± 

*  Job  xxix.  2,  &c.  xxx.  25,  &c.  xxxi.  6,  &c.  pajfim* 

•|-  By  ADD i SON,  London. 
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I 


Comis  in  uxorem  Hor,  2  Ep.  ii.  133. 

.*'  Civil  to  his  wife  "— •  POPE*. 

CANNOT  defer  taking  notice  of  this  Letter. 


c  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 


I 


AM  but  too  good  a  judge  of  your  Paper  of  the 
i  5  th  inflant,  which  is  a  mafter-piece  ;  I  mean  that 
of  Jealoufy  \  :  but  I  think  it  unworthy  of  you  to  fpeak 
of  that  torture  in  the  breaitof  a  man,  and  not  to  men 
tion  alfo  the  pangs  of  it  in  the  heart  of  a  woman..  You 
have  very  judicioufly,  and  with  the  greateft  penetra 
tion  imaginable,  confidered  it  as  woman  is  the  crea 
ture  of  whom  the  diffidence  is  raifed  :  but  not  a  word 
of  a  man>  who  is  fo  unmerciful  as  to  move  jealouiy 
in  his  wife,  and  not  care  whether  fhe  is  fo  or  not.  It 
is  poffible  you  may  not  believe  there  are  fuch  tyrants 
in  the  world  ;  but  alas,  1  can  tell  you  of  a  man  who  is 
ever  out  of  humour  in  his  wife's  company,  and  the 
pleafanteil  man  in  the  world  every  where  clfe  ;  the 
greateil  floven  at  home  when  he  appears  to  none  but 

J  See  the  two  firft  Eapers  of  this  volume* 

*  his 
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his  family,  and  moft  exactly  well-drefied  in  all  other 
places.  Alas,  Sir,  is  it  of  courfe,  that  to  deliver  one's 
felf  wholly  into  a  man's  power  without  poflibility  of 
appeal  to  any  other  jurifdicli on  but  his  own  reflections', 
is  fo  little  an  obligation  to  a  gentleman,  that  he  can 
be  offended  and  fall  into  a  rage,  becaufe  my  heart 
fwells  tears  into  my  eyes  when  I  fee  him  in  a  cloudy 
mood  ?  I  pretend  to  no  fuccour,  and  hope  for  no  re 
lief  but  from  himfelf ;  and  yet  he  that  has  fenfe  and 
juftice  m  every  thing  elfe,  sever  reflects,  that  to  come 
home  only  to  fleep  off  an  intemperance,  and  fpend  all 
the  time  he  is  there  as  if  it  were  a  punifhment,  can 
not  but  give  the  anguifh  of  a  jealous  mind.  He  al 
ways  leaves  his  home  as  if  he  were  going  to  court, 
and  returns  as  if  he  were  entering  a  jail.  I  could 
add  to  this,  that  from  his  company  and  his  ufual  dif- 
courfe,  he  does  not  fcruple  being  thought  an  abandon 
ed  man,  as  to  his  morals.  Your  own  imagination  will 
fay  enough  to  you  concerning  the  condition  of  me  his 
wife ;  and  I  wifh  you  would  be  fo  good  as  to  reprefent 
to  him,  for  he  is  not  ill-natured,  and  reads  you  much, 
that  the  moment  I  hear  the  door  fhut  after  him,  1 
throw  myfelf  upon  my  bed,  and  drown  the  child  he 
is  fo  fond  of,  with  my  tears,  and  often  frighten  it 
with  my  cries  ;  that  1  curfe  my  being  ;  that  I  run  to 
myglafs  all  over  bathed  in  forrows,  and  help  the  ut 
terance  of  my  inward  anguifh  by  beholding  the  gulh 
of  my  own  calamities  as  my  tears  fall  from  my  eyes. 
This  looks  like  an  imagined  picture  to  tell  you,  but 
indeed  this  is  one  of  my  paflimes.  Hitherto  I  have 
only  told  you  the  general  temper  of  my  mind,  but  how 
fhall  I  give  you  an  account  of  the  diftraction  of  it  ? 
Could  you  but  conceive  how  cruel  I  am  one  moment 
in  my  refentment,  and  at  the  enfuing  minute,  when  I 
place  him  in  the  condition  mv  anger  would  bring  him 
to,  how  compaffionate  ;  it  would  give  you  feme  notion 
how  miferabie  I  am,  and  how  little  I  deferve  it.  When 
1  remonlirate  with  the  greatelt  gentlenefs  that  is  pof- 
fible  againfl  unhandfome  appearances,  and  that  mar 
ried  perfons  are  under  particular  rules  ;  when  he  is  in 
the  beft  humour  to  receive  this,  I  am  anfwered  only: 
That  I  expofe  my  own  reputation  and  fenfe  if  I  ap- 

'  pear 
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pear  jealous.  I  vvifh,  good  Sir,  you  would  take  this 
into  ferious  confideration,  and  admonifh  hufbands 
and  wives  what  terms  they  ought  to  keep  towards 
each  other.  Your  thoughts  on  this  important  fub- 
jeft  will  have  the  greatefl  reward,  that  which  de- 
fcends  on  fuch  as  feel  the  forrow-s  of  the  afflicted. 
Give  me  leave  to  fubfcribe  myfelf, 

'  Your  unfortunate 

,  *  humble  fervant, 

«  CELINDA.* 

I  had  it  in  my  thoughts,  before  I  received  the  letter 
of  this  lady,  to  confider  this  dreadful  paffion  in  the  mind 
of  a  woman ;  and  the  fman  me  feems  to  feel  does  not 
abate  the  inclination  I  had  to  recommend  to  hufbands  a 
more  regular  behaviour,  than  to  give  the  moft  exquifite 
of  torments  to  thofe  who  love  them,  nay  whofe  torment 
would  be  abated  if  they  did  not  love  them. 

It  is  wonderful  to  obferve  how  little  is  made  of  this 
inexpreffible  injury,  and  how  eafily  men  get  into  a  ha 
bit  of  being  leaft  agreeable  where  they  are  moft  obliged 
to  be  fo.  But  this  fubject  deferves  a  diftincl  Specula 
tion,  and  I  mall  obferve  for  a  day  or  two  the  behaviour 
of  two  or  three  happy  pairs  I  am  acquainted  with,  be 
fore  I  pretend  to  make  a  fyilem  of  conjugal  morality. 
I  defign  in  the  firft  place  to  go  a  few  miles  out  of  town, 
and  there  I  know  where  to  meet  one  who  praclifes  all 
the  parts  of  a  fine  gentleman  in  the  duty  of  an  huf- 
band.  When  he  was  a  bachelor  much  bufmefs  made 
him  particularly  negligent  in  his  habit ;  but  now  there 
is  no  young  lover  living  fo  exact  in  the  care  of  his  per- 
fon.  One  who  afked  why  he  was  fo  long  vvafhing  his 
mouth,  and  fo  delicate  in  the  choice  and  wearing  of 
his  linen,  was  anfwered :  becaufe  there  is  a  woman  of 
merit  obliged  to  receive  me  kindly,  and  I  think  it  in 
cumbent  upon  me  to  make  her  inclination  go  along 
with  her  duty. 

If  a  man  would  give  himfelf  leave  to  think,  he  would 
not  be  fo  unreafonable  as  to  expect  debauchery  and  in 
nocence  could  live  in  commerce  together  :  or  hope  that 

flefh 
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flefh  and  blood  is- capable  of  fo  Uriel;  an  alliance,  as 
that  a  fine  woman  muft  go  on  to  improve  herielf  till 
fhe  is  as  good  and  impaiTive  as  an  angel,  only  to  pre- 
ferve  a  fidelity  to  a  brute  and  a  fatyr.  The  lady  who 
defires  me  for  her  fake  to  end  one  of  my  Papers  with 
the  following  letter,  I  am  perfuaded,  thinks  fuch  a. 
perfevesance  very  impracticable.. 

'  Huiband, 

TAY  more  at  home.     I  know  where  you  vifited 
at  feven  of  the  clock  on  Thurfday  evening.    The 
*  colonel,  whom  you  charged  me  to  fee  no  more,  is 
'  in  town. 
T*  '  MARTHA  HOUSEWIFE.* 

*    By  S'TEELE. 
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Centurite  feniorum  agitant  expertia  frugis  :. 
Celji  prater  eunt  aujhra  poema^a  rhamnes* 
Otnne  tulit  punftum  qui  mifcuit  utile  dulci, 
Lefiorem  deleflando,  pariterque  monendo. 

Hor.  Ars  Poet,  v,  341, 

*'  Old  age  is  only  fond  of  moral  truth, 
"  Leclures  too  grave  difguft  afpiring  youth  ; 
*'  'But  he  who  blends  initruclion  with  delight, 
"  Wins  every  reader,  nor  in  vain  ihall  write." 


I  MAY  call  my  readers  under  two  general  divifions, 
theMERCURiAL  and  theSATURNiNE.  Thefirftare- 
the  gay  part  of  my  difciples,  who  require  Specula 
tions  of  wit  and  humour  ;  the  others  are  thofe  of  a  more 
folemn  and  fober  turn,  who  find  no  pleafure  but  in  Pa 
pers  of  morality  and  found   fenfe.     The  former  call 
every  thing  that  is  ferious,  ftupid  ;  the  latter  look  up 
on 
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on  every  thing  as  impertinent  that  is  ludicrous.  Were 
1  always  grave,  one  half  of  my  readers  would  fall  off 
from  me  :  were  I  always  merry,  I  fhould  lofe  the  other. 
I  make  it  therefore  my  endeavour  to  find  out  entertain 
ments  of  both  kinds,  and  by  that  means  perhaps  con- 
fult  the  good  of  both,  more  than  I  mould  do,  did  I 
always  write  to  the  particular  tafte  of  either.  As  they 
neither  of  them  know  what  I  proceed  upon,  the  fpright- 
ly  reader,  who  takes  up  my  Paper  in  order  to  be  divert 
ed,  very  often  finds  himfeif  engaged  unawares  in  a  fe- 
rious  and  profitable  courfe  of  thinking  .;  as  on  the  con 
trary,  the  thoughtful  man,  who  perhaps  may  hope  to 
find  fomething  iblid,  and  full  of  deep  reflection,  is  very 
often  inft-niibly  betrayed  into  a  fit  ot  mirth.  Jn  a  word, 
the  reader  fits  down  to  my  entertainment  without  know 
ing  his  bill  of  fare,  and  has  therefore  at  lealt  the  plea- 
fure  of  hoping  there  may  be  a  dim  to  his  palate. 

I  mult  confefs,  were  1  left  to  myielf,  I  fhould  rather 
aim  at  inflrucling  than  diverting  ;  but  if  we  will  be  ufe- 
ful  to  the  world,  we  mult  take  it  as  we  find  it.  Au 
thors  of  pro  fe  fled  feverity  difcourage  the  loofer  part  of 
mankind  from  having  any  thing  to  do  wiih  their  writ 
ings.  A  man  mull  have  virtue  in  him,  before  he  will 
enter  upon  the  reading  of  a  SEN  EC  A  or  an  EPICTETU-. 
The  very  title  of  a  moral  treatife  has  fomathing  in  it 
auflere  and  fhocking  to  the  carelefs  and  inconfiderate. 

For  this  reafon  feveral  unthinking  perfons  fall  in  my 
way,  who  would  give  no  attention  to  lectures  delivered 
•with  a  religious  lerioufnefs  or  a  philofophic  gravity. 
They  are  infnared  into  fentiments  of  wifdorn  and  virtue 
when  they  do  not  think  of  it;  and  if  by  that  means 
they  arrive  only  at  fuch  a  degree  of  confideration  as  may 
difpole  them  to  liften  to  more  itudied  and  elaborate 
•difcourfes,  1  fhall  not  think  my  Speculations  ufelelV.  I 
might  Jikewife  obfervc,  that  the  gloomineis  in  which 
fometimes  the  minds  of  the  bc#  men  are  involved,  very 
often  Itands  in  need  of  fuch  little  incitements  to  -mirth 
and  laughter,  as  are  apt  to  difperfe  melancholy,  and  put 
our  faculties  in  good  humour.  To  which  fome  will  add, 
that  the  Britifh  climate,  more  than  any  other,  makes 
enter uinmeius  of  this  nature  in. a  manner  ncceilary. 

If 
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If  what  I  have  here  faid  does  not  recommend,  it  will 
at  leaft  excufe  the  variety  of  my  Speculations.  I  would 
not  willingly  laugh  but  in  order  to  inttruft,  or  if  I  foine- 
times  fail  in  this  point,  when  my  mirth  ceafes  to  be  in- 
ftruclive,  it  mail  never  ceafe  to  be  innocent.  A  fcrupu- 
loiw  conduct  in  this  particular,  has,  perhaps,  more  merit  *  • 
in  it  than  the  generality  of  readers  imagine  ;  did  they 
know  how  many  thoughts  occur  in  a  point  of  humour, 
which  a  difcreet  author  in  modefty  fupprefTes  ;  how 
many  ftrokes  of  raillery  prefent  themfelves,  which  could 
not  fail  to  pleafe  the  ordinary  tafte  of  mankind,  but  are 
ilifled  in  their  birth  by  reafon  of  fome  remote  tendency 
which  they  carry  in  them  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  thofe 
who  read  them  ;  did  they  know  how  many  glances  of 
ill-nature  are  induftrioufly  avoided  for  fear  of  doing 
injury  to  the  reputation  of  another,  they  would  be  apt 
to  think  kindly  of  thofe  writers  who  endeavour  to  make' 
themfelves  diverting,  without  being  immoral.  One 
may  apply  to  thefe  authors  that  paflage  in  Waller. 

"  Poets  lofe  half  the  praife  they  would  have  got, 
"  Were  it  but  known  what  they  difcreetly  blot." 

As  nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  be  a  Wit,  with  all  the 
above-mentioned  liberties,  it  requires  fome  genius  and 
invention  to  appear  fuch  without  them. 

What  I  have  here  faid  is  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
public,  but  with  an  eye  to  my  particular  correfpondent, 
who  has  fent  me  the  following  letter,  which  I  have  caf- 
trated  in  fome  places  upon  thefe  confiderations. 

'SIR, 

HAving  lately  feen  your  difcourfe  upon  a  Match 
of  Grinning  *,  I  cannot  forbear  giving  you  an 
account  of  a  Whittling  Match,  which,  with  many 
others;  I  was  entertained?  with  about  three  years  fince 
at  the  Bath.  The  prize  was  a  guinea,  to  be  confer 
red  upon  the  ableft  Whiftler,  that  is,  on  him  who  could 
whittle  cleareft,  and  go  through  his  tune  without 
laughing,  to  which  at  the  fame  time  he  was  provoked 
by  the  antick  pottures  of  a  Merry- Andrew,  who  was 

*  N"  173.    "  Veft  tin  de  ccux  quon  if  a  pas  juge  a  Qropos  de 
treduire."    f.  SPZCT.  T.  II,  p.  318,  Diic.  L. 

«   tO 
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to  fland  upon  the  ftage  and  p^ay  his  tricks  in  the  eye 
of  the  performer.  Then.  three  competitors  for 

the  ring.  The  firft  was  a  L  -h-man  of  a  vry  pro- 
mifing  afpecl  ;  his  features  v.vrc  <>eadv-  /nui- 

cles  compofed  in  fo  inflexible  ftupiciity,  that  upon  his 
firft  appearance  every  one  gave  the  guinea  for  loft. 
The  Pickled  Herring  however  found  the  way  to  fhake 
him  ;  for  upon  his  whittling'  a  country  jig,  this  un 
lucky  wag  danced  to  it  with  fuch  variety  of  diftortions 
and  grimaces,  that  the  countryman  could  not  forbear 
fmiling  upon  him,  and  by  that  means  fpoiled  his 
whittle  and  loll  the  prize. 

s  The  next  that  mounted  the  ftage  was  an  under- 
citizen  of  the  Bath,  a  perfon  remarkable  among  the 
inferior  people  of  that  place  for  his  great  wifdom  and 
his  broad  band  *.  He  contracted  his  mouth  with  much 
gravity,  and,  that  he  might  difpofe  his  mind  to  be 
more  ferious  than  ordinary,  begun  the  tune  of  THE 
CHILDREN  IN  THE  WOOD,  and  went  through  part 
of  it  with  good  fuccefs ;  when  on  a  fudden  the  wit  at 
his  elbow,  who  had  appeared  wonderfully  grave  and 
attentive  for  fome  time,  gave  him  a  touch  upon  the 
left  moulder,  and  flared  him  in  the  face  with  fo  be 
witching  a  grin,  that  the  Whiftler  relaxed  his  fibres 
into  a  kind  of  fimper,  and  at  length  burft  out  into  an 
open  laugh.  The  third  who  entered  the  lifts  was  a 
footman,  who  in  defiance  of  the  Merry- Andrew,  and 
all  his  arts,  whiftled  a  Scotch  Tune  and  an  Italian 
Sonata,  with  fo  fettled  a  countenance  that  he  bore 
away  the  prize,  to  the  great  admiration  of  fome  hun 
dreds  of  peribns,  who,  as  well  as  myfelf,  were  pre- 
fent  at  this  trial  of  fkill.  Now,  Sir,  1  humbly  con 
ceive,  whatever  you  have  determined  of  the  Grin- 
nersf,  the  Whiftlers  ought  to  be  encouraged,  not 
only  as  their  art  is  pra&iled  without  diftortion,  but 
as  it  improves  country  mufic,  promotes  gravity,  and 
teaches  ordinary  people  to  keep  their  countenances,  if 
they  fee  any  thing  ridiculous  in  their  betters  ;  befides 
that  it  feems  an  entertainment  very  particularly  adapt 
ed  to  the  Bath,  at  it  is  ufual  for  a  rider  to  whittle  to 
his  horfe  when  he  would  make  his  waters  pafs. 

«  I  am,  Sir,  &c.» 
*  111.1707.  <\  See  SPECT.  N°  173. 

POST- 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

*  After  having  difpatched  thefe  two  important  points 
of  Grinning  and  Whittling,  1  hope  you  will  oblige  the 
world  with  fome  reflections  upon  Yawning,  as  1  have 
feen  it  pradifed  on  a  twelfth-night  among  otherChrift- 
mas  gambols  at  the  houfe  of  a  very  worthy  gentle 
man,  who  always  entertains  his  tenants  at  that  time 
of  the  year.  '1  hey  Yawn  for  a  Chefhire  cheefe,  and 
begin  about  midnight,  when  the  whole  company  is 
difpofed  to  be  droufy.  He  that  yawns  widell,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fo  naturally  as  to  produce  the  moit 
yawns  among  the  fpe&ators,  carries  home  the  cheefe. 
If  you  handle  this  fubjecl  as  you  ought,  I  queftion. 
not  but  your  Paper  will  fet  half  the  kingdom  a 
Yawning,  though  1  dare  promife  you  it  will  never 
*  make  any  body  fall  afleep.'  L* 

*  By  ADDISON,  dated 'it  feems,  London. 


N°  1 80     Wednefday,  September  16,  1711. 


Deliranl  Regei)  phciuntur 

Hor.  i  Ep.  ii.  14* 

"  The  monarch's  folly  makes  the  people  rue.'*      P, 

THE  following  letter  has  fo  much  weight  and  good 
fenfe,  that  1  cannot  forbear  inferting  it,  though, 
it  relates  to  a  hardened  (inner,  whom  I  have  very 
liule  hopes  of  reforming,  viz.  Lewis  XIV.  of  France. 

«  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

Midft  the  variety  of  fubjefts  of  which  you  have 
treated,  I  could  wi(h  it  had  fallen  in  your  way, 
«  to  expofe  the  Vanity  of  Conquelb.  This  though: 
*  would  naturally  lead  one  to  the  French  King,  who  lias 
f  been  generally  eiteemed  the  greateil  conqueror  of  our 
«  age,  fill  her  majtfty's  armies  had  lorn  from  him  io 
4  «  many 
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'   many  of  his  countries,  and  deprived  him  of  the  fruit 

*  of  all  his  former  victories.     For   my  own   part,  if  I 

*  were  to  draw  his  picture,  I  ihould  be  for  taking  him 

*  no  lower  than  to  the  peace  of  Refwick  *,  juft  at  the 

*  end  of  his  tiiumphs,  and  before  his  reverfe  of  fortune  : 
'  and  even  then  1  ftould  not  forbear  thinking  his  am- 
f  bition  had  been  vain  and  unprofitable  to  himfelf  an4 

*  'his  people. 

*  As  for  himfelf,  it  is  certain  he  can  have  gained  no- 
'   thing  by  his  conquelts,  if  they  have  not  rendered  him 
'  mailer  of  more  fubjecls,  more  riches,  or  greater  power. 

*  What  I  mall  be  able  to  offer  upon  thefe  heads,  1  re- 
'  folve  to  fubmit  to  your  confideration. 

*  To  begin  then  with  his  increafe  of  fubjefts.     From 
'   the  time  he  carae  of  age,  and  has  been  a  manager  for 
r  himfelf,  all  the  people  he  had  acquired  were  fuch  only 
«  as  he  had  reduced  by  his  wars,  and  were  left  in  his 
'  pofleffion  by  the  peace  ;  he  had  conquered  not  above 
'  one  third  part  of  Flanders,  and  confequently  no  more 
'  than  one  third  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  province. 

«   About  100  years  ago  the  houfes  in   that  country 
'  were  all  numbered,  and  by  a  juft  computation  the  in- 

*  habitants  of  all   forts  could  not  then  exceed  750,000 

*  fouls.     And  if  any  man  will  confider  the  defolation  by 

*  almoft  perpetual  wars,  the  numerous  armies  that  have 
'   lived  almoft  ever  fince  at  difcretion  upon  the  people, 
'  and  how   much  of  their  commerce  has  removed  for 
'  more  fecurity  to  other  places,  he  will  have  little  rea- 
'  ion    to  imagine   that   their  numbers  have  fince  in- 

*  creafed  ;  and  therefore  with  one  third  part  of  that 
§  province  that  prince  can  have  gained  no  more  than 

*  one  third  part  of  the  inhabitants,  or  250,000  new 
'  fubje&s,  even  though  it  ihould  be  fuppofed  they  were 
'  all  contented  to  live  itill  in  their  native  country,  and 

*  transfer  their  allegiance  to  a  new  mailer. 

'  The  fertility  of  this  province,  its  convenient  fitua- 

*  tion  for  trade  and  commerce,  its  capacity  for  furnifh- 

*  ing  employment  and  fubfiilence  to  great  numbers,  and 

*  Signed  Sept.  20,  N.  S.  1696,  at  the  palace  of  Refwick,  fituatc 
nidway  between  Delft  and  the  Hague.    This  was  a  Peace  with  France, 
oa  the  parts  of  Spain,  England,  Holland,  and  the  Empire,  &c. 

VOL,  III.  D  «  the 
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the  vaft  armies  that  have  been  maintained  here,  make 
it  credible  that  the  remaining  two  thirds  of  Flanders 
are  equal  to  all  his  other  conquefts  ;  and  confequently 
by  all  he  cannot  have  gained  more  than  750,000  new 
fubjecls,  men,  women  and  children,  efpecially  if  a 

*  dedudtion  (hall  be  made  of  fuch  a,s  have  retired  from 
f  the  conqueror  to  live  under  their  old  mafters. 

•'  It  is  time  now  to  fet  his  lofs  againft  his  profit,  and 
«  to  (hew  for  the  new  fubjecls  he  had  acquired,  how 

*  many  old  ones  he  had  loft  in  the  acquifuion.     I  think 

*  that  in  his  wars  he  has  feldom  brought  lefs  into  the 
'  field  in  all  places  than  two  hundred  thoufand  fighting 

*  men,  befides  what  have  been  left  in  garrifons  ;  and  I 
'  think  the  common  computation  is,   that  of  an  army, 
c  at  the  end  of  a  campaign,  without  fieges  or  battles, 
'  fcarce  four  fifth;;  can  be  muftered  of  thofe  that  came 
(  into  the  field  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.      His  wars 

*  at  feveral  times  until  the  laft  peace  have  held  about  20 
'  years ;  and  if  40,000  yearly  loft,  or  a  fifth  part  of  his 

*  armies,  are  to  be  multiplied  by  20,   he  cannet  have 
«  loft  lefs  than  800,000  of  his  old  fubjecls,  and  all  able- 

*  bodied  men  ;  a  greater  number  than  the  new  fubjecls 
'  he  had  acquired. 

'But  this  lofs  is  not  all.     Providence  feems  to  have 

*  equally  divided  the  whole  mafs  of  mankind  into  dif- 

*  ferent  fexes,   that  every  woman  may  have  her  huf- 
'  band,  and   that  both  may  equally  contribute  to  the 

*  continuance  of  the  fpecies.     It  follows  then,  that  for 

*  all  the  men  that  have  been  loft,  as  many  women  mull 
'  have  lived  fingl'e,  and  it  were  but  charity  to  believe 
'  they  have  not  done  all  the  fervice  they  were  capable 

*  of  doing  in  their  generation.     In  fo  long  a-courfe  of 
'  years  great  part  of  them  mull  have  died,  and  all  the 
'  reft  mnft  go  off  at  laft  without  leaving  any  reprefen- 
'  tatives  behind.     By   this  account  he  muft  have  loft 

*  not  only  800,000  fubjecls,  but  double  that  number, 
'  and   all   the  increafe  that  was  reafonably  to  be  ex- 
'  peeled  from  it. 

*  It  is  faid  in  the  laft  war  there  was  a  famine  in  his 
'  kingdom,  which  fwept  away  two  millions  cf  his  peo- 
(  pie.  This  is  hardly  credible.  Jf  the,  lofs  was  only 

*  cf  one  fifth  part  of  that  fum,  it  was  very  great.    But 

'  it 
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*  it  is  no  wonder  there   (houid  be  famine,  where  fo 

*  much  of  the  people's  fubitance  is  taken  away  for  the, 

*  king's   ufe,  that   they  have  not  fufficient  left  to  pro- 
f  vide  againft  accidents  ;  where  fo  many  of  the   men 

*  are  taken  from  the  plough  to  ferve  the  king  in  his 
«  wars,  and   a  great  part  of  the  tillage  is  left  to  the 
«  weaker   hands    of  fo   many    women   and   children. 
«  Whatever  was  the  lofs,  it  mult  undoubtedly  be  placed 

*  to  the  account  of  his  ambition. 

*  And  fo  muft  alfo  the  deftruftion  or  banimment  of 
'  3  or  400,000  of  his  reformed  fubjecls ;  he  could  have 
'  no  other  reafons  for  valuing  tho'e  lives  fo  very  cheap, 
f  but  only  to  recommend  himfelf  to  the  bigotry  of  the 

*  Spanifli  nation. 

'  How  "mould  there  be  induftry  in  atountry  where 

'  all  property  is  precarious  ?   \Vhat  fubje6l  will  fow  his 

'  land  that  his  prince  may  reap  the  whole  harveft  ? 

«  Parfimony  and  frugality  muft  be  ftrangers  to  fuch  a 

*  people  ;  for  will  any  man   fave  to-day  what  he  has 
'  reafon   to  fear  will  be  taken  from  him  to-morrow  ? 

*  And  where  is  the  encouragement  for  marrying  f  Will 
'  any  man  think  of  raifing  children,  without  any  affu- 
'  ranee  of  clothing  for  their. backs,  or  fo  much  as  food 
4  far  their  bellies  ?   And  thus  by  his  fatal  ambition  he 

*  mutt  have  leitened  the  number  of  his  fubjecls  not 

*  only  by  daughter  and  destruction,  but  by  preventing 
«  their  very  births,  he  has  done  as  much  as  was  pofll- 
'  ble  towards  deftroying  pofteriiy  itfelf.. 

*  Is   this    then    the    great,    the  invincible   LEWIS  ? 

*  This  the  immortal  man,  the  Tout-juti/ant,    or  the 
'  Almighty,  as  his  flatterers  have  called  him  ?    Is  this 
«  the  man  that  is  fo  celebrated  frr  his  conquefts  ?    For 
'*  every  fubjecl  he  has  acquired,  has  he   not  loll  three 

*  that  were  his  inheritance  ?    Are  not  his  troops  fewer, 
^  and  thofe  neither  fo  well  fed,  or  clothed,  or  paid,  as 

*  they   were  formerly,  though   he  has   now   fo   much 
«  greater    caufc    to    exert    himfelf?    And    what    can 
'  be  the  reafon  of  all  this,  but  that  his  revenue  is 

*  a  great  deal  lefs,  his   fubjecls  are  either  poorer,  or 
«  not  fo  many  to  be  plundered  by  -conftani  taxes  for 

*  his  ufe? 

D    2  (    It 
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'  It  is  well  for  him  he  had  found  out  a  way  to  fteal 
'  a  kingdom  *  ;  if  he  had  gone  on  conquering  as  he 

*  did  before,  his  ruin  had    been   long   iince  fmifhed. 

*  This  brings  to  my  mind  a  faying  of  king  Pyrrbus, 

*  after  he  had  a  fecond  tinje   beat  the   Romans   in   a 
'  pitched  battle,  and  was  complimented  by  his  gene- 
'   rals ;   "  Yes,  fays  he,  fuch  another  victory  and  I  am 
*t  quite  undone.'*     And  fmce  I  have  mentioned  Pyr- 
4  rhus,  I   will   end   with  a  very  good,  though  known 

*  llory   of  tliis    ambitious    madman.     When    he   had 

*  /hewn  the  utmoft  fondnefs  for  his  expedition  a^ainft 

*  the  Romans,     Cyneas  his   chief  minifter   afked  him 
'  what  he   propofed   to   himfelf  by   this  war  ?    Why, 

*  fays  Pyrrhus,  to   conquer   the   Romans,  and  reduce 

*  all  Italy  to  my  obedience.     What  then  ?  fays  Cyneas +. 

*  To  pafs  over  into  Sicily,  fays  Pyrrhus,  and  then  all 

*  the  Sicilians  muft  be  our  fubjefts.      And  what  does 

*  your  majefty  intend  next  ?  Why  truly,  fays  the  king, 
'  to  conquer  Carthage,  and  make  myfelf  matter  of  all 

*  Africa.     And  what,  Sir,  fays  the  minifter,  is  to  be 

*  the  end  of  all   your  expeditions  ?   Why    then,  fays 

*  the  king,  for  the  reft  of  our  lives  we  will  fit  down 

*  to  good  wine.      How,  Sir,  replied  Cyneas,  to  bet- 

*  ter  than  we  have  now  before  us  ?    Have   we   not  al- 

*  ready  as  much  as  we  can  drink  ? 

'  Riot  and  excefs  are  not  the  becoming   characters 

*  of  princes  ;    but  if  Pyrrhus  and  Lewis  had   cebauch- 

*  ed  like  Pitellius,  they  had  been  lefs  hunful  to   their 

*  people. 

'  Your  humble  fervant, 
Tj  '  PHILARITHMUS  f .* 

*  The  kingdom  of  Spain,  feized  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1701,  for 
his  grandfon,  as  left  him  by  the  will  of  Charles  II.  which  the 
enemies  of  France  looked  upon  -as  forged,  or  made  when  Charles 
was  non-fcmpcs- 

f  This  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Hesry  Martyn.  See  SPECT. 
Vol.  VII.  N°  555,  and  »^. 

J  By  STEELE,  ttanjcribed  from  the  letter-box. 

•f-J-t  ^c  Drury-Lanc,  on  Wedncfday,  Sept.  26,  "  The  Recruiting 
<*  Officer,"  Capt.  Plume,  Mr.  Wilks  j  Serj.  Kite,  Mr.  Eftcourt  j 
Capt.  Brazen,  Mr.  Cibbcr  5  J.  Ballance,  Mr.  Kecne  j  Mr.  Worthy, 
Mr.  Mills  i  Bullock,  Mr.  Bullock}  C.  Fermain,  Mr.  Nairn ;  T. 
Appletree,  Mr.  Bullock,  JUK.  Sylvia,  Mrs.  OldfielJ  ;  Melinda,  Mrs. 
Rogers}  and  Rofe,  Mrs."  Bickncll.  Si-iCT.  in  fe/ia.  See  TAT. 
vith  notes,  Vol.  I,  p.  425. 

Thurfday, 
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N°  181     Thurfday,  September  27,  1711. 


Hi  3  I  aery  mis  <vitam  damu:,   &  miferefcimus  ultra. 

Virg.  JEn.  ii. 

"  Mov'd  by  thefe  tears,  we  pity  and  protect." 


I 


AM  more  pleafed  with  a  letter  that  is  filled  with 
touches  of  nature  than  of  wit.  The  following  one 
is  of  this  kind, 

•SIR, 

AMONG  all  the  diflrefTes  which  happen  in  fami 
lies,  I  do  not  remember  that  you  have  touched 
upon  the  marriage  of  children  without  the  confent 
of  their  parents.  I  am  one  of  thefe  unfortunate  per- 
fons.  I  was  about  fifteen  when  I  took  the  liberty 
to  choofe  for  myfelf ;  and  have  ever  fince  languifhed 
under  the  difpleafure  of  an  inexorable  father,  who, 
though  he  fees  me  happy  in  the  bell  of  hufbands,  and 
blefTed  with  very  fine  children,  can  never  be  prevail 
ed  upon  to  forgive  me.  He  was  fo  kind  to  me  before 
this  unhappy  accident,  that  indeed  it  makes  my 
breach  of  duty,  in  fome  meafure,  inexcufable ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  creates  in  me  fuch  a  tendernefs 
towards  him,  that  1  love  him  above  all  things,  and 
would  die  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  I  have  thrown 
myfelf  at  his  feet,  and  bcfought  him  with  tears  to 
pardon  me ;  but  he  always  pufhes  me  away,  and  fpurns 
me  from  him.  I  have  written  feveral  letters  to  him, 
but  he  will  neither  open  nor  receive  them.  About  two 
years  ago  I  fent  my  little  boy  to  him,  drefled  in  a  new 
apparel ;  but  the  child  returned  to  me  crying,  be- 
caufe  he  faid  his  grandfather  would  not  fee  him,  and 
had  ordered  him  to  be  put  out  of  his  houfe.  My 
mother  is  won  over  to  my  fide,  but  dares  not  mention 
D  3  <  me 
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me  to  my  father  for  fear  of  provoking  him.  About  a 
month  ago  he  lay  fick  upon  his  bed,  and  in  great 
danger  of  his  life  :  I  was  pierced  to  the  heart  at  the 
news,  and  could  not  forbear  going  to  inquire  after 
his  health..  My  mother  took  this  opportunity  of 
fpeaking  in  my  behalf:  Ihe  told  him  with  abundance 
of  tears,  that  I  was  come  to  fee  him,  that  I  could  not 
fpeak  to  her  for  weeping,  and  that  1  mould  certainly 
break  my  heart  if  he  refufed  at  that  time  to  give 
rrfe  his  bleffing,  and  be  reconciled  to  me.  He  was 
fo  far  from  relenting  towards  me,  that  he  bid  her 
fpeak  no  more  of  rne,  unlefs  (he  had  a  mind  to  difturb 
him  in  his  laft  moments;  for,  Sir,  you  muft  know 
that  he  has  the  reputation  of  an  honeil  and  religious 
man,  which  makes  my  misfortune  fo  much  the  greater* 
God  be  thanked  he  is  fince  recovered  :  but  his  fe- 
vere  ufage  has  given  me  fuch  a  blow,  that  1  fhall 
foon  fink  under  it,  unlefs  I  may  be  relieved  by  any 
impreffions  which  the  reading  of  this  in  your  Paper 
may  make  upon  him. 

*  I  am,  &c.' 

Of  all  hardne/Tes  of  heart  there  is  none  fo  inex- 
cufable  as  that  of  parents  towards  their  chil'dren.  An 
obftinate,  inflexible,  unforgiving  temper  is  odious  upon 
all  occafions;  but  here  it  is  unnatural.  The  love, 
tendernefs,  and  companion,  which  are  apt  to  arife  in 
us  towards  thofe  who  depend  upon  us,  is  that  by  which 
the  whole  world  of  life  is  upheld.  The  Supreme  Being, 
by  the  tranfcendent  excellency  and  goodnefs  of  his 
nature,  extends  his  mercy  towards  all  his  works;  and 
becaufe  his  creatures  have  not  fuch  a  fpontaneous  be- 
nevolence  and  companion  towards  thofe  who  are  under 
their  care  and  protection,  he  has  implanted  in  them 
an  inftincl,  that  fupplies  the  place  of  this  inherent 
goodnefs.  I  have  illuftrated  this  kind  of  inftinft  ia 
*  former  Papers  *,  and  have  fliewn  how  it  runs  through 
all  the  fpecies  of  brute  creatures,  as  indeed  the  whole 
animal  creation  fubfiits  by  it. 

*  SPEC.  NQ  120,  izi. 

This 
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This  inftinfl  in  man  is  mere  general  and  imcircum- 
fcribed  than  in  brutes,  as  being  enlarged  by  the  di&ates 
of  reafon  and  duty.  For  if  we  contider  ourfelves  at 
tentively,  we  ihall  find  that  we  are  not  only  inclined  to 
love  thofe  who  defcend  from  us,  but  that  we  bear  a 
kind  of  ropyj?,  or  natural  affection,  to  every  thing  whiclr 
relies  upon  us  for  its  good  and  prefervation.  Depen 
dence  is  a  perpetual  call  upon  humanity,  and  a  greater 
incitement  to  tendernefs  and  pity  than  any  other  motiv« 
whatfoever. 

The  man  therefore  who,  notwithftanding  any  paflion 
or  refentment,  can  overcome  this  powerful  inftinft,  and 
extinguish  natural  affeclion,  debates  his  mind  even  be 
low  brutality,  fruftrates,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  the 
great  defign  of  Providence,  and  ftrikes  out  of  his  na 
ture  one  of  the  mod  divine  principles  that  is  planted 
in  it. 

Among  innumerable  arguments  which  might  be 
brought  againft  fuch  an  unreafonable  proceeding,  I  ihall 
©nly  infill  on  one.  We  make  it  the  condition  of  our  for- 
givenefs  that  we  forgive  others.  In  our  very  prayers 
we  defire  no  more  than  to  be  treated  by  this  kind  of 
retaliation.  The  cafe  therefore  before  us  feems  to  be 
what  they  call  a  CASE  IN  POINT;  the  relation  be 
tween  the  child  and  father  being  what  comes  neareil  to 
that  between  a  creature  and  its  Creator.  If  the  father 
is  inexorable  to  the  child  who  has  offended,  let  the 
offence  be  of  never  fo  high  a  nature,  how  will  he  ad- 
drefs  himfelf  to  the  Supreme  Being,  under  the  tender 
appellation  of  a  Father,  and  defire  of  him  fuch  a  for- 
givenefs  as  he  himfelf  refufes  to  grant? 

To  this  I  might  add  many  other  religious,  as  well 
as  many  prudential  confiderations ;  but  if  the  lad 
mentioned  motive  does  not  prevail,  I  defpair  of  fucceed- 
ing  by  any  other,  and  mail  therefore  conclude  my 
Paper  with  a  very  remarkable  ftory,  which  is  recorded 
in  an  old  chronicle  publilhed  by  FREHER,  among  the 
writers  of  the  German  hiftory  *. 

EGINHART, 

"*  Marquard  Freher  was  a  celebrated  Lawyer  of  the  i6tH  century, 

who  obliged  the  world  with  many  curious  and  learned  works,  and 

among  the  reil  with,  Rervm  Gcrmanlcarv.m  Serif  ttres  ,  ,  ,  ,  a  Cards 

D  4  i&pa, 
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EGINHART,  who  was  fecretary  to  Charles  the 
Great,  became  exceeding  popular  by  his  behaviour  in 
that  poft.  His  great  abilities  gained  him  the  favour  of 
his  matter,  and  the  efteem  of  the  whole  court.  Jmma, 
the  daughter  of  the  emperor,  was  fo  pleafed  with  his 
perfon  and  converfation,  that  me  fell  in  love  with  him  f. 
As  me  was  one  of  the  greateft  beauties  of  the  age, 
Eginhart  anfwered  her  wit^h  a  more  than  equal  return 
of  paflion.  They  iUfled  their  flames  for  fome  time, 
under  apprehenfion  of  the  fatal  confequences  that  might 
enfue.  Eginhart  at  length  refolving  to  hazard  all, 
rather  than  live  deprived  of  one  whom  his  heart  was  fo 
much  fet  upon,  conveyed  himfelf  one  night  into  the 
princefs's  apartment,  and  knocking  gently  at  the  door, 
was  admitted  as  a  perfon  who  had  lomething  to  com 
municate  to  her  from  the  emperor.  He  was  with  her 
in  private  moil  part  of  the  night ;  but  upon  his  prepar 
ing  to  go  away  about  break  of  day,  he  obferved  that 
there  had  fallen  a  great  fno-.v  during  ins  ftay  with  the 
princefs.  This  very  much  perple.xrd  him,  left  the  prints 
of  his  feet  in  the  inow  might  make  diicoveries  to  the 
king,  who  often  ufed  to  viiit  his  daughter  in  the  morn 
ing.  He  acquainted  the  princefs  Imma  with  his  fears ; 
who,  after  fome  confutations  upon  the  matter,  prevail 
ed  upon  him  to  let  her  carry  him  through  the  mow  upon 
her  own  moulders.  It  happened,  that  the  emperor  not 
being  able  to  fleep,  was  at  that  time  up  and  walking  in 
his  chamber,  when  upon  looking  through  the  window  he 
perceived  his  daughter  tottering  under  her  burden,  and 
carrying  his  firit  miniiier  acrofs  the  fnow  ;  which  me 
had  no  iboner  done,  but  ihe  returned  again  with  the 
utmoft  fpeed  to  her  own  apartment.  The  emperor  was 
•extremely  troubled  and  ailonifhed  at  this  accident ; 
but  refolded  to  fpeak  nothing  of  until  a  proper  oppor 
tunity.  In  the  mean  time,  Eginhart  knowing  that  what 
he  had  done  could  not  be  long  a  fecret,  determined  to 
retire  from  court ;  and  in  order  to  it.  begged  the  empe- 

Afagno  ad  Trcdcrlcum  111.  $  Tom.  1600,  ©V.  In  this  work  he  has 
inferred  an  old  monaftic  chronicle,  which  contains  the  following 
tale — Vid.  Tom*  I.  Cbronicon  Laurijpamcnjis  tcensbii ;  fub  ann^  805. 

•f  This  Lady  had  been  betrothed  to  the  Grecian  Emperor  (Reg't 
Greecorum  d'jp'jnjata,  Freher.)  P. 

ror 
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ror  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  difmifs  him,  pretending 
a  kind  of  difcontent  at  his  not  having  been  rewarded 
for  his  long  fervkes.  The  emperor  would  not  give  a 
direft  anfwer  to  his  petition,  but  told  him  he  would 
think  of  it,  and  appointed  a  certain  day  when  he  would 
let  him  know  his  pleafure.  He  then  called  together 
the  molt  faithful  of  his  counfellors,  and  acquainting 
them  with  his  fecretary's  crime,-  afked  them  their  ad 
vice  in  fo  delicate-  an  affair.  They  moft  of  them  gave 
their  opinion,  that  the  perfon  could  not  be  too  fevereJy 
punifhed  who  had  thus  dishonoured  his  mailer.  Upon, 
the  whole  debate,  the  emperor  declared  it  was  his 
opinion,  that  Eginhart's  punimment  would  rather  in- 
creafe  than  diminifh  the  Ihame  of  his  family,  and  that 
therefore  he  thought  it  the  moft  advifeable  to  wear  out 
the  memory  of  the  fa<Sl,  by  marrying  him  to  his  daughter. 
Accordingly  Eginhart  was  called  in,  and  acquainted  by 
the  emperor,  that  he  ihould  no  longer  have  any  pre 
tence  of  complaining  his  fervices  were  not  rewarded, 
for  that  the  princefs  Imma  mould  be  given  him  in  mar 
riage,  with  a  dower  fuitable  to  her  quality  j  which  was 
foon  after  performed  accordingly  *..  Lf 

X 

*  Mur.f.  Baylc,  who  has  inferred  the  foregoing  ftory  In  his  Dic- 
t'nrrary  [Art.  £r;i  SMART,]  whence  perhaps  Ann  SON  had  it,  thinks 
thut  with  a  little  embellishment  if-might  be  made  one  of  the  plea- 
fnteft  Talcs  in  the  world,  p:\rticulany  in  the  hands  of  fuch  a 
writer  as  La  Fontaine.  The  frontifpiccc  might  afford  a  (Iriking 
parallel  between  the  effects  of  love,  and  the  efFe&S  of  piety,  be 
tween  yEncas  loaded  with  his  father,  and  Imrna  bending  under  her 
gallant.  The  good  emperor  beholding  her  at  a  diftance  (as  he- 
was  rtar- gazing)  would  not  be  the  leaft-interefting  figure  in  the 
piece;  Specially  if  the  engraver  did  but  enter  into  the  reflection*  of 
<i  v  ireful  father  on  fuch  an  cceafion. 

t  By  ADD i SON,  dated  it  fecms  from  London. 

,  tit  At  Drury-Lanc,  on  Thurfday,  Sept.  27,  '«  Love  for  Love." 
Brn,  Mi.  Dogger;  Sir  S.  Legend,  Mr.  Eitcourt ;  Valentine,  Mr.. 
Wilke;  Scandal,  Mr.  Booth;  Tnttle,  Mr.  Cibbcr;  Forcfight,  Mr. 
Johnfon  ;  Trapland,  Mr.  Norris  ;  Jeremy,  Mr.  Bowen  ;  Angelica, 
Mrs..  Oldfield;  Mrs.  Forcfight,  Mrs.  Rogers.;  Mrs.  Frail,  Mrs.. 
Porter;  Mifs  Prue,  Mrs.  Santlow  j  and  Nuric  by  Mrs.  Willisr 
'' 


Friday, 
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Plus  aloes  quam  mellis  babet  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  1 80. 

"  The  bitter  overbalances  the  fweet." 

AS  all  parts  of  human  life  come  under  my  obfer- 
vation,  my  reader  muft  not  make  uncharitable- 
inferences  from  my  fpeaking  knowingly  of  that 
ibrt  of  crime  which  is  at  prefent  treated  of.     He  will,  I 
hope,  fuppofe  I  know  it  only  from  the  letters  of  corre- 
fpondents,  two  of  which  you  mall  have  as  follow. 

s  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

*  T  T  is  wonderful  to  me  that  among  the  many  enor~ 
"  JL  mities  which  you  have  treated  of,   you  have  not 
'  mentioned  that  of  wenching,  and  particularly  the  en- 

*  fnaring  part.     I  mean,   that  it  is  a  thing  very  fit  for 
'  your  pen,  to  expofe  the  villainy  of  the  practice  of  de- 

*  lading  women      You  are  to  know,  Sir,  that  I  myfelf 

*  am  a  woman  who  have  been  one  of  the  unhappy  that 

*  have  fallen  into  this  misfortune,  and  that  by  the  infi- 

*  nuation  of  a  very  worthlefs  fellow,  who  ferved  others 

*  in  the  fame  manner  both  before  my  rain  and  fmce  that 
c  time.     I  had,  as  foon  as  the  rafcal  left  me,  fo  much 

*  indignation   and  refolution,  as   not   to  go  upon  the 

*  town,  as  the  phrafe  is,   but  took  to  work  for  my  liv- 

*  ing  in  an  obfcure  place,  out  of  the  knowledge  of  all 
4  with  whom  I  was  before  acquainted. 

'  It  is  the  ordinary  practice  and  buiinefs  of  life  with 

*  afetof  idle  fellows  about  this  town,  to  write  letters, 

*  fend  meflages,  and  form  appointments  with  little  raw 

*  unthinking  girls,  and  leave  them  after  poileiTion  of 

*  them,  without  anj  mercy,  tofliame,  infamy,  poverty, 
e  and  difeafe.  Were  you  to  read  the  naufeous  imperti- 

*  uences  which  are  written  on  thefe  occaiions,  and  to  fee 

*  the 
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*  the  filly  creatures  fighingover  them,  it  could  not  but 
'  be  matter  of  mirth  as  well  as  pity.      A  little  prentice 
'  girl  of  mine  has  been  for  fome  time  applied  to  by  an 

*  Irifh  fellow,  who  drefl.es  very  fine,  and  ftruts  in  a  laced 
'  coatr  and  is  the  admiration  of  feamflre/Tes  who  are 
f  tinder  age  in  town.    Ever  fince  I  have  had  fome  know- 
f  ledge  of  the  matter,  I  have  debarred  my  prentice  from 
'  pen,  Ink,  and  paper.     But  the  other  day  he  befpoke 

*  fome  cravats  of  me  ;  I  went  out  of  the  mop,  and  left 

*  his  miilrefs  to  put  them  up  into  a  bandbox  in  order  to 
'  be  fent  to  him  when  his  man  called.     When  I  came 
'  into  the  mop  again,  I  took  occafion  to  fend  her  away, 
'  and  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  written  thefe  words, 
"  Why  would  you  ruin  a  harmlefs  creature  that  loves 
"  your"  then  in  the  lid,   tf  There  is  no  refilling  Stre- 
"  phon  :"  I  fearched  a  little  farther,  and  found  in  the 
'  riro  of  the  box,  "  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night  come  in 
**  a  hackney-coach  at  che  end  of  our  ftreet."  This  was 
f  enough  to  alarm  me  ;  I  fent  away  the  things,  and  took 
'  my  meafures  accordingly.  An  hour  or  two  before  the 
'  appointed  time  I  examined  my  young  lady,  and  found 
'  her  trunk  fluffed  with  impertinent  letters,  and  an  old 
1   fcroll  of  parchment  in  Latin,  which  her  lover  had  fent 
'  her  as  a  fettlement  of  fifty  pounds  a  year.  Amongother 
'  things,  there  was  alfo  the  belt  lace  I  had  in  my  mop 
'  to  make  him  a  prefent  for  cravats,     I  was  very  glad 

'  of  this  laft  circumftance,  becanfe  I  could  very  confci- 

'  cntioufly  fvvear  againft  him   that  he  had  inticed  my 

*  fervant  away,  and  was  her  accomplice  in  robbing  me  : 

*  I  procured  a  warrant  again  it  him  accordingly      l''very 

*  thing  was  now  prepared,  and  the  tender  hour  of  love 
'  approaching,  J,  who  had  acted  for  myfelf  in  my  youth 

*  the  fame  fenfelefs  part,  knew  how  to  manage  accord- 

*  ingly;   therefore,   after   having   locked  up  my  maid, 
'  and  not  being  fo  much  unlike  her  in  height  and  mape, 
'  as  in  a  huddled  way  not  to  pafs  for  her,   i  delivered 
'  the  bundle  defigned   to   be   carried  off  to  her  lover's 
'  man,  who  came  with  the  fignal  to  receive  them.  Thus 

*  I  followed  after  to  the  coach,  where  when  !  faw  his 
'  matter  take  them  in,  1  cried  out   »  hieves  !  Thieves! 
4  and  the  conftable  with  his  attendants  feized  my  ex- 
'  pe&ing  lover,  I  kept  myfelf  unobferved  until  I  faw  the 

D  6  '  crowd 
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crowd  fufficiently  incrcafed,  and  then  appeared  to  de- 
clare  the  goods  to  be  mine;  and  had  the  fatisfaclion 
to  fee  my  man  of  mode  put  Into  the  Round- Houfe, 
with  the  flolen  wares  by  him,  to  be  produced  in  evi- 
dence  againil  him  the  next  morning.  This  matter  is 
notorioufly  known  to  be  fact  ;  and  I  have  been  <:on- 
tented  to  lave  my  prentice,  and  take  a  year's  rent  of 
this  mortified  lover,  not  to  appear  farther  in'the  mat- 
ter.  This  was  fome  penance;  but,  Sir,  is  this  enough 
for  a  villainy  of  much  more  pernicious  confequence 
than  the  trifles  for  which  he  was  to  have  been  indidl- 
ed?  Should  not  you,  and  all  men  of  any  parts  or  ho- 
nour,  put  things  upon  ib  right  a  foot,  as  that  fuch  a 
rafcal  mould  not  laugh  at  the  imputation  of  what  he 
was  really  guilty,  and  dread  being  accufed  of  that 
for  which  he  was  arrefted  ? 

'  In  a  word,  Sir,  it  is  in  the  power  of  you,  and  fuch 
as  I  hope  you  are,  to  make  it  as  infamous  to  rob  a 
poor  creature  of  her  honour  as  her  clothes,  i  leave 
this  to  your  confideration,  only  take  leave  (which 
I  cannot  do  without  fighing)  to  remark  to  you,  that 
if  this  had  been  the  fenfe  of  mankind  thirty  years 
ago,  I  iliould  have  avoided  a  life  fpent  in  poverty 
and  ihamc. 

*  I  am,  Sir, 

5    *  your  moil  humble  fervant, 

*  ALICE  THREAD  NEED  i- E.* 

*  Mr.*  SPECTATOR,  Round-Houfe,  Sept.  9. 

I  A  M  a  man  of  pleafure  about  town,  but  by  the 
flupidity  of  a  dull  rogue  of  a  juftice  of  peace,  and 
an  infolent  conilable,  upon  the  oath  of  an  old  harri 
dan,  am  imprifoned  here  for  theft,  when  1  deilgned 
only  fornication.  The  midnight  rmigiftrate,  as  he  con 
veyed  me  along,  had  you  in  his  mouth,  and  laid,  this 
would  make  ap.ure  itory  for  the  SPECTATOR.  J  hope, 
Sir,  you  won't  pretend  to  wit,  and  take  the  part  of 
dull  rogues  of  bufinefs.  The  world  is  fo  altered  of 
late  years,  that  there  was  not  a  man  who  would  knock 

*  down 
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down  a  watchman  in  my  behalf,  but  I  was  carried  off 
with  as  much  triumph  as  if  I  had  been  a  pick- pocket. 
At  this  rate,  there  is  an  end  of  all  the  wit  and  humour 
in  the  world.  The  time  was  when  all  the  honeil 
whore-mafters  in  the  neighbourhood  would  have  rofe 
againft  the  cuckolds  in  my  reicue.  If  fornication  is 
to  be  fcandalous,  half  the  fine  things  that  have  been 
writ  by  mofl  of  the  wits  of  the  Lift  age  may  be  burnt 
by  the  common  hangman.  Harkee,  Mr.  Spfc.donot 
be  queer  ;  after  having  done  fome  things  pretty  well., 
don't  begin  to  write  at  that  rate  that  no  gentleman 
can  read  thee.  Be  true  to  love,  and  burn  your  Seneca. 
You  do  not  expect  me  to  write  my  name  from  hence, 
but  I  am, 
T*  '  your  unknown  humble,  &c.J 

*  By  STEEL r. 
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Hefiod. 

"   Sometimes  fair  truth  in  fiction  we  difguife  ; 
"  Sometimes  prefcnt  her  naked  to  mens  eyes." 

FABLES  were  the  firft  pieces  of  wit  that  made 
their  appearance  in  the  world,  and  have  been  {till 
highly  valued   not  only  in  times  of  the  greatell 
fimplicity,  but  among  the  moil  polite  ages  of  mankind. 
JOT  HAM'S  Fable  of  the  Trees  *  is  the  oldeit  that  is  ex 
tant,  and   as  beautiful   as  any  which  have  been  made 
Imce  that  time.     NATHAN'S  Fable  of  the  poor  Man 
and  his  Lamb  f  isJikewife  more  ancient  than  any  that 
is   extant,    befides  the  above-mentioned,  and  had   fo 
good  an  efFcft,  as  to  convey  inllru&ion  to  the  ear  of  a 

*  Judges  ix.  8—15.  f  z  Sazr*.  xii.  1—4, 

kin- 
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king  without  offending  it,  and  to  bring  the  man  after 
God's  own  heart  toa  right  fenfeof  his  guilt  and  his  duty. 
We  find  ^Eibp  in  the  moftdiftant  ages  of  Greece;  and 
if  we  look  into  the  very  beginnings  of  the  common 
wealth  of  Rome  *,  we  fee  a  mutiny  among  the  common 
people  appeafed  by  a  Fable  of  the  Belly  and  the  Limbs, 
which  was  indeed  very  proper  to  gain  the  attention  of 
an  incenfed  rabble,  at  a  time  when  perhaps  they  would 
have  torn  to  pieces  any  man  who  had  preached  the  fame 
doftrine  to   them  in  an  open  and  direc"l  manner.     As 
Fables  took  their  birth  in  the  very  infancy  of  Jearning, 
they  never  fiourifhfcd  more  than  when  learning  was  at 
its  greateft  height.     To  juflify  this  aflertion,   I  mail 
put  my  reader  in  mind  of  Horace,  the  greateft  wit  and 
critic  in  the  Auguftan  age;  and  of  Boileau,   the  moil 
con-eft  poet  among  the  moderns  :  not  to  mention  La 
Fontaine,  who   by  this  way  of  writing  is  come  more 
into  vogue  than  any  other  author  of  our  times. 

The  Fables  i  have  here  mentioned  are  raifed  altoge 
ther  upon  brutes  and  vegetables,   with  fome  of  our  own 
fpecies  mixt  among  them,  when  the  moral  hath  fo  re 
quired.    But  befides  this  kind  of  Fable,  there  is  another 
in   which    the  aftors  are  paflions,  virtues,  vices,  and 
other  imaginary  perfons  of  the  like  nature.     Some  of 
the  ancient  critics  will  have  it,  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyf- 
iey  of  Homer  are  Fables  of  this  nature  ;  and  that  the 
feveral  names  of  gods  and  heroes  are  nothing  elfe  but 
the  affedlions  of  the  mind  in  a  vifible  fhape  and  cha- 
rafter.  Thus  they   tell   us,   that  Achilles,   in  the  firft 
liiad,  reprefents  Anger,  or  the  irafcible  part  of  human, 
nature  ;   That  upon  drawing  his  fword  againft  his  fu- 
perior  in  a  full  aflembly,   Pallas  is  only  another  name 
for   Reafon,  which   checks  and  advifes  him  upon  that 
occaiion  ;  and  at  her  firft  appearance  touches  him  upon, 
the  head,  that   part  of  the  man  being  looked  upon  as 
the  feat  of  reafon.      And  thus  of  the  reft  of  the  poem. 
As  for  the  Odyfley,  I  think  it  is  plain  that  Horace  con- 
fidered  it  as  one  of  thefe  al  legorical  fables,  by  the  moral 
which   he  has  given    us  of  feveral  parts  of  it.     The 
greateft  Italian  wits  have  applied  themfelves    to  the 

*  Liv.  HiiL  lib.  2.  fed.  32,  &c.     Florvrs,  lib.  I.  c.  23. 

writing 
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writing  of  this  latter  kind  of  Fables.  Spencer's  Fairy- 
Queen  is  one  continued  feries  of  them  from  the  be 
ginning  to  .the  end  of  that  admirable  work.  If  we 
look  into  the  fineft  profe-authors  of  antiquity,  fuch  as 
Cicero,  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  many  others,  we  fhal! 
find  that  this  was  likewife  their  favourite  kind  of  Fa 
ble.  I  (hall  only  farther  obferve  upon  it-,  that  the  firft 
of  this  fort  that  made  any  confiderable  figure  in  the 
world,  was  that  of  Hercules  meeting  with  Pleasure 
and  Virtue ;  whkh  was  invented  by  Prodicus,  who 
lived  before  Socrates,  and  in  the  firft  davvnings  of  phi- 
lophy*.  He  ufed  to  travel  through  Greece  by  virtue 
of  this  fable,  which  procured  him  a  kind  reception  in 
all  the  market-towns,  where  he  never  failed  telling  it 
as  foon  as  he  had  gathered  an  audience  about  him. 

After  this  ihort  preface,  which  I  have  made  up  of 
fuch  materials  as  my  memory  does  at  prefent  fuggelt  to 
me,  before  I  prefent  my  reader  with  a  Fable  of  this 
kind,  which  I  defign  as  the  entertainment  of  the  pre 
fent  Paper,  1  mult  in  a  few  words  open  the  occafion 
of  it. 

In  the  account  which  Plato  gives  us  of  the  converfa- 
tion  and  behaviour  of  Socrates,  the  morning  he  was 
to  die,  he  tells  the  following  circumftance. 

When  Socrates  his  fetters  were  knocked  off  (as  was 
ufual  to  be  done  on  the  day  that  the  condemned  perfon 
was  to  be  executed)  being  feated  in  the  midil  of  his 
difciples,  and  laying  one  of  his  legs  over  the  other,  in 
a  very  unconcerned  pofture,  he  began  to  rub  it  where 
it  had  been  galled  by  the  iron  ;  and  whether  it  was  to 
mew  the  indifference  with  which  he  entertained  the 
thoughts  of  his  approaching  death,  or  (after  his  ufual 
manner)  to  fake  every  occalion  of  philosophizing  upon, 
fome  ufeful  fubjeft,  iie  obferved  the  pleafure  of  that 

*  Lord  Shaftebury  wrote  a  dilFertation  on  this  fubjeft,  which  dti 
not  appear  in  Englifh  till  after  his  death,  in  the  lad  edition  of  his 
works.  It  was  publifhed  in  the  Dutch  edition  of  the  Journal  des 
Sfj-vans,  Nov.  i"i2,  p.  483,  and  tranflated  by  Mr.  Cofte,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Judgment  of  Hercules,"  or  a  DifFertation  on  a 
Painting,  the  delign  of  which  is  taken  from  the  hiltory  of  Prodicus, 
which  we  find  iaXENO*HON's  "  Memorabilia  Sccrath."  Lib.  II. 

Fr.  SPSCT.  T.  II.  p.  337.  Dif.  LIII. 

fenfation 
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fenfation  which  now  arofe  in  thpfe  very  parts  of  his 
leg,  that  juft  before  had  been  fo  much  pained  by  the 
fetter.  Upon  this  he  reflected  on  the  nature  of  Plea- 
fure  and  Pain  in  general  and  how  conftantly  they  fuc- 
ceed  one  another.  To  this  he  added,  That  if  a  man 
of  a  good  genius  for  a  fable  Wtre  to  reprefent  the  na 
ture  of  pleafurc  and  pain  in  that  way  of  writing,  he 
would  probably  join  them  together  after  fuch  a  man 
ner,  that  it  would  be  impofiible  for  the  one  to  come 
into  any  place  without  being  followed  by  the  other. 

It  is  poffible,  that  if  Plato  had  thought  it  proper  at 
fuch  a  time  to  defcribe  Socrates  launching  out  into  a 
difcourfe  svhich  was  not  of  a  piece  with  the  bufmefs  of 
the  day,  he  would  have  enlarged  upon  this  hint,  and 
have  drawn  it  out  into  forae  beautiful  allegory  or  fable. 
But  fince  he  has  not  done  it,  J  mall  attempt  to  write 
one  myfelf  in  the  fpirit  of  that  divine  author. 

"  THERE  were  two  Families  which  from  the  begin- 
*'  ning  of  the  world  were  as  oppofue  to  each  other  as 
"  light  and  darknefs.  The  one  of  them  lived  in  Hea- 
'*  ven,  and  the  other  in  Hell.  TheyoungeJt  defcendant 
f  *  of  the  firft  family  was  Pleafure,  who  was  the  daughter 
"  of  Happinefs,  who  was  the  child  of  Virtue,  who  was 
"  the  offspring  of  the  Gods.  Thefe,  as  I  faid  before, 
"  had  their  habitation  in  Heaven*  The  youngeft  of 
"  the  oppofue  family  was  Pain,  who  was  the  ion  of 
"  Mifery,  who  was  jthe  child  of  Vice,  who  was  the 
<f  offspring  of  the  Furies.  The  habitation  of  this 
"  race  of  beings  was  in  Hell. 

<c  The  middle  ilation  of  nature  between  thcfe  two 
'*  oppolite  extremes  was  the  Earth,  which  was  inhabited 
"  by  creatures  of  a  middle  kind,  neither  fo  virtuous  as 
*'  the  one,  nor  fo  vicious  as  the  other,  but- partaking. 
"  of  the  good  and. bad  qualities  of  thefe  two  oppofue 
*'  families.  Jupiter  considering  that  this  fpccies,  com- 
"  monly  called  Man,  was  too  virtuous  to  be  miferable, 
«*  and  too  vicious  to  be  happy ;  that  he  might  make  a 
•'  diitinftion  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  ordered. 
«  the^two  youngeli  of  the  above-mentioned  families, 
*'  Pleafure  who  was  the  daughter  of  Happinefs,  and 
"  Pain  who  was  the  fon  of  Mifery,  to  meet  one  an- 

"  other 
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"  other  upon  this  part  of  nature  which  lay  in  the 
ff  half-way  between  them,  having  promifed  to  fettle 
*'  it  upon  them  both,  provided  they  could  agree  upon 
11  the  divifion  of  it,  fo  as  to  fhare  mankind  between 
**  them. 

•*  Pleafure  and  Pain  were  no  fooner  met  in  their  new 
"  habitation,  but  they  immediately  agreed  upon  this 
"  point,  that  Pleafure  fhould  takepofieflion  of  thevir- 
**  tuous,  and  Pain  of  the  vicious  part  of  that  fpecies 
"  which  was  given  up  to  them.  But  upon  examining 
*'  to  which  of  them  any  individual  they  met  with  be- 
*'  longed,  they  found  each  of  them  had  a  right  to  him  ; 
"  for  that,  contrary  to  what  they  had  feen  in  their  old 
<f  places  of  refidence,  there  was  no  perfon  fo  vicious 
"  who  had  not  fome  good  in  him,  nor  any  perfon  fo 
"  virtuous  who  had  not  in  him  fome  evil.  The  truth 
"  of  it  is,  they  generally  found  upon  fearch,  that  in 
"  the  moil  vicious  man  Pleafure  might  lay  claim  to 
• '  an  hundredth  part,  and  that  in  the  moll  virtuous  man 
"  Pain  might  come  in  for  at  leaft  two  thirds.  This  they 
"  faw  would  occafion  endlefs  difputes  between  them, 
."  unlefs  they  could  come  to  fome  accommodation. 
**  To  this  end  there  was  a  marriage  propofed  between 
"  them,  and  at  length  concluded.  By  this  means  it  is 
"  that  we  find  Pleafure  ajid  Pain  are  fuch  conltant 
"  yokefellows,  and  that  they  either  make  their  vifits 
.•'  together,  or  are  never  far  afunder.  Jf  Pain  comes 
«  into  a  heart,  he  is  quickly  followed  by  Pleafure; 
"  and  if  Pleafure  enters,  you  may  be  fare  Pain  is  not 
«'  far  off. 

'*  But  notwithftanding  this  marriage  was  very  con* 
"  venient  for  the  two  parties,  it  did  not  feem  to  anfwer 
the  intention  of  Jupiter  in  fending  them  among 
mankind.  To  remedy  therefore  this  inconvenience, 
it  was  (tipulated  between  them  by  article,  and  con 
firmed  by  the  confent  of  each  family,  that  notwith- 
ilanding  they  herepofleffed  the  fpecies  indifferently; 
upon  the  death  of  every  fmgle  perfon,  if  he  \\as 
found  to  have  in  him  a  certain  proportion  of  evil, 
he  mould  be  difpatched  into  the  infernal  regions  by 
a  pafTport  from  Pain.,  there  to  dwell  with  Mificry, 
"  Vice,  and  the  Furies.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  had 

"  in 
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"  in  him  a  certain  proportion  of  good,  he  mould  be 
"  difpatched  into  Heaven  by  a  paflport  from  Pleafure, 
**  there  to  dwell  with  Happinefs,  Virtue,  and  the 
"  Gods."  L* 

*  ByAsoisoN.     London* 


N°  184       Monday,  Oftober  i,  1711 


••         Qpere  in  longo  fas  eft  olrepere  fomnum. 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  360. 

" Who  labours  long,  may  be  allow'd  to  fleep." 

WHEN  a  man  has  difcovered  a  new  vein  of 
humour,  it  often  carries  him  much  farther 
than  he  expected  from  it.  My  correfpoHdents 
take  the  hint  I  gave  them,  and  purfueMt  into  Specula 
tion  which  I  never  thought  of  at  my  firft  flatting  it. 
This  has  been  the  fate  of  my  Paper  on  the  Match  of 
Grinning  *,  which  has  already  produced  a  fecond  Paper 
on  parallel  fubjefts  f ,  and  brought  me  the  following 
letter  by  the  laft  poft.  I  mall  not  premife  any  thing  to 
it  farther,  than  that  it  is  built  on  matter  of  fad,  and 
is  as  follows. 

'SIR, 

*  "VT^  O  U  have  already  obliged  the  world  with  a  dif- 
'     1     courfe  upon  Grinning,  and  have  fince  proceed- 
'*  ed  to  Whiftling,  from  whence  you  at  length  came  to 

*  Yawning';  from  this,  I  think,  you  may  make  a  very 

*  natural  tranfition   to  Sleeping.     I  therefore  recom- 

*  mend  to  you  for  the  fubjecl  of  a  Paper  the  following 
c  Advertifement,  which   about  two  months   ago  was 
•€  given   into  every  body's  hands,    and   may   be  feen 
•t  with  fome  additions  in  the  Daily  Courant  of  Auguft 

the  ninth. 

*    SppCT,  NO  173.  f    S?ECT.N°  179. 

"  NICHOLAS 
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f<  NICHOLAS  HART  *,  who  flept  laft  year  In  St. 
"  Bartholomew's  hofpital,  intends  to  fleep  this  year  at 
•'  the  Cock  and  Bottle  in  Little-Britain." 

'  Having  fince  inquired  into  the  matter  of  faft,  I 
*  find  that  the  above-mentioned  Nicholas  Hart  is  every 
'  year  feized  with  a  periodical  fit  of  fleeping,  which 
'  begins  upon  the  fifth  of  Auguft,  and  ends-  on  the 
'  eleventh  of  the  fame  month  :  That 

On  the  firft  of  that  month  he  grew  dull ; 
On  the  fecond,  appeared  droufy  ; 
On  the  third,  fell  a  yawning  ; 
On  the  fourthj  began  to  nod  ; 
On  the  fifth,  dropped  afleep  ; 
On  the  fixth,  was  heard  to  fnore ; 
On  the  feventh,  turned  himfelf  in  his  bed; 
On  the  eighth,  recovered  his  former  poiture ; 
On  the  ninth,  fell  a  ilretching  ; 
On  the  tenth  about  midnight,  awaked  ; 
On  the  eleventh  in  the  morning,  called  for  a  little 
«  fmall-beer. 

'  This  account  I  have  extracted  out  of  the  journal 
of  this  fleeping  worthy,  as  it  has  been  faithfully  kept 
by  a  gentleman  of  LincolnVInn,  who  has  under 
taken  to  be  his  hifloriographer.  I  have  fent  it  to 
you,  not  only  as  it  reprefents  the  actions  of  Nicholas 
Hart,  but  as  it  feems  a  very  natural  pidlure  of  the 
life  of  many  an  honeft  Englifli  gentleman,  whofe 

*  Nicholas  Hart  was  born  at  Leyden,  Aug.  5,  1689.  King 
William  was  two  years  under  the  tuition  of  his  father,  John  Hart, 
who  was  a  man  of  learning  and  a  good  mathematician.  Nicholas, 
one  of  ten  children,  could  Ipeak  French,  Dutch  and  Englifh,  but 
he  was  no  fcholar,  and  had  led  a  feafaring  life  from  twelve  years  of 
age.  He  was  a  patient  in  Couvtain  .Ward  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hofpital  for  the  ftone  and  gravel  feveral  weeks  before  the  5th  of  Au 
guft,  1711,  when  he  was  aged  22.  To  an  account  of  himfelf,  too 
long  to  be  given  here,  he  Jet  his  mark,  Aug.  -5,  1711,  expecting  to 
fall  afleep  Aug.  5,  i.  e.  two  days  after.  This  ftrange  account  is 
likewife  figned  by  William  Hill,  fen.  N°  i,  LincolnVInn,  the  per- 
ibn  here  alluded  to  as  his  historiographer.  MSS.  Birch,  4291,  f.  B. 
2,  Mufeum.  See  alfo  «  Britifh  Apollo,"  VoU  III.  N°  69,  Sept. 
i»  1789. 

'  whole 
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whole  hiftory  very  often  confills  of  yawning,  nodding, 
ftretching,  turning,  fleeping,  drinking,  and  the  like 
extraordinary  particulars.  1  do  not  queftion,  Sir, 
that,  if  you  pleafed,  you  could  put  out  an  adver- 
tifement  not  unlike  the  above-mentioned,  of  feveral 
men  of  figure;  that  Mr.  John  Such-a-one,  gentle 
man,  or  Thomas  Such-a-one,  efquire,  who  ilept  in 
the  country  lalt  fummer,  intends  to  fleep  in  town 
this  winter."  The  vvorll  of  it  is,  that  the  droufy  part 
of  our  fpecies  is  chiefly  made  up  of  very  honeft  gen 
tlemen,  who  live  quietly  among  their  neighbours, 
without  ever  dilturbing  the  public  peace.  They  are 
drones  without  iHngs.  I  could  heartily  wim,  that 
feveral  turbulent,  reitlefs,  ambitious  fpirits,  would 
for  a-while  change  places  with  thefe  good  men,  and 
enter  themfelves  into  Nicholas  Hart's  fraternity. 
Could  one  but  lay  afleep  a  few  bufy  heads  which  I 
could  name,  from  the  firit  of  November  next  to  the 
firfl  of  May  enfuing  *,  I  queftion  not  but  it  would 
very  much  redound  to  the  quiet  of  particular  perfbns, 
as  well  as  to  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
'  But  to  return  to  Nicholas  Hart :  J  believe,  Sir,  you 
will  think  it  a  very  extraordinary  circumftance  for  a 
man  to  gain  his  livelihood  by  Sleeping,  and  that  reii 
mould  procure  a  man  fuftenance  as  well  as  indullry  ; 
yet  fo  it  is  that  Nicholas  got  lall  year  enough  to  fup- 
port  himfelf  for  a  twelvemonth.  I  am  likewife  in 
formed  that  he  has  this  year  had  a  very  comfortable 
nap.  7'he  poets  value  themfelves  very  much  for 
fleeping  on  ParnafTus,  but  1  never  heard  they  got  a 
groat  by  it.  On  the  contrary,  our  friend  Nicholas 
gets  more  by  fleeping  than  he  could  by  working,  and 
may  be  more  properly  faid,  than  ever  Homer  was, 
to  have  had  Golden  Dreams.  Juvenal  indeed  men 
tions  a  droufy  hufband  whoraifed  an  cilate  by  Snoring, 
but  then  he  is  reprefented  to  have  flept  what  the  com 
mon  people  call  a  Doc's  SLEET  ;  or  if  his  lleep  was 
real,  his  wife  was  awake,  and  about  her  buiinefs. 
Your  pen,  which  loves  to  moralize  upon  all  fnbje&s, 
may  raife  fomething,  methinks,  on  this  circumllance 

*  The  time  in  which  the  parliament  ufually  fits. 

<  alfo. 
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*  alfo,  and  point  out  to  us  thofe  fets  of  men,  who  in- 

*  Head  of  growing  rich  by  an  honeit  induftry,  recom- 
'  mend  themfelves  to  the  favours  of  the  great,  by  mak- 

*  ing  themfelves  agreeable  companions  in  the  partici- 
'  pations  of  luxury  and  pleafure;-' 

«  1  mufl  further  acquaint  you,  Sir,  that  one  of  the 
'  moft  eminent  pens  in  Grubftreet  is  now  employed  in 
'  writing  the  Dream  of  this  miraculous  flee  per,  which 

*  I  hear  will  be  of  a  more  than  ordinary  length,  as  it 

*  muft  contain  all  the  particulars  that  are  fuppofed  to 

*  have  pafTed  in  his  imagination  during  fo  long  a  fl'eep. 
'   He  is  faid  to  have  gone  already  through  three  days 

*  and  three  nights  of  it,  and  to  have  comprifed  in  them 
'.  the  moil  remarkable  pafiages  of  the  four  firit  empires 

*  of  the  world.     If  he  can  keep  fee  from  party-ftrokes, 

*  his   work  may   be  of  ufe ;  but  this  I  much  doubt, 
'  having  been  informed  by  one  of  his  friends  and  con- 

*  fidents,  that  he  has  fpoken  fome  things  of  Nimrod 

*  with  too  great  freedom. 

L*  *  I  am  ever,  Sir,  &c.' 

*  By  ADD i SON,  Lvndcn* 


N°  185       Tucfday,  Oftober  2,  1711. 

Tantane  animis  c  a  left  i  bus  Irtt  ?  Virg.  ./En.  i,  15, 
«'  And  dwells  fuch  fury  in  celeitial  breafts  ?" 

THERE  is  nothing  in  which  men  more  deceive 
themfelves  than  in  what  the  world  calls  Zeal. 
There  are  fo  many  pallions  vyhich  hide  them 
felves  under  it,  and  fo  many  mifchiefs  arijing  from  it, 
that  fome  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  fay  it  would  have  been 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind  if  it  had  never  been  reckoned 
in  the  catalogue  of  virtues.     It  is  certain,  where  it  is 
once  laudable  and  prudential,  it  is  an  hundred  times 
Criminal  and  erroneous;  nor  can  it  be  otherwifr,  if  we 

confider 
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confider  that  it -operates  with  equal  violence  in  all  reli 
gions,  however  oppofite  they  may  be  to  one  another, 
and  in  all  the  fuhdivifions  of-each  religion  in  particular. 

We  are  told  by  fome  of  the  Jewiih  Rabbins,  that  the 
iirft  murder  was  occafcmed  by  a  religious  controverfy  ; 
*nd  if  we  had  the  whole  hiilory  of  Zeal  from  the  days 
of  Cain  to  our  own  times,  we  mould  fee  it  filled  with 
fo  many  fcenes  of  flaughter  and  bloodmed,  as  would 
make  a  wife  man  very  careful  how  he  fuffers  himfelf  to 
be  actuated  by  fuch  a  principle,  when  it  only  'regards 
matters  of  opinion  and  fpeculation. 

I  would  have  every  Zealous  Man  examine  his  heart 
thoroughly,  and,  I  believe,  he  will  often  fin-d,  that  what 
he  calls  a  Zeal  for  his  religion,  is  either  pride,  intereit, 
or  ill-nature.  A  man,  who  differs  from  another  in 
jppinion,  fets  himfelf  above  him  in  his  own  judgment, 
and  in  feveral  particulars  pretends  to  be  the  wifer  per- 
fon.  This  is  a  great  provocation  to  the  proud  man, 
and  gives  a  very  keen  edge  to  what  he  calls  his  Zeal. 
And  that  this  is  the  cafe  very  often,  we  may  obferve 
from  the  behaviour  of  fome  of  the  moft  zealous  for  or 
thodoxy,  who  have  often  great  friendfliips  and  intima 
cies  with  vicious  immoral  men,  provided  they  do  but 
agree  with  them  in  the  fame  fcheme  of  belief.  The 
reafon  is,  becaufe  the  vicious  believer  gives  the  prece 
dency  to  the  virtuous  man,  and  allows  the  good  chrif- 
tian  to  be  the  worthier  perfon,  at  the  fame  time  that 
he  cannot  come  up  to  his  perfections.  This  we  find 
exemplified  in  that  trite  pafTage  which  we  fee  quoted 
in  almofl  every  fyftem  of  ethics,  though  upon  another 
occafion, 


-Video  meliora  pro&oque, 


Deteriorafequor Ovid.  Met.  vii.  20. 

"  I  fee  the  right,  and  I  approve  it  too  ; 
"  Condemn  the  wrong,  and  yet  the  wrong  purfue." 

TATE. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain,  if  our  Zeal  were  true 
and  genuine,  we  mould  be  much  more  angry  with  a 
finner  than  a  heretic  ;  fince  there  are  feveral  cafes 
which  may  excufe  the  latter  before  his  great  Judge, 
but  none  which  can  excufe  the  former. 

4  INTEREST 
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INTEREST  is  likewife  a  great  inflamer,  and  fets  a 
man  on  perfecution  under  the  colour  of  Zeal.  For  this 
reafon  we  find  none  are  fo  forward  to  promote  the  true 
worship  .by  fire  and  fword,  as  thofe  who  find  their  pre- 
fent  account  in  it.  But  1  (hall  extend  the  word  intereft 
to  a  larger  meaning  than  what  is  generally  given  it,  as 
it  relates  to  our  fpiritual  fafety  and  welfare,  as  well  as 
to  our  temporal.  A  man  is  glad  to  gain  numbers  on 
his  fide,  as  they  ferve  to  ftrengthen  him  in  his  private 
opinions.  Every  profelyte  is  like  a  new  argument  for 
the  eftablifhment  of  his  faith.  It  makes  him  believe 
that  his  principles  carry  conviclion  with  them,  and  are 
the  more  likely  to  be  true,  when  he  finds  they  are  con 
formable  to  the  reafon  of  others,  as  well  as  to  his  own. 
And  that  this  temper  of  mind  deludes  a  man  very  often 
into  an  opinion  of  his  Zeal,  may  appear  from  the 
common  behaviour  of  the  atheiit,  who  maintains  and 
fpreads  his  opinions  with  as  much  heat  as  thofe  who 
believe  they  do  it  only  out  of  a  paffion  for  God's  glory. 

ILL-NATURE  is  another  dreadful  imitator  of  Zeal. 
Many  a  good  man  may  have  a  natural  rancour  and 
malice  In  his  heart,  which  has  been  in  fome  meafure 
quelled  and  fubdued  by  religion;  but  if  it  finds  any 
pretence  of  breaking  out,  which  does  not  feem  to  him 
inconfirtent  with  the  duties  of  a  chriftian,  it  throws  off 
all  rellraint,  and  rages  in  full  fury.  Zeal  is  therefore 
a  great  eafe  to  a  malicious  man,  by  making  him  be 
lieve  he  does  God  fervice,  whilft  he  is  gratifying  the 
bent  of  a  perverfe  revengeful  temper.  For  this  reafon 
we  find,  that  moft  of  the  maffacres  and  devaluations, 
which  have  been  in  the  world,  have  taken  their  rile 
from  a  furious  pretended  Zeal. 

I  love  to  fee  a  man  zealous  in  a  good  matter,  and 
especially  when  his  zeal  mews  itlelf  for  advancing  mo 
rality,  and  promoting  the  happinefs  of  mankind.  But 
when  I  find  the  inflru-ments  he  works  with  are  racks  and 
gibbets,  gallies  and  dungeons;  when  he  -imprifons 
inens  perfons,  confifcates  their  eftates,  ruins  their  fa 
milies,  and  burns  the  body  to  fave  the  foul,  I  cannot 
ftick  to  pronounce  of  fuch  a  one,  that  (whatever  he  may 
think  of  his  faith  and  religion)  his  faith  is  vain,  and 
his  religion  unprofitable. 

After  ' 
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After  having  treated  of  thefe  falfe  Zealots  in  religion, 
I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  monftrous  fpecies  of  men., 
who  one  would  not  think  had  any  exigence  in  nature, 
were  they  not  to  be  met  with  in  ordinary  converfation, 
I  mean  the  zealots  in  atheifm.  One  would  fancy  that 
thefemen,  though  they  fall  mart  in  every  other  refpeft, 
of  thofe  who  make  a  profeffion  of  religion,  would  at 
leaft  outfliine  them  in  this  particular,  and  be  exempt 
from  that  fmgle  fault  which  feems  to  grow  out  of  the 
imprudent  fervours  gf  religion.  But  fo  it  is,  that  infi 
delity  is  propagated  with  as  much  fiercenefs  and  con 
tention,  wrath  and  indignation,  as  if  the  fafety  of  man 
kind  depended  upon  it.  There  is  fomething  fo  ridicu 
lous  and  perverfe  in  this  kind  of  zealots,  that  one  does 
not  know  how  to  fet  them  out  in  their  proper  colours. 
They  are  a  fort  of  gamefters  who  are  eternally  upon 
the  fret,  though  they  play  for  nothing.  They  are  per 
petually  teizing  their  friends  to  come  over  to  them, 
though  at  the  fame  time  they  allow  that  neither  of 
them  mail  get  any  thing  by  the  bargain.  In  Ihort, 
the  zeal  of  ipreading  atheifm  is,  if  poilible,  more  ab- 
iurd  than  atheifm  itfelf. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  unaccountable  Zeal 
which  appears  in  athejfts  and  infidels,  I  mult  farther 
obferve  that  they  are  likewife  in  a  moft  particular  man 
ner  poflefled  with  the  fpirit  of  bigotry.  They  are  wed 
ded  to  opinions  full  of  contradiction  and  impoflibility, 
and  at  the  fame  time  look  upon  the  frnalleft  difficulty  in 
an  article  of  faith  as  a  fufficient  reafon  for  rejecting  it. 
Notions  that  fall  in  with  the  common  reafon  of  man 
kind,  that  are  conformable  to  the  fenfe  of  all  ages  and 
all  nations,  not  to  mention  their  tendency  for  promoting 
the  happinefs  of  focieties,  or  of  particular  perfons,  are 
exploded  as  errors  and  prejudices;  and  fchemes  erected 
in  their  ftead  that  are  altogether  monftrous  and  irratio 
nal,  and  require  the  mofl  extravagant  credulity  to  em 
brace  them.  J  would  fain  afk  one  of  thefe  bigoted  in 
fidels,  fuppofing  all  the  great  points  of  atheifm,  as  the 
cafualor  eternal  formation  of  the  world,  the  materiality 
of  a  thinking  fubftance,  the  mortality  of  the  foul,  the 
fortuitous  organization  of  tke  body,  the  motions  and 
gravitation  of  matter,  with  the  like  particulars,  were 

laid 
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laid  together  and  formed  into  a  kind  of  creed,  accord 
ing  to  the  opinions  of  the  moll  celebrated 'atheifts;  I  fay, 
fuppofing  iuch  a  creed  ns  this  were  formed,  and  im- 
pofed  upon  any  one  people  in  the  world,  \vhether  it 
would  not  require  an  infinitely  greater  meafure  of -faith, 
than  any  fet  of  articles  which  they  (b  violently  oppofe* 
Let  me  therefore  advife  this  generation  of  wranglers, 
for  their  own  and  for  the  public  good}  to  act  at  leaft  fo 
confidently  with  themfelves,  as  not  to  burn  with  zeal 
for  irreligion,  and  with  bigotry  for  nonfenfe.  C* 

*  Ey  ADDISON,  dated  Cltlj:a* 
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Ccelum  ipfum  petimus  ftultitia.—       Hor.  3  Od.  i.  38. 
f<  High  Heaven  itfelf  our  impious  rage  affails."      P. 

UPON  my  return   to  my  lodgings  lad  night  I 
found  a  letter  from  my  worthy  friend  the  clergy 
man,  whom  1  have  given  fome  account  of  in  my 
former  Papers.     He  tells  me  in  it  that  he  was  particu 
larly  pleafed  with  the  latter  part  of  my  yefterday's  Spe 
culation  ;  and  at -the  fame  time  inclofed  the  following 
efiay,  which   he  delires  me  to  publiili  as  the  fequel  of 
that  difcourfe.     It  con  fids  partly  of  uncommon  reflec 
tions,  and  partly  of  fuch  as  have  been  already  ufed, 
but  now  fet  in  a  llronger  light. 

'  A  BELIEVER   may  be  excufed  by  the  mod  har 
dened  atheid  for  endeavouring  to  make  him  a  con 
vert,  becaufe  he  does  it  with  an  eye  to  both  their  in 
terells.     The  atheid  is  inexcufable  who  tries  to  gain 
over  a  believer,  becaufe  he  does  not  propofe  the  doing 
himfelf  or  the  believer  any  good  by  inch  a  converiiou. 
'  The  profpeft  of  a  future  date  is  the  fecret  comfort 
'  and  refrefhrnent  of  my  foul;  it  is  that  which  makes 
*  nature  look  gay  about  me  ;  it  doubles  all  my  plea- 
'  fures,  and  fupports  me  under  all  my  afflictions.     1  can 
VOL.  III.  E  *  look 
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*  look  at  difappointments  and  misfortunes,  pain  and 
4  ficknefs,  death  itfelf,  and  what  is  worfe  than  death, 

*  the  lofs  of  thofe  who  are  dearelt  to  me,  with  indiffe- 

*  rence,  fo  long  as  I  keep  in  view  the  pleafures  of  eter- 
'  nity,  and  the  flate  of  being  in  which  there  will  be  no 

*  fears  nor  apprehenfions,  pains  nor  forrows,   ficknefs 

*  nor  feparation.    Why  will  any  man  be  fo  impertinent- 

*  ly  officious  as  to  tell  me  all  this  is  only  fancy  and  de- 
'  lufion?  Is  there  any  merit  in  being  the  meffenger  of 

*  ill  news  ?  if  it  is  a  dream,  let  me  enjoy  it,  fmce  it 

*  makes  me  both  the  happier  and  better  man. 

'  I  mult  confefs  I  do  not  know  how  to  truii  a  man 

*  who    believes  neither  heaven  nor  hell,  or  in  other 

*  words,  a  future  itate  of  rewards  and  punifhments. 

*  Not  only  natural  felf-love,  but  reafon  directs  us  to 

*  promote  our  own  interefls  above  all  things.     Jt  can. 

*  never  be  for  the  intereil  of  a  believer  to  do  me  a  mif- 

*  chief,  becaufe  he  is  fure  upon  the  balance  of  accounts 

*  to  find  himfelf  a  lofer  by  it.     On  the  contrary,  if  he 
'  confrders  his  own  welfare  in  his  behaviour  towards 

*  me,  it  will  lead  him  to  do  me  all  the  good  he  can, 
«  and  at  the  fame  time  reftrain  him  from  doing  me  any 
f  injury.     An  unbeliever  does  not  aft  like  a  reafonable 

*  creature,  if  he  favours  me  contrary  to  his  prefent  in- 

*  tereft,  or  does  not  diilrefs  me  when  it  turns  to  his 
s  prefent  advantage.    Honour  and  good-nature  may  in- 
'  deed  tie  up  his  hands;    but  as  thefe  would  be  very 

*  much  ftrengthened  by  reafon  and  principle,  fo  with- 

*  out  them  they  are  only  inftinfts,  or  wavering  unfettled 

*  notions,  which  reft  on  no  foundation. 

*  Infidelity  has  been  attacked  with  fo  good  fuccefs  of 

*  late  years,   that  it  is  driven  out  of  all  its  out-works. 

*  The  atheiil  has   not  found  his  pofl  tenable,  and  is 

*  therefore  retired   into  deifm,  and  a  disbelief  6f  re- 

*  vealed   religion   only.      But  the   truth   of  it  is,  the 

*  greateft  number  of  this  fet  of  men,  are  thofe  who,  for 

*  want  of  a   virtuous    education,    or   examining  the 

*  grounds  of  religion,   know  fo  very  little  of  the  matter 
'  in  queftion,  that  their  infidelity  is  but  another  term 

*  for. their  ignorance. 

f  As  folly  and  inconfideratenefs  are  the  foundations 

*  of  infidelity,  the  great  pillars  and  fupports  of  it  are 

f  either 
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either  a  vanity  of  appearing  wifer  than  the  reft  of 
mankind,  or  an  oflentation  of  courage  in  defpifing 
the  terrors  of  another  world,  which  have  fo  great  an. 
influence  on  what  they  call  weaker  minds  j  or  an 
aversion  to  a  belief  that  mull  cut  them  off  from  many 
of  thofe  pleafures  they  propofe  to  themfelves,  and  fill 
them  with  remorfe  for  many  of  thofe  they  have  al 
ready  tailed. 

'  The  great  received  articles  of  the  Chriftian  Reli- 
'  gion  have  been  fo  clearly  proved,  from  the  authority 
of  that  Divine  Revelation  in  which  they  are  delivered, 
that  it  is  impoflible  for  thofe  who  have  ears  to  hear, 
and  eyes  to  fee,  not  to  be  convinced  of  them.  But 
were.it  poifible  for  any  thing  in  the  chriflian  faith  to 
be  erroneous,  I  can  find  no  ill  confequences  in  adher 
ing  to  it.  The  great  points  of  the  incarnation  and 
fufferings  of  our  Saviour  produce  naturally  fach  habits 
of  virtue  in  the  mind  of  man,  that  I  fay,  fuppofing  it 
were  poffible  for  us  to  be  miftaken  in  them,  the  in 
fidel  himfelf  muft  at  leait  allow  that  no  other  fyftem 
of  religion  could  fo  effectually  contribute  to  the  height- 
ning  of  morality.  They  give  us  great  ideas  of  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  love  which  the 
fupreme  Being  bears  to  his  creatures,  and  confequently 
engage  us  in  the  highefl.  acls  of  duty  towards  our 
Creator,  our  neighbour,  and  ourfelves.  How  many 
noble  arguments  has  Saint  Paul  raifed  from  the  chief 
articles  of  our  religion,  for  the  advancing  of  morality 
in  its  three  great  branches  ?  To  give  a  fmgle  example 
in  each  kind.  What  can  be  a  ilronger  motive  to  a 
firm  truft  and  reliance  on  the  mercies  of  our  Maker, 
than  the  giving  us  his  Son  to  fuffer  for  us  ?  What  can 
make  us  love  and  efteem  even  the  moll  inconfiderabld 
of  mankind  more  than  the  thought  that  Chrifl  died 
for  him  ?  Or  what  difpofe  us  to  let  a  ilrider  guard 
upon  the  purity  of  our  own  hearts,  than  our  being 
members  of  Chrift,  and  a  part  of  ihe  fociety  of  which 
that  immaculate  perfon  is  the  head ?  But  thefe  are 
only  a  fpecimen  of  thofe  admirable  inforcements  of 
morality,  which  the  apoftle  has  drawn  from  the  hif- 
tory  of  our  blefl'ed  Saviour. 

E  z  <If 
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*  If  our  modern  infidels  confidered  thefe  matters  with 
•*  that  candour  and  ferioufnefs  which  they  deferve,  we 
6  mould  not  fee  them  aftvwith  fuch  a  fpirit  of  bitter- 
'  nefs,  arrogance,  and  malice.     They   would   not  be 

*  railing  fuc.h  infigniticant  cavils,   doubts,  and  fcruples, 

*  as  may  be  ftarted  againfl  every  thing  that  is   not  ca- 

*  pableof  matjiematicaldemonftration  ;  in  order  to  un- 

*  fettle  the  minds  of  the   ignorant,  diilurb  the  public 
4  peace,  fubvert  morality,  and  throw   all  things  into 

*  confulion  and  diforder.     If  none  of  thefe  reflections 

*  can  have  any  influence  on  them,  there  is  one  that  per- 
'  haps  may,  becaufe  it  is  adapted  to  their  vanity,  by 

*  which  they  fcem  to  be  guided  much  more  than  their 

*  reafon.     I   woul'd  therefore  have  them  confider,  that 
'  the  wifefl  and  beil  of  men,  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
'  have  been  thofe  who  lived  up  to  the  religion  of  their 
4  country,  when  they  favv  nothing  in  it  oppoiite  to  mo- 

*  rality,   and  to  the  bcft  lights  they  had  of  the  divine 
4  nature.     Pythagoras's  firil  rule  directs  us  to  worfhip 
4  the  Gods  "  as  it  is  ordained  by  law,"  for  that  is  the 
4  moft  natural  interpretation  of  the  precept  *.  'Socrates, 
4  who  was  the  mofi  renowned  among  the  heathens  both 
€  for  wifdom  and  virtue,  in  his  lafl  moments  defires  his 
4  friends  to  offer  a  cock  to  .ZEfculapius  ;  doubtlefs  out 
4  of  a  fubmiffive  deference  to  the  eitabliihed  worfhip  of 
4  his  country.   Xenophon  tells  us,  that  his  prince  (whom 
'  he  fets  forth  as  a  pattern  of  perfection)  when  he  found 
'  his  death  approaching,  offered  facrifices  on  the  moun- 

*  tains  to  the  Perfian  Jupiter,  and  the  Sun,  '*  according 

*  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Perlians ;"  for  thofe  are  the  words 

*  of  the  hiftorian  f.    Nay,  the  Epicureans  and  atomical 

*  philofophers  mewed  a  very  remarkable  modefty  in  this 

*  particular;  for  though  the  being  of  a  God-was  in- 
'  tirely  repugnant  to  their  fchemes  of  natural  philofo- 
'  phy,  they  contented  themfelves  with  the  denial  of  a 
'  providence,  afferting  at  the  fame  time  the  cxiitence 
4  of  gods  in  general  ;  becaufe  they  would  not  mock  the 
4  common  belief  of  mankind,  and  the  religion  of  their 

*  country.'  L\ 

*  See  the  Motto  to  N°  112,  Vol.  II. 

•\   Xenoph.  CyropaeiK  Lib-  8-   p.  500.  Ed.  Hutchlnf.  1747.  &°. 
^  By  ADBISON,  dated  ii  is  tlwught^  froaft  London, 

Thurfday, 
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N°  187       Thurfday,  Oftober  4,   1711. 


Miferi  quit  us 
Intentata'nitei Hor.  I  Od.  v.  12, 

"  Ah  wretched  they  !  whom  Pyrrha's  fmile 

"  And  unfufpecled* arts  beguile  l}>        DUSCOMBE. 

r*lT~\  H  E  intelligence  given  by  this  correfpondent  is 
fo  important  and  ufeful,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
-*-      perlbns  he  fpeaks  of,  that  I  fliail  infer t  his  let 
ter  at  length. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Do  not  know  that  you  have  ever  touched  upan  a 
certain  fpecies  of  women,  whom  we  ordinarily  call 
jilts.  You  Cannot  poflibly  go  upon  a  more  ufefui  work, 
than  the  consideration  of  thefe  dangerous  animals. 
The  Coquette  is  indeed  one  degree  towards  the  Jilt  ; 
but  the  heart  of  the  former  is  bent  upon  admiring  her- 
felf,  and  giving  falfe  hopes  to  her  lovers ;  but  the  latter 
is  not  contented  to  be  extremely  amiable,  but  (he  muft 
add  to  that  advantage  a  certain  delight  in  being  a  tor- 
.ment  to  others.  Thus  when  her  lover  is  in  the  full  ex-  ' 
pe&ation  of  fuccefs,  the  Jilt  lhall  meet  him  with  a  fud- 
den  indifference,  and  admiration  in  her  face  at  his  be 
ing  furpriied  that  he  is  received  like  a  ftranger,  and  a 
call  of  her  head  another  way  with  a  pleafant  fcorn  of 
the  fellow's  infolence.  It  is  very  probable  the  lover 
goes  home  utterly  ailonifhed  and  dejected,  fits  down  to 
his  fcrutoire,  fends  her  word  in  the  moft  abject  terms, 
That  he  knows  not  what  he  has  done,  that  all  which 
was  defirable  in  this  life  is  fo  fuddenly  vanifhed  from 
him,  that  the  charmer  of  his  foul  Ihould  withdraw  the 
vital  heat  from  the  heart  which  pants  for  her.  He 
continues  a  mournful  abfence  forfome  time,  pining  in 
fecret,  and  out  of  humour  with  all  things  which  he 
E  3  '  meets 
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meets  with.  A  t  length  he  takes  a  refolution  to  try  his 
fate,  and  explain  with  her  refolutely  upon  her  unac 
countable  carriage.  He  walks  up  to  her  apartment, 
with  a  thoufand  inquietudes  and  doubts  in  what  man 
ner  he  fhall  meet  the  firft  cafl  of  her  eye  ;  when  upon 
his  fir  ft  appearance  (he  flies  towards  him,  wonders  where 
he  has  been,  accufes  him  of  hisabfence,  and  treats  him 
Avith  a  familiarity  as  furprifing  as  her  former  coldnefs. 
This  good  correfpondence  continues  until  the  lady  ob- 
ferves  the  lover  grows  happy  in  it,  and  then  me  inter 
rupts  it  with  fome  new  inconiiftency  of  behaviour.  For 
(as  I  juft  now  faid)  the  happinefs  of  a  Jilt  confirms  only 
in  the  power  of  making  others  uneafy.  But  fuch  is  the 
folly  of  this  fe£l  of  women,  that  they  carry  on  this 
pretty  fkittifh  behaviour,  until  they  have  no  charms 
left  to  render  it  fupportable.  Corinna,  that  ufed  to 
torment' all  who  converfed  with  her  with  falfe  glances, 
and  little  heedlcfs  unguarded  motions,  that  were  to 
betray  fome  inclination  towards  the  man  me  would 
infnare,  finds  at  prefentall  {he  attempts  that  way  un 
regarded  ;  and  is  obliged  to  indulge  the  Jilt-  in  her 
conftitution,  by  laying  artificial  plots,  writing  per 
plexing  letters  from  unknown  hands,  and  making  all 
the  young  fellows  in  love  with  her,  until  they  find 
out  who  me  is.  Thus,  as  before  me  gave  torment 
by  difguifing  her  inclination,  fhe  now  is  obliged  to 
do  it  by  hiding  her  perfon. 

*  As  for  my  own  part,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  it  has  been 
my  unhappy  fate  to  be  jilted  from  my  youth  upward  ; 
and  as  my  taile  has  been  very  much  towards  intrigue, 
and  having  intelligence  with  women  of  wit,  my  whole 
life  has  palled  away  in  a  feries  of  impofitions.  I  mail, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  prefent  race  of  young  men,  give 
fome  account  of  my  loves.  I  know  not  whether  you 
have  ever  heard  of  the  famous  girl  about  town  called 
KITTY.  This  creature  (for  I  muft  take  fhame  upon 
myfelf)  was  my  miurefs  in  the  days  when  keeping  was 
in  fafhion.  Kitty,  under  the  appearance  of  being- 
wild,  thoughtlefs,  and  irregular  in  all  her  words  and 
aclions,  concealed  the  ujofl  accomplifhed  jilt  of  her 
time.  Her  negligence  had  to  me  a  charm  in  it  like 
tha*  of  chattily,  and  want  of  defires  feerned  as  great 

*  a  merit 
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a  merit  as  the  conqueft  of  them.  The  air  me  gave 
herfelfwas  that  of  a  romping  girl,  and  whenever  I 
talked  to  her  with  any  turn  of  fondnefs,  ifhe  would 
immediately  fnatch  off  my  periwig,  try  it  upon  her- 
felf  in  the  glafs,  clap  her  arms  a-kimbovv,  draw  my 
fword,  and  make  palibs  on  the  wall,  take  off  my  cra- 
vat,  and  feize  it  to  make  fome  other  ufe  of  the  lace, 
or  run  into  fome  other  unaccountable  rompifhnefs, 
until  the  time  I  had  appointed  to  pafs  away  with  her 
was  over.  I  went  from  her  full  of  pleafure  at  the  re- 
rleftion  that  I  had  the  keeping  of  fo  much  beauty  in  a 
woman,  who,  as  me  was  too  heedlefs  to  pleafe  me, 
was  alfo  too  unattentive  to  form  a  defign  to  wrong 
me.  Long  did  I  divert  every  hour  that  hung  heavy 
upon  me  in  the  company  of  this  creature,  whom  I 
looked  upon  as  neither  guilty  nor  innocent,  but  could 
laugh  at  myfelf  for  my  unaccountable  pleafure  in  ans 
expence  upon  her,  until  in  the  end  it  appeared  rny 
pretty  inicnfible  was  with  child  by  my  foocman. 
'  This  accident  roufed  me  into  a  dii'dain  again  ft  all 
libcnine  women,  under  what  appearance  foever.they 
hid  their  infmccrity,  and  I  refolved  after  that  time  to 
converfe  with  none  but  thofe  who  lived  within  the 
rules  of  decency  and  honour.  To  this  end  I  formed 
myfelf 'into  a  more  regular  turn  of  behaviour,  and 
began  to  make  vifits,  frequent  alTemblies,  and  lead 
out  ladies  from  the  theatres,  with  all  the  other  infig- 
nificant  duties  which  the  profeiled  fervants  of  the  fair 
place  themfelves  in  conitant  readinefs  to  perform.  In 
a  very  little  time,  (having  a  plentiful  fortune),  fa- 
thers  and  mothers  began  to  regard  me  as  a  good 
match,  and  I  found  eafy  admittance  into  the  beft  fa- 
milies  in  town  to  obferve  their  daughters ;  but  I, 
who  was  born  to  follow  the  fair  to  no  purpofe,  have 
by  the  force  of  my  ill  ftars  made  my  application'  to 
three  Jilts  fucceffively. 

'  HY^EN  A  is  one  of  thofe  who  form  themfelves  into  a 
melancholy  and  indolent  air,  and  enJeavour  to  gain 
admirers  from  their  inattention  to  all  around  them. 
Hyaena  can  loll  in  her  coach,  with  fomethingfo  fixed 
in  her  countenance,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive 
ker  meditation  is  employed  only  on  her  drefs  and  her 
£  4:  '  charm* 
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*  charms  in  that  pofture.     If  it  were  not  too  coarfe  <.. 

*  fimile,  I  mould  fay,  Hyasna,  in  the  figure  die  afFefts 

*  to  appear  in,    is  a  fpider  in  the  mid  ft  of  a  cobweb, 

*  that, is  fure  to  deilroy  every  fly  that  approaches  it. 

*  The  net  H>ajna  throws  is  fo  fine,  that  you  are  taken 

*  in  it  before  you  can  obferve  any  part  of  her  work. 

*  J  attempted  her  for  a  long  and  weary  feafon,  but  I 

*  found  her  pailion  went  no  farther  than  to  be  admired  ; 

*  and  ihe  is  of  that  unreafonable  temper,  as  not  to  value 

*  the  inconftancy  of  her  lovers,  provided  Ihe  can  boaft 

*  Ihe  once  had  their  addreffes. 

f  BIBLIS  was  the fecond  I  aimed  at,  and  her  vanity 

*  lay  in  purchafing  the  adorers  of  others,  and  not  in  re- 
'  joicing  in  their  love  itfelf.   Bibiis  is  no  man's  mitfrefs, 

*  but  every  woman's  rival.     As  foon  as  I  found  this,  I 

*  fell  in  love  with  CHLOE,  who  is  my  prefent  pleafure 
'  and  torment.     1  have  writ  to  her,  danced  with  her, 

*  and  fought  for  her,  and  have  been  her  man  in  the  light 
.  '•  and  expectation  of  the  whole  town  thefe  three  years, 

*  and  thought  myfelf  near  the  end  of  my  wifhes  ;  when 

*  the  other  day  fhe  called  me  into  her  clofet,  anc    told 

*  me,  with  a  very  grave  face,  that  (he  was  a  woman  of 

*  honour,    and  fcorned  to  deceive  a  man  who  loved  her 

*  .with  fo  much  fincerity  as  me  faw  I  did,  and  therefore 
«  fhe  muft  inform  me  that  fhe  was  by  nature  the  moil 

'••  <inconftant  creature  breathing,  and  begged  of  me  not 
4  .to  marry  her  :  if  I  infilled  upon  it,  I  mould  ;  but  that 
'  (he  was  lately  fallen  in  love  with  another.  What  to 

*  co  or  fay  1  know  not,  but  defire  you  to  inform  me, 
•'  and  you  will  infinitely  oblige, 

'  Sir,  your  moft  humble  fervant, 

«  CHARLES  YELLOW.' 
ADVERTISEMENT. 

Mr.  Sly,  'haberdaftier  of  hat's,  at  the  corner  of  Deve- 
reux-court  in  the  Strand,  gives  notice,  That  he  has 
prepared  very  neat  hats,  rubbers,  and  brumes  for  the 
ufe  of  young  tradefmen  in  the  fait  year  of  apprentice- 
fliip,  at  reafonable  rates.  T* 

*     By  STIEI.E. 

•f-^f  Laft  night  died  of  a  mortification  in  his  leg,  after  a  long  time 
Enduring  the  fame,  JOHN  SLY,  the  late  famous  haberdafher,  fo 
often  mentioned  in  the  SPECTATOR.  Lon.  Even,  Poft,  Sat.  April 
12,  to  Tueid.  April  15,  1729. 

Friday, 
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Latus  fum  laudari  a  te  laudato  wiro.  Tull. 

"  It  gives  me  pleafure  to  be  praifed  by  you,  whom  all 
"  men  praife." 

HE  is  a  very  unhappy  man  who  fets  his  heart  upon 
being  admired  by  the  multitude,  or  affecls  a  ge 
neral  and  undiftinguiihing  applaufe  among  men. 
What  pious  men  call  die  tefthnony  ot  a  good  confidence, 
ihould  be  the  me^fure  of  our  ambition  in  this  kind  ; 
that  is  to  lay,  a  man  of  fpiric  ihould  contemn  the  praife 
of  the  ignorant,  and  like  being  applauded  for  nothing 
but  what  he  knows  in  his  own  heart  he  deferves.  Be- 
iicles  which  the  character  of  the  perfon  who  commends 
you  is. to  be  confidered,  before -you  fet  a  value  upon  his 
eftcem.  The  praife  of  an  ignorant  man  is  only  good 
will,  and  you  mould  receive  his  kindnefs  as  he  is  a  good 
neighbour  in  fociety,  and  not  as  a  good  judge  of  your 
actions  in  point  of  fame  and  reputation. ,  The  Satirill: 
faid  very  well  of  popular  praife  and  acclamations, 
"  Give  the  tinker:,  and  cobiers  their  prefents  again, 
"  and  learn  to  live  of  yourfelf  *."  It  is  an  argument 
of  a  ioofe  and  ungoverned  mind  to  be  -ifKected  with  the 
promifcuous  approbation  of  the  generality  of  mankind  ; 
and  a  man  of  virtue  fhould  be  too  delicate  for  fo  coarfe 
an  appetite  of  fame.  Men  of  honour  mould  endeavour 
only  to  pleafe  the  worthy,  and  the  man  of  merit  fliould 
defire  to  be  tried  only  by  his  peers.  I  thought  it  a  no 
ble  fendment  which  I  heard  yeiterday  ut'eied  in  con- 
verfation  ;  "  I  know,  faid  a  gentleman,  a  way  to  be 
"  greater  than  any  man.  If  he  has  worth  in  him,  I 
«'  can  rejoice  in  his  fuperiority  to  me  ;  and  that  fatif- 
"  fadion  is  a  greater  act  of  the  foul  in  me,  than  any 
•*  in  him  which  can  poffibly  appear  to  me.'*  This 

# i  Tottat  fua  mur.era  ccrdo  : 

Tecam  babita*    »  '.••  Fevf.  Sat,  iv^  feft.  51. 

B  5  thought 
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thought  could  not  proceed  but  from  a  candid  and  ge 
nerous  fpirit  ;  and  the  approbation  of  fuch  minds  is  what 
may  be  rfteemed  true  praiie  :  for  with  the  common  rate 
of  men  there  is  nothing  commendable  but  what  they 
themfelves  may  hope  to  be  partakers  of,  and  arrive  at ; 
but  the  motive  truly  glorious  is,  when  the  mind  is  fet 
rather  to  do  things  laudable,  than  to  purchafe  reputa 
tion*  Where  there  is  that  fincerity  as  the  foundation 
of  a  good  name,  the  kind  opinion  of  virtuous  men  will 
be  an  unfought,  but  a  neceiTary  confequence.  The 
Lacedemonians,  though  a  plain  people,  snd  nopretenders 
to  politenefs,  had  a  certain  'delicacy  in  their  fenfe  of 
glory,  and  facrificed  to  the  Mufes  when  they  entred 
upon  any  great  enterprife.  They  would  have  the  com 
memoration  cf  their  a&ions  be  tranfmitted  by  the  pureft 
and  moil  untainted  memorialifls.  The  din  which  at 
tends  victories  and  public  triumphs  is  by  far  lefs  eligible, 
than  the  recital  of  the  actions  of  great  men  by  honeft 
-and  wife  hiftorians.  It  is  a  frivolous  pleafure  to  be  the 
admiration  cf  gaping  crouds;  but  to  have  the  appro 
bation  of  a  good  man  in  the  cool  reflections  of  his  clo- 
fer,  is  a  gratification  worthy  an  heroic  fpirit.  The  ap- 
plaufc  of  the  croud  makes  the  head  giddy,  but  the  at- 
teliation  of  a  reafonable  man  makes  the  heart  glad. 

What  makes  the  love  of  popular  or  general  praife 
ftill  more  ridiculous,  i->,  that  it  is- ufually  given  forcir- 
cumftances  which  are  foreign  to  the  perfons  admired. 
Thus  they  are  the  ordinary  attendants  on  power  and 
riches,  which  may  be  taken  out  of  one  man's  hands, 
and  put  into  another's.  The  application  only,  and  not 
the  pofTemon,  makes  thofe  outward  things  honourable. 
The  vulgar  and  men  of  fenfe  agree  m  admiring  men  for 
having  what  they  themfelves  would  rather  be  pofTefFed 
of;  the  wife  man  applauds  him  whom  he  thinks  moil 
virtuous,  the  reft  of  the  world  him  who  is  moft  wealthy. 
When  a  man  is  in  this  way  of  thinking,  1  do  not 
know  what  can  occur  to  one  more  rnonilrous,  than  to  fee 
perfons  of  ingenuity  addrefs  their  fervices  and  perfor 
mances  to  men  noway  addicted  to  liberal  arts,  in  thefe 
cafes,  the  praife  on  one  hand,  and  the  patronage  on  the 
other,  are  equally  the  objects  of  ridicule.  Dedications 
to  ignorant  men  are  as  abfurd  as  any  of  the  fpeeches  of 
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BULFINCH  in  the  Droll.  Such  an  add  re  fs  one  is  apt  to- 
tranflate  into  other  words  ;  and  when  the  different  par 
ties  are  thoroughly  confidered,,  the  panegyric  generally 
implies  no  more  than  if  the  author  iliould  fay  to  the 
patron  ;  "  My  very  good  Lord,  You  and  I  can  never 
underftand  one  another,  therefore  I  humbly  defire  we 
may  be  intimate  friends  for  the  future." 

The  rich  may  as  well  afk  to  borrow  of  the  poor,  as 
the  man  of  virtue  cr  merit  hope  for  addition  to  his  cha 
racter  from  any  but  fuch  as  himfelf.  He  that  commends 
another  engages  fo  much  of  his  own  reputation  as  he 
gives  to  that  perfon  com  mended  ;  and  he  that  has  nothing 
laudable  in  himfelf  is  not  of  ability  to  be  fuch  a  furety. 
The  wife  Phocion  was  fo  fenfible  how  dangerous  it  was 
to  be  touched  with  what  the  multitude  approved,  that 
upon  a  general  acclamation  made  when  he  was  making 
an  oration,  he  turned  to  an  intelligent  friend  who  Mood 
near  him,  and  a&ed  in^a  furprifed  manner,.  What  flip 
have  I  made  *  ?• 

.  I  mall  conclude  this  Paper  with,  a  billet  which  has 
fallen  into  my  hands,  and  was  written  to  a  lady  from  a 
gentleman  w.iom  ihe  had  highly  commended.  The  au 
thor  of  it  had  formerly  been  her  lover.  When  all  pof- 
fibility  of  commerce  between  them  on  the  fubjecl  of 
love  was  cut  off,  ihe  fpoke  fo  handfomely  of  him,  aa^ 
to  give  occafion  to  this  letter. 


I 


Madam, 

Should  beinfenfible  to  a  ilupidity,  if  I  could  forbear 
making  you  my  acknowledgments  fo^  your  late 
mention  of  me  with  fo  much  applaufe.  Itis,  I  think, 
your  fate  to  give  me  new  fentiments ;  as  you  formerly 
infpircd  rne  with  the  true  fenfe  of  love,  fb  do  yqu  now* 
with  the  true  fenfe  of  glory.  As  defuehad  the  lea  S.  part" 
in  the  paffion  I  heretofore  profe/Ted  towards  you,  fo  has 
vanity  no  ihare  in  the  glory  to  which  yo.:  have  now 
railed  me.  Innocence,  knowledge,  beauty,  virtue,  fln- 
cerity,  and  difcretion,  are  the  conflant  orn-^menta  of 
her  who  has  faid  this  tome.  Fame  is  a  babbler,  but  L 
have  arrived  at  the  higheft  glory  in  this  world,  th«a 
commendation  of  the  mofl  deferring  perfon  in  it.*'  Tf" 

*  See  Lord  Bacon's  Colle£tion  of  Apophtlicgms,  III,  291,  fcila. 


, 
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N°  189     Saturday,  Odober  6,  1711. 

_ 

•'      •  PatrifS  pietatis  imago.          Virg.  JEn.  x.  824. 
(t  An  image  of  paternal  tendernefs  1"  , 

THE  following  letter  being  written  to  my  book- 
feller,   upon   a  fubjeft  of  which  I  treated  fome 
time  iince,  I  fhall  publifli  it  in  this  Paper,  to 
gether  with  the  letter  that  was  inclofed  in  it. 

*  "Mr.  Buckley, 

MR.  SPECTATOR  having  of  late  defcanted  upon 
the  cruelty  of  parents  to  their  children,  I  have 
been  induced  (at  the  requei't  of"  feveral  of  Mr.  Spec 
tator's  admirer-)  to  inclofe  this  letter,  which  I  afTure 
yqu    is  the  original  from  a  Father  to  his  own  Son, 
notwithftandirig  the   latter  gave  but  little  or  no  pro 
vocation.     It  would  be  wonderfully  obliging  to  the 
world,  if  Mr.  Spectator  would  give  his  opinion  of  it 
in  fome  of  his  Speculations,  and  particularly  to 
'  (Mr.  Buckley) 

'  your  humble  fervanr. 
'  SIRRAH, 

YO  U  are  a  faacy  audacious  rafcal,  and  both  fool 
and  mad,  and  I  care  not  a  farthing  whether  you 
comply  <fr  no  ;  that  dees  not  raze  out  my  impreffions  of 
yourinfolence,  going  about  railing  at  me,  and  the  next 
day  to  folicit  rny  favour.  Tfcefe  are  inconfiilencies, 
fuch  as  difcover  thy  reafon  depraved.  To  be  brief,  I 
never  defire  to  f<Je  your  face  ;  and,  firrah,  if  you  go  to 
the  work-houfe,  it  is  no  difgrace  to  me  for  you  to  be 
fupported  there  ;  and  if  you  ftarve  in  the  ftreets,  J'J! 
never  give  any  thing  underhand  in  your  behalf.  If  I 
have  any  more  of  your  fcribbling  nonfenfe  I'll  break 
your  head  the  firii  time  I  fet  fight  on  you.  You  are 

"  a 
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'  a  ftubborn  beafl ;  is  this  your  gratitude  for  my  giving 
«  you  money  ?  you  rogue,  I'll  better  your  judgment, 
'  and  give  you  a  greater  fenfe  of  your  duty  to  (I  regret 

*  to  fay)  your  father,  &c. 

f  P.  S.  It's  prudence  for  you  to  keep  out  of  my  fight ; 

*  for  to  reproach  me,  that  might  o-vercomes  right,  on 
'  the  outfide  of  your  letter,  I  mail  give  you  a  great 
'  knock  on  the  fcull  for  it.' 

Was  there  ever  fuchan  image  of  Paternal  tendernefs ! 
it  was  ufual  among  fome  of  the  Greeks  to  make  their 
flaves  drink  to  excels,  and  then  expofe  them  to  their  chil 
dren,  who  by  that  means  conceived  an  early  averfion  to 
a  vice  which  makes  men  appear  fo  monflrous  and  irra 
tional.  I  have  expofed  this  picture  of  an  unnatural  father 
with  the  fame  intention,  that  its  deformity  may  deter 
others  from  its  refernblance.  If  the  reader  has  a  mind  to 
fee  a  father  of  the  fame  ftamp  reprefented  in  the  moft  ex- 
quifite  ftrokes  of  humour,  he  may  meet  with  it  in  one  of 
the  fineft  comedies  that  ever  appeared  upon  the  Englifh 
ftage  :  I  mean  the  part  of  Sir  Samfon  in  "  Love  for 
"  Love." 

I  mufl  not  however  engage  myfelf  blindly  on  the  fide 
of  the  fon,  to  whom  the  fond  letter  above-written  was 
directed.  His  father  calls  him  a  "  faucy  and  audacious 
*•  rafcal"  in  the  firit  line,  and  I  am  afraid  .upon  ex 
amination  he  will  prove  but  an  ungracious  youth.  "  To 
"  go  about  railing"  at  his  father,  and  to  find  no  other 
place  but  «'  the  outfide  of  his  letter"  to  tell  him 
«'  that  might  overcomes  right."  If  it  does  not  difcover 
**  his  reafon  to  be  depraved,"  and  "  that  he  is  either 
"  fool  or  mad,"  as  the  choleric  old  gentleman  tells 
him,  we  may  at  leaft  allow  that  the  father  will  do  very 
well  in  endeavouring  to"  better  his  judgment,  and 
•'  give  him  a  greater  fenfe  of  his  duty."  But  whether 
this  may  be  brought  about  *'  by  breaking  his  head." 
or  "  giving  him  a  great  knock  on  the  fcull,"  ought,  I 
think,  to  be  well  confidered.  Upon  the  whole,  I  wifh 
the  father  has  not  met  with  his  match,  and  that  he  may 
not  be  as  equally  paired  with  a  fon,  as  the  mother  in 
Virgil, 

— -  Cru- 
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—  •  ......  •  '  Crudelis  tu  quoqtte  mater  : 

Crudelis  mater  magts,   an  puer  improbus  Hie  ? 
Improbus  illepuery  crudehs  tu  quoque  mater.  Eel.  viii.  48. 

"   O  barbarous  mother  thirfting  to  deftroy  I 

t(   More  cruel  was  the  mother  or  the  boy  £ 

"   Both  both  alike  delighted  to  deftroy, 

ft  Th*  unnatural  mother,  and  the  rut  hie  &  boy." 

WARTON. 

Or  like  the  crow  and  her  egg,  in  the  Greek  proverb. 


"  Bad  the  crow,  bad  the  egg." 

I  muft  here  take  notice  of  a  letter  which  I  have  re 
ceived  from  an  unknown  correfpondent,  upon  the  fub- 
je£t  of  my  Paper,  upon  which  the  foregoing  letter  is 
likewife  founded.  The  writer  of  it  feems  very  much  con 
cerned  left  that  Paper  mould  feem  togiveencouragement 
to  the  difobedience  of  children  towards  their  parents  ; 
but  if  the  writer  of  it  will  take  the  pains  to  read  it  over 
again  attentively,  I  dare  fay  his  apprehenfions  will  va- 
mfh.  Pardon  and  reconciliation  are  all  the  penitent 
daughter  requefts,  and  all  that  I  contend  for  in  her  be 
half;  and  in  this  cafe  I  may  ufe  the  faying  of  an  emi 
nent  wit,  who,  upon  fome  great  men's  preffiiig  him  to 
forgive  his  daughter,  who  had  married  againft  his  con- 
fent,  told  them  he  could  refufe  nothing  to  their  inftances, 
but  that  he  would  have  them  remember  there  was  dif 
ference  between  giving  and  forgiving. 

I  muft  confefs,inallcontroverfies  between  parents  and 
their  children,  lam  naturally  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
former.  The  obligations  on  that  fide  can  never  be  ac 
quitted,  and  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  reflections 
upon  human  nature  that  paternal  inliinct  ihould  be  a 
iironger  motive  to  love  than  filial  gratitude  ;  that  the 
receiving  of  favours  ihould  be  a  lefs  inducement  to 
good-will,  tendernefs  and  commiferation,  than  the  con 
ferring  of  them  ;  and  that  the  taking  care  of  any  perTon 
ihould  endear  the  child  or  dependant  more  to  the  pa 

rent 
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rent  or  benefador,  than  the  parent  or  benefactor  to  the 
child  or  dependant;  yet  lo  it  happens,  that~.for  one 
cruel  parent  we  meet  with  a  thoufand  undutiful  chil 
dren.  This  is  indeed  wonderfully  contrived  (as  1  have 
formerly  obferved  *)  Tor  the  fupport  of  every  living 
fpecies  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  that  it  mews  the  wifdom 
of  the  Creator,  it  difcovers  the  imperfection  and  de 
generacy  of  the  creature. 

The  obedience  of  children  to  their  parents  is  the 
bafis  of  all  government,  and  fet  forth  as  the  meafure  of 
that  obedience  which  we  owe  to  thofe  whom  Providence 
hath  placed  over  us. 

It  is  father  Le  Compte,  f  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  who 
teils  us  how  want  of  duty  in  this  particular  ispunilhed 
among  the  Chinefe,  infomuch  that  if  a  fon  mould  be 
known  to  kill,  or  fo  much  as  to  llrike  his  father,  not 
only  the  criminal  but  his  whole  family  would  be  rooted 
out,  nay  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  where  he  lived 
would  be  put  to  the  fword,  nay  the  place  itfelf  would 
be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  its  foundations  fown  with 
fait.  For,  fay  they,  there  mult  have  been  an  utter  de 
pravation  of  manners  in  that  clan  or  fociety  of  people 
who  could  have  bred  up  among  them  fo  horrid  an 
offender.  To  this  1  mail  add  a  paffage  out  of  the  firft 
book  of  Herodotus.  That  hiftorian  in  his  account  of 
the  Perfiati  cuftoms  and  religion  tells  us,  It  is  their 
opinion  that  no  man  ever  killed  his  father,  ortbaf  it  is 
pojfible  fuch  a  crime  mould  be  in  nature  ;  but  ihat  if 
any  thing  like  it  mould  ever  h.ippen,  they  conclude 
that  the  reputed  fon  muit  have  been  illegitimate,  fup- 
pofititious,  or  begotten  in  adultery.  Their  opinion  in 
this  particular  (hews  fufficiently  what  a  notion  they 
muft  have  'had  of  Undutifulnefs  in  general.  Lj 

*  Viz.  in  No.  120. 

•f-  See  Le  Compte's  Prefent  State  of  China.  Pt.  2.  Letter  to  the 
Cardinal  D'Eftrces. 

J  By  ADDISON.     London. 
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crefcit  nova  -^  •  •  Hor.  2  Od.  viii.  i8t 

"  A  flavery  to  former  times  unknown." 

SINCE  I  made  fome  reflections  upon  the  general 
negligence  ufed  in  the  cafe  of  regard  towards  wo 
men,  or  in  other  words,  fince  ]  talked  of  wench 
ing,   I  have   h~d    epiftles   upon  that   fu'bjecl,  which  I 
mall,  for  the  prefent  entertainment,  infert  as  they  lie 
before  me. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 
•AS  your  Speculations  are  not  confined  to  any  part 

*  JL\.  of  human  life,  but  concern  the  wicked  as  well 

*  as  the  good,  I  muj  defire  your  favourable  acceptance 

*  of  what  1  a  poor  ftrolling  girl  about  town,  have  to 
'  fay  to  you.     I  was  told  by  a  Roman  catholic  gentle- 
'  man  who  picked  me  up  lalt  week,  and  who,  I  hope, 

*  is  abfolved  for  what  parTed  between  us  ;  1   fay  I  was 

*  told  by  fuch  a  perfon,  who  endeavoured  to  convert 

*  me  to   his   own  religion,    that  in  countries   where 

*  popery  prevails,  befides  the   advantage  of  licenfed 

*  news,  there  are  large  endowments  given  for  the  /»- 

*  curabili,  I  think  he  called  them,   fu-ch  as  are  pail  all 

*  remedy,  and  are  allowed  fuch  maintenance  and  fup- 

*  port  as  to  keep  them  without  farther  care  until  they 

*  expire.*     This  manner  of  treating  poor  fmners  has, 

*  Far  fuperior  to  this,  becaufe  more  conducive  to  the  interefts  of 
virtue,  and  benefit  of  the  community,  are  our  two  late  excellent 
foundations  of  the  MAGDALEN  HOUSE,  and  the  ASYLUM: 
The  one  for  the  reception  of  penitent  proltitutes,  the  other  of 
young  deferte'd  girls  :  The  one  to  refcue  wretched  females  from  the 
horrid  flavery  of  habitual  vice,  the  ether  to  intercept  them  fr»m 
falling  into  it.  The  ereclion  of  thefe  two  hofpitals  was  an  honour 
leferved  for  the  year  MDCCJLVIII.  Had  the  Founders  lived  in  the 
days  of  the  SPECTATOR,  they  would  doubtlefs  have  received  the  nobleft 
approbation  in  the  body  of  this  work  ;  the  editor  therefore  could  not 
help  paying  them  this  fmall  tribute  of  refyeft  in  the  margin.  P, 

*  me- 
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methinks,  great  humanity  in  it ;  and  as  you  are  a 
perfon  who  pretend  to  carry  your  reflections  upon 
all  fubjefts  whatever  occur  to  you,  with  candour, 
and  ac\  above  the  fenfe  of  what  miiihterpretation  you 
may  meet  with,  I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  lay  before 
all  the  world  the  unhappy  condition  of  u«  poor  va- 
grants,  who  are  really  in  a  way  of  labour  inftead  of 
idlenefs.     There  are  crouds  of  us  whofe  manner  of 
livelihood  has  long  ceafed  to  be  pleafing  to  us ;  and 
who  would  willingly  lead  a  new  life,  if  the  rigour  of 
the  virtuous  did  not  for  ever  expel  us  from  coming  in- 
to  the  world  again.  As  it  now  happens,  to  the  eternal 
infamy  of  the  male  fex,  falfhood  among  you  is  not 
reproachful,  but  credulity  in  women  is  infamous. 
'  Give  me  leave,  Sir,  to  give  you  my  hiflory.   You 
are  to  know  that  I  am  a  daughter  of  a  man  of  a  good 
reputation,  tenant  to  a  man  of  quality.    The  heir  of 
this  great  houfe  took  it  in  his  head  to  caft  a  favourable 
eye  upon  me,  and  fucceeded .  I  do  not  pretend  to  fay 
he  promifed  rne  marriage :   f  was  not  a  creature  filly 
enough  to  be  taken  by  fo  foolifli  a  ftory :  but  he  ran 
away  with  me  up  to  this  town,  and  introduced  me  to 
a  grave  matron,  with  whom  I  boarded  for  a  day  or 
two  with  great  gravity,  and  was  not  a  little  pleafed 
with  the  change  of  my  condition,  from  that  of  acoun- 
try  life  to  the  fineft  company,  as  I  believed,  in  the 
whole  world.  My  humble  fervant  made  me  underftand 
that  I  fhould  always  be  kept  in  the  plentiful  condition 
I -then  enjoyed  ;  when  after  a  very  great  fondnefs  to- 
wards  me,  he  one  day  took  his  leave  of  me  for  four 
or  five  days.     In  the  evening  of  the  fame  day  my 
good   landlady  came  to  me,  and  obferving  me  very 
penfive,  began  to  comfort  me,  and  with  a  fmile  told 
me  1  muft  fee  the  world.    When  [  was  deaf  to  all  (lie 
'  could  fay  to  divert  me,  me  began  to  tell  me  with  a 

*  very  frank  air  that  I  mufl  be  treated  as  I  ought,  and 
'  not  take  thefe  fqueamilh  humours  upon  me,  for  my 
'  friend  had  left  me  to  the  town  ;  and  as  their  phrafe  is, 
'  me  expected  I  would  fee  company,  or  I  muft  be  treat- 
'  ed  like  what  I  had  brought  myfelf  to.     This  put  me 
'  into  a  fit  of  crying:  and  I  immediately,  in  a  true 

•  fenfe  of  my  condition,  threw  myfelf  on  the  floor,  de- 

'  ploring 
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'  plorifig  my  fate,  calling  upon  all  that  was  good  and 
'  facred  to  fuccour  me.  While  I  was  in  :iU  this  agony, 
'  I  obfervcd  a  decrepid  old  fellow  come  into  the  room 

*  and  looking  with  afenfe  of  pleafure  in  his  face  at  all 
'  my  vehemence  and  tranfport.     In  a  paufe  of  my  dif- 

*  trefs  I  heard  him  fay  to  the  mamelefs  old  woman  who 
'  flood  by  me,  She  is  certainly  a  new  face,  or  elfe  me 
'"  acts  it  rarely.  With  that  the  gentlewoman,  who  was 

*  making  her  market  of  me,  in  all  the  turn  of  my  per- 
'  fon,  the  heaves  of  my  paffion,  and  the  fuitable  change 
'  of  my  poilure,  took  occafion  to  commend  my  neck, 

*  my  fhape,  my  eyes,  my  limbs.     All  this  was  accom- 

*  panied  with  fuch  fpeeches  as  you  may  have  heard 

*  horfe-courfers  make  in  the  fale  of  nags,  when  they  are 
'  warranted  for  their  found nefs.     You  underftand  by 

*  this  time  I  was  left  in  a  brothel,  and  expofed-to  the 

*  next  bidder  who  could  purchafe  me  of  my  patronefe* 
f  This  is  fo  much  the  work  of  hell ;  the  pieafure  in  the 
'  pofleflion  of  us  wenches,  abates  in  proportion  to  the 
'  degrees  we  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  innocence  ;  and 
'   no  man  is  gratified,  if  there  is  nothing  left  for  him 

*  to  debauch.     Well,  Sir,  my  firlt  man,   when  I  came 
'  upon  the  town,  was  Sir  JeofFry  Foible,  who  was  ex- 
(  tremely  lavifh  to   me  of  his  money,  and  took  fuch  a 
f  fancy  to  me  that  he  would  have  carried  me  off,  if  my 
'  patronefs  would  have  taken  any  reafonable  terms  for 

*  me  :  but   as   he  was  old,    his  covetoufnefs  was  his 

*  ftrongeft  paffion,  and  poor  I  was  foon  left  expofed  to 
'  be  the  common  refufeof  all  the  rakes  and  debauchees 
'  in  town.  I  cannot  tell  whether  you  will  do  me  juiHce 

*  or  no,  till  I  fee  whether  you  print  this  or  not ;  other- 

*  wife,  as  I  now  live  with  SAL,*  I  could  give  you  a  very 
'  juft  account  of  who  and  wko  is  together  in  this  town. 
'  You  perhaps  won't  believe  it  ;  but  1  know  of  one  who 

*  pretends  to  be  a  very  good  Proteftant  who  lies  with  a 
'   Roman-Catholic  :  But  more  of  this  hereafter,  as  you 

*  pleafe  me.     There  do  come  to  o-ur  houfe  the  greateft 

*  politicians  of  the  agef  ;  and  SAL  is  more  fhrewd  than 

'  any 

*  A  celebrated  courtefan  and  procurers  of  thofe  times. 
•f-  This  is  doubtlefs  a  fling  at  Mr.  Secretary  St.  John,  afterwards 
Lord  Bolingbrcke,  who  was  in  his  youth  a  noted  rake,  eipecially  with 

regarii 
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any  body  thinks  :  No  body  can  believe  that  fuch  wife 
men  could  go  to  baudy-houfes  out  of  idle  purpofes. 
1  have  heard  them  often  talk  of  Auguftus  Casfar,  who 
had  intrigues  with  the  wives  of  fenators,  not  out  ftf 
wantonnefs  but  ftratagem. 

'  It  is  a  thoufand  pities  you  mould  be  fo  feverely  vir 
tuous  as  I  fear  you  are;  otherwife  after  one  vifitortwo, 
you  would  foon  underltand  that  we  women  of  the  town 
are  not  fuch  ufelefscorrefpondentsas  you  may  imagine: 
You  have  undoubtedly  heard  that  it  was  a  courtefan- 
who  difcovered  Catiline's  confpiracy.  If  you  print 
this  I'll  tell  you  more ;  and  am  in  the  mean  time, 

'SIR, 

"'  your  moft  humble  fervant, 

REBECCA  NETTLETOP. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  A  M  an  idle  young  woman  that  would  work  for  my 
livelihood,  but  that  I  am  kept  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  I  cannot  flir  out.  My  tyrant  is  an  old  jealous  fel 
low,  who  allows  me  nothing  to  appear  in.  I  have 
but  one  (hoe  and  one  flipper;  no  head-drefs,  and  no 
upper  petticoat.  As  you  fet  up  for  a  reformer,  I  defire 
you  would  take  me  out  of  this  wicked  way,  and  keep 
me  yourfelf, 

EVE    AFTERDAY. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  A  M  to  complain  to  you  of  a  fet  of  impertinent 
coxcombs,  who  vifit  the  apartments  of  us  women 
of  the  town,  only,  as  they  call  it,  to  fee  the  world.  I 
muft  confefs  to  you,  this  to  men  of  delicacy  might 
have  an  effect  to  cure  them  ;  but  as  they  are  ftupid, 
noify  and  drunken  fellows,  it  tends  only  to  make  vice 
in  themfelves,  as  they  think,  pleafant  and  humorous, 
and  at  the  fame  time  naufeous  to  us.  I  fhall,  Sir, 
hereafter  from  time  to  time  give  you  the  names  of 
thefe  wretches  who  pretend  to  enter  our  houfes  merely 

regard  to  women  ;  and  who  during  his  miniftry  was  known  to  divide 
his  hours  between  the  cares  of  his  office  and  the  diflipation  of  a 
krothel.  P. 

'  as 
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as  Spectators.  Thefe  men  think  it  wit  to  ufe  us  ill : 
Pray  tell  them,  however  worthy  we  are  of  fuch  treat 
ment,  it  is  unworthy  them  to  be  guilty  of  it  towards 
us.  Pray,  Sir,  take  notice  of  this,  and  pity  the  op- 
prefled  :  i  wifh  we  could  add  to  it,  the  Innocent.'  T* 

*  By  STEEJ.E. 
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—  a^v  omgM.  Horn.  II.  ii.  6. 

—  '*  Deluding  vi/ion  of  the  night.*'  POPE. 

SOME  ludicrous  fchoolmen  have  put  the  cafe,  that 
if  an  afs  were  placed  between  two  bundles  of  hay, 
which  afFefted  his  fenfes  equally  on  each  fide,  and 
tempted  him  in  the  very  Time  degree,  whether  it  would 
be  poJTible  for  him  to  eat  of  either.  They  generally  de 
termine  this  queilion  to  thexUfadvantageof  the  afs,  who 
they  fay  would  ftarve  in  the  midft  of  plenty,  as  not  hav 
ing  a  fingle  grain  of  free-will  to  determine  him  more  to 
the  one  than  to  the  other.  The  bundle  of  hay  on  either 
fide  ftriking  his  fight  and  fmell  in  the  fame  proportion, 
would  keep  him  in  a  perpetual  fufpence,  like  the  two 
magnets  which,  travellers  have  told  us,  are  placed  one 
of  them  in  the  roof,  find  the  other  in  the  Moor  of  Ma 
homet's  burying-place  at  Mecca,  and  by  that  means,  fay 
they,  pull  the  impoftor's  iron  coffin  with  fuch  an  equal 
attraction,  that  it  hangs  in  the  air  between  both  of  them.* 
As  for  the  afs's  behaviour  in  fuch  nice  circumftances, 
whether  he  would  itarve  fooner  than  violate  his  neutra 
lity  to  the  two  bundles  of  hay,  I  mall  not  prefume  to  de 
termine  ;  but  only  take  notice  of  the  conduct  of  our  own 
fpecies  in  the  fame  perplexity.  When  a  man  has  a  mind 
to  venture  his  money  in  a  lottery,  every  figure  of  it  ap 
pears  equally  alluring,  and  as  likely  to  fucceed  as  any  of 
its  fellows.  They  all  of  them  have  the  fame  pretenfions 

*  See  Bavle's  Di&»  Art.  MAHOMET.  . 

to 
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to  good-luck,  Hand  upon  the  fame  foot  of  competition, 
and  no  manner  of  reafon  can  be  given  why  a  man  mould 
prefer  one  to  the  other  before  the  lottery  is  drawn.   la 
this  cafe  therefore  caprice  very  often  adls  in  the  place  of 
reafon,  and  forms  toitfelffomegroundlefs  imaginary  mo 
tive,  where  real  and  fubftantial  ones   are  wanting.     I 
know  a  well  meaning-man  that  is  very  well  pleafed  to 
rifle  his  good-fortune  upon  the  number  171 1,  becaufe  it 
is  tne  year  of  our  Lord.    I  am  acquainted  with  a  tacker 
that  would  give  a  good  deal  for  the  number  134.*  On 
the  contrary  I  have  been  told  of  a  certain  zealous  dif- 
fenter,  who  being  a  great  enemy  to  popery,  and  be 
lieving  that  bad   men  are  the   moll  fortunate  in  this 
world,  will  lay  two  to  one  on  the  number  666  againft 
any  other  number,   becaufe,  fays  he,  it  is  the  number 
I  of  the  beail.f  Several  would  prefer  the  number  12000 
before  any  other,  as  it  is  the  number  of  the  pounds  in, 
the  great  prize.    In  fhort,  fome  are  pleafed  to  find  their 
own  age  in  their  number;    fome  that  they  have  got  a 
number  which' makes  a  pretty  appearance  in   the  cy 
phers;  and  others,  becaufe  it  is  the  fame  number  that 
fucceeded  in  the  lafl  lottery.     Each  of  thefe,  upon  no 
other  grounds,  thinks  he  Hands  faireft  for  the  great  lot, 
and  that  he  is  pofTefled'of  what  may  not  be  impro 
perly  called  THE  GOLDEN  NUMBER,  j 

Thefe  principles  of  election  are  the  paftimes  and 
extravagancies  of  human  reafon,  which  is  of  fo  bufy 
a  nature,  that  it  will  be  exerting  itfelf  in  the  meaneft 
trifles  and  working  even  when  it  wants  materials.  The 
wifeft  of  men  are  Sometimes  aded  §  by  fuch  unac 
countable  motives-,  as  the  life  of  the  fool  and  the  fuper- 
ftitious  is  guided  by  nothing  elfe. 

I  am  furprifed  that  none  of  the  Fortune-tellers,  or,  as 
the  French  call  them,  theDt/iurs  de  bonne  Avanture,  who 
publim  their  bills  in  every  quarter  of  the  town,  have 

*  In  the  year  1704  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
againit  Occafionai  Conformity  5  and  in  order  to  make  it  pafs  through 
the  lioufe  of  Lords,  it  was  propoicd  to  TACK  it  to  a  Money-bill. 
This  occafioned  warm  debates,  and  at  length  it  was  put  to  the 
vote  \  when  134  were  for  TACKING  :  but  a  large  majority  being 
againil  it,  the  motion  was  over-ruled,  and  the  bill  mifcarried. 

"\  In  the  Revelations.     See  ch.  x'ui.  ver.  iS. 

X  Alluding  to  the  Numbers  fo  called  in  the  Calends. 
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not  turned  our  lotteries  to  their  advantage.  Did  any  of 
them  fet  up  for  a  carter  of  fortunate  figures,  what  might 
he  not  get  by  his  pretended  difcoveries  and  predictions  ? 
I  remember  among  the  advertifements  in  the  POST 
BOY  of  September  the  27th,  I  was  furprifed  to  fee  the 
following  one: 

"  THIS  is  to  give  notice,  That  ten  millings  over  and 
cc  above  the  market-price,  will  be  given  for  the  ticket 
"  in  the  1500000!.  lottery,  N°  132,  by  Nath.  Cliff  at 
«<  the  Bible  and  Three  Crowns  in  Cheapfide." 

This  advertifement  has  given  great  matter  of  fpecu- 
Jation  to  coffee-houfe  theoriils.  Mr.  Cliff's  principles 
and  converfation  have  been  canvaffed  upon  this  occafion, 
and  various  conjectures  made  why  he  mould  thus  fet  his 
heart  upon  N°  132.  I  have  examined  all  the  powers  in 
thofe  numbers,  broken  them  into  fractions,  extracted 
the  fquare  and  cube  root,  divided  and  multiplied  them 
all  ways,  but  could  not  arrive  at  the  fecret  until  about 
three  days  ago,  when  I  received  the  following  letter 
from  an  unknown  hand  ;  by  which  I  find  that  Mr.  Na 
thaniel  Cliff  is  only  the  agent,  and  not  the  principal  in 
this  advertifement. 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Am  the  perfon  that  lately  advertifed  I  would  give 
ten  millings  more  than  the  current  price  for  the 
ticket  N°  132  in  the  lottery  now  drawing  ;  which  is 
a  fecret  I  have  communicated  to  fome  friends,  who 
rally  me  inceffantly  upon  that  account.  You  muft 
know  I  have  but  one  ticket,  for  which  reafon,  and  a 
certain  dream  1  have  lately  had  more  than  once,  I  was 
refolved  it  mould  be  the  number  I  moft  approved.  I 
am  fo  pofitive  I  have  pitched  upon  the  great  lot,  that 
I  could  almofl  lay  all  1  arw  worth  of  it.  My  vifions  are 
fo  frequent  and  ftrong  upon  this  occafion,  that  I  have 
not  only  poffefied  the  lot,  but  difpofed  of  the  money 
which  in  all  probability  it  will  fell  for.  This  morning 
in  particular,  I  fet  up  an  equipage  which  I  look  upon 
to  be  the  gaieft  in  the  town  ;  the  liveries  are  very 
rich,  but  not  gaudy.  I  ihould  be  very  glad  to  fee  a  Spe- 

'  culatioH. 
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(  culation  or  two  upon  Lottery  fubje&s,  in  which  you 
*  would  oblige  all  people  concerned,  and  in  particular 
*  Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

GEORGE  GOSLING. 

*  P.  S.  Dear  SPEC,  if  I  get  the  12000  pound,  I'll 
make  thee  a  handfome  prefent.' 

After  having  wiilied  my  correfpondent  good  luck, 
and  thanked  him  for  his  intended  kindnefs,  I  {hall  for 
this  time  difmifs  the  fubjedt  of  the  Lottery,  and  only, 
obferve  that  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  are  in  fome 
degree  guilty  of  my  friend  Coding's  extravagance.  We 
are  apt  to  rely  upon  future  profpecls,  and  become  really 
expenfive  while  we  are  only  rich  in  poffibility.  We  live 
up  -to  our  expectations,  not  to  our  pofTeflions,  and  make 
figure  proportionable  to  what  we  may  be,  not  what 
we  are.  We  out- run  our  prefent  income,  as  not  doubt 
ing  to  diiburfe  ourfelves  out  of  the  profits  of  fame  fu 
ture  place,  projecl,  or  reversion  that  we  have  in  view. 
It  is  through  this  temper  of  mind,  which  is  fo  common 
among  us,  that  we  fee  tradefmen  break,  who  have  met 
with  no  misfortunes  in  their  bufinels ;  and  men  of  eftates 
reduced  to  poverty,  who  have  never  fuffered  from  lofies 
or  repair-,  tenants,  taxes,  or  law-fnits.  In  Ihort,  it  is 
this  foolilh  fanguine  temper,  this  depending  upon  con 
tingent  futurities,  that  occaiions  romantic  geneiofity, 
chimerical  grandeur,  fcnfelefs  often tation,  and  generally 
ends  in  beggary  and  ruin.  .  The  man,  who  will  live 
above  his  prefent  circumflances,  is  in  great  danger  of 
living  in  a  little  time  much  beneath  them,  or,  as  the 
Italian  proverb  runs,  The  man  <wko  lives  by  hope  'will 
die  by  hunger. 

It  fhould  be  an  indifpenfable  rule  in  life,  to  con 
tract  our  defires  to  our  prefent  condition,  and  what 
ever  may  be  OUT  expectations,  to  live  within  the  compafs 
of  what  we  actually  pollefs.  Jt  will  be  time  enough  to 
enjoy  an  eftaie  when  it  comes  into  our  hands  ;  but  if 
we  anticipate  our  good  fortune,  wefhall  lofe  the  plea- 
fure  of  it  when  it  arrives,  and  may  poffibly  never  poflefs 
what  \ve  have  fo  foolilhly  counted  upon.  L* 

*  By  AD DI SON. 

Wednefday 
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..          Una  ore  omnes  omnia 

Bona  dicer e>  &  laudare  fortunas  meas, 

$>ui  Gnat  urn  baberem  tali  ingenio  pr&ditum. 

Ter.  Andr.  Aft  i.  Sc.  I. 

"  All  the  world 

(t  With  one  accord  faid  all  good  things,  and  prais'd 
"  My  happy  fortunes,  who  pcfTefs  a  Ton 
"  So  good,  fo  liberally  difpos'd."- 

COLMAN. 

I  Stood  the  other  day,  and  beheld  a  father  fitting  in 
the  middle  of  a  room  with  a  large  family  of  chil 
dren  aboat  him  ;  and  methought  1  could  obferve  in 
his  countenance  different  motions  of  delight,  as  he 
turned  his  eye  towards  the  one  and  the  other  of  them. 
The  man  is  a  perfon  moderate  in  his  defigns  for  their 
preferment  and  welfare  ;  and  as  he  has  an  eafy  fortune, 
he  is  not  folicitous  to  make  a  great  one.  His  eldeft  fon 
Is  a  child  of  a  very  toward] y  difpofition,  and  as  much 
as  the  father  loves  him,  I  dare  fay  he  will  never  be  a 
knave  to  improve  his  fortune.  I  do  not  know  any 
man  who  has  a  jufter  relifli  of  life  than  the  perfon  I 
am  fpeaking  of,  or  keeps  a  better  guard  againll  the  ter 
rors  of  want  or  the  hopes  of  gain.  It  is  ufual  in  a 
croud  of  children,  for  the  parent  to  name  out  of  his 
own  flock  all  the  great  officers  of  the  kingdom.  There 
is  fomething  fo  very  furpriling  in  the  parts  of  a  child  of 
a  man's  own,  that  there  is  nothing  too  great  to  be  ex- 
pefted  from  his  endowments.  I  know  a  good  woman 
who  has  but  three  fons,  and  there  is,  (he  fays,  nothing 
fhe  expecls  with  more  certainty,  than  that  ihe  mall  fee 
one  of  them  a  bifhop,  the  other  a  judge,  and  the  third 
a  court-phyfician.  The  humour  is,  that  any  thing  which 

can 
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can  happen  to  any  man's  child,  is  expected  by  every 
man  for  kis  own.  Hut  my  friend,  whom  I  was  going  to 
fpeak  of,  does  not  flatter  himfelf  with  fuch  vain  expecta 
tions,  but  has  his  eye  more  upon  the  virtue  and  difpo- 
fition  of  his  children,  than  their  advancement  or  wealth. 
Good  habits  are  what  will  certainly  improve  a  man's 
fortune  and  reputation  ;  but  on  the  other  fide,  afHuence 
of  fortune  will  not  as  probably  produce  good  affections 
of  the  mind. 

It  is  very  natural  for  a  man  of  a  kind  difpofition,  to 
amufe  himfelf  with  the  promifes  his  imagination  makes 
to  him  of  the  future  condition  of-  his  children,  and  to 
reprefent  to  himfelf  the  figure  they  mall  bear  in  the 
world  after  he  has  left  it.  When  his  profpects  of  this 
kind  are  agreeable,  his  fondnefs  gives  as  it  were  a  longer 
date  to  his  own  life  ;  and  the  furvivorflup  of  a  worthy 
man  in  his  fon  is  a  pleafure  fcarce  inferior  to  the  hopes 
of  the  continuance  of  his  own  life.  That  man  is  happy 
who  can  believe  of  his  fon,  that  he  will  efcape  the  follies 
and  indifcretions  of  which  he  himfelf  was  guilty,  and 
puifue  and  improve  every  thing  that  was  valuable  in 
him.  The  continuance  of  his  virtue  is  much  more  to 
be  regarded  than  that  of  his  life  ;  but  it  is  the  mofl  la 
mentable  cf  all  reflections,  to  think  that  the  heir  of  a 
man's  fortune  is  fuch  a  one  as  will  be  a  ftranger  to  his 
friends,  alienated  from  the  fame  interefts,  and  a  pro 
moter  of  every  thing  which  he  himfelf  difapproved.  An 
eftate  in  pofleflion  of  fuch  a  fucceflbr  to  a  good  man,  is 
worfe  than  laid  wafle  ;  and  the  family,  of  which  he  is 
the  head,  is  in  a  more  deplorable  condition  than  that  of 
being  extinft. 

When  1  vifit  the  agreeable  feat  of  my  honoured 
friend  RURICOLA,  and  walk  from  room  to  room  re 
volving  many" pleating  occurrences,  and  the  expreffions 
of  many  juft  fentimentsl  have  heard  him  utter,  and  fee 
the  booby  his  heir  in  pain  while  he  is  doing  the  honours 
of  his  houfe  to  the  friend  of  his  father,  the  heavinefs  it 
gives  one  is  not  to  be  exprefled.  Want  of  genius  is  not 
to  be  imputed  to  any  man,  but  want  of  humanity  is  a 
man's  own  fault.  The  fon  of  Ruricola  (whofe  life  wss 
one  continued  feries  of  worthy  actions  and  gentleman 
like  inclinations)  is  the  companion  of  drunken  clowns, 
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and  knows  no  fenfe  of  praife  but  in  the  flattery  he  re 
ceives  from  his  own  fervants;  his  pleafures  are  mean, 
and  inordinate,  his  language  bafe  and  filthy,  his  be- 
Jiaviour  rough  and  abfurd.  Is  this  creature  to  be  ac- 
, counted  the  fucceffor  of  a  man  of  virtue,  wit  and 
(breeding?  At  the  fame  time  that  I  have  this  melancholy 
profpeci  at  the  houfe  where  I  mifs  my  old  friend,  ]  can 
,go  to  a  -gentleman's  not  far  off  it,  where  he  has  a 
daughter  who  is  the  .picture  both  of  his  body  and  mind, 
but  both  improved  with  the  beauty  and  modefty  peculiar 
to  her  fex.  It  is  me  who  fupplies  the  lofs  of  her  father 
,lo  the  world;  me,  without  his  name  or  fortune,  is  a 
truer  memorial  of  him,  than  her  brother  who  fucceeds 
him  in  both.  Such  an  offspring  as  the  eldeft  fon  of  my 
friend  perpetuates  his  father  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
.appearance  of  his  ghoft  would  :  it  is  indeed  Ruricola, 
but  it  is  Ruricola  grown  frightful. 

I  know  not  to  what  to  attribute  the  brutal  turn  which 
.fchis  young  man  ha-s  taken,  except  it  may  be  to  a  cer 
tain  feverity.aad  distance  which  his  father  ufed  towards 
him,  and  might,  perhaps,  have  occaiioned  a  diflike  to 
thofe  modes  of  life  -which  were  not  made  amiable  to 
iliim  by  freedom  and  affability. 

We  may  promiie  ourfelves  that  no  fuch  excrefcence 
will  appear  in  the  family  of  the  CORNELII,  where  the 
iather  lives  .with  his  'foes  like  their  eldeft  brother,  and 
the  fons  conver/e  with  him  as  -if  they  did  it  for  no  other 
reafon  but  that  he  is  the  wifeft  man  of  their  acquaint 
ance.  As  the  Cornelii  are  eminent  traders,  their  good 
correfpondence  with  each  other  is  ufeful  to  all  that 
know  them,  as  well  as  to  themfelves  :  and  their  friend- 
#iip,  good-will  and  kind  offices,  are  difpofed  of  jointly 
as  well  as  their  fortune,  fo  that  no  one  ever  obliged  one 
of  them,  who  had  not  the  obligation  multiplied  in  re 
turns  from  them  all.* 

*  By -the  CORNELII  atove,  /the  Spectator  is  fuppofed  tp  mean 
.the  family  of  the  E  Y  L  E  s  *  s,  merchants  of  diftincYion  :  of  whom 
FRANCIS  EYLES,  Efq;  the  father,  who  was  a  Director  of  the  Eaft- 
Jndi£  Company,  and  Alderman  of  London,  was  created  a  Baronet 
j  Geo.I.  His  eldeft  furviving  fon,  Sir  JOHN  EYLES,  Bart,  was  af 
terwards  Lord  Mayor  in  17275  and  another  of  his  fons,  Sir 
JOSEPH  JEvLxs,  Knt.  was  flmiff  of  London  ia  1725* 

I  It 
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It  is  the  mofl  beautiful  object  the  eyes  of  man  can 
behold,  to  fee  a  man  of  worth  and  his  fon  live  in  an 
intire  unreferved  correfpoadence.  The  mutual  kindnefs 
and  affection  between  them  give  an  inexprefiible  fatif- 
faclion  to  all  who  know  them.  It  is  a  fublinie  pleafure 
which  increafes  by  the  participation.    It  is  as  facred  as 
friendfhip,  as  pleafirrable  as  love,  and  as  joyful  as  re*- 
ligion.     This  ftate  of  mind  does  not  only  diffipate  for- 
row,  which  would  be  extreme  without  it,  but  enlarges 
pleafures  which  would  otherwife  be  contemptible.  The 
zrtoft  indifferent  thing  has  its  force  and  beauty  when  it 
is  fpoke  by  a  kind  father,  and  an  infignificant  trifle  has 
its  weight  when  offered  by  a  dutiful  child.    I  know  not 
how  to  exprefs  it,  but  I  think  I  may  call  itatranfplant- 
ed  felf-Iove.     All  the  enjoyments  and  fufferings  which 
a  man  meets  with  are  regarded  only  as  they  concern 
him  in  the  relation  he  has  to  another.     A  man's  very 
honour  receives  anew  value  to  him,    when  he  think* 
that,  when  he  is  in  his  grave,  it  will  be  had  in  remem 
brance  that  fuch  an   action  was  done  by  fuch  a  one's 
father.  Such  confiderations  fweeten  the  old  man's  even- 
j    ing,  and  his  foliloquy  delights  him  when  he  can  fay  to 
i    himfelf,  No  man  can  tell  my  child  his  father  was  either 
i    unmerciful  or  unjulh    My  fon  fhall  meet  many  a  man 
j    who  fliall  fay  to  him,  '*  I  was  obliged  to  thy  father, 
I    *'  and  be  my  child  a  friend  to  his  child  for  ever.*" 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  all  men  to  leave  illuftrious 

numes  or  great  fortunes  to  their  pofterity,  but  they  can 

very  much  conduce   to  their  having  induflry,  probity, 

valour  and  juftice.    It  is  in  every  man's  power  to  leave 

his  fon  the  honour  of  defcending  from  a  virtuous  man, 

and  add  the   bleffings  of  heaven  to  whatever  he  leaves 

him.     I  (hall  end  this  rhapfody  with  a  letter  to  an  ex- 

'  cellent  young  man  of  my  acquaintance,  who  has  lately 

i  loft  a  worthy  father. 

*  Dear  Sir, 

!  TT  Know  no  part  of  life  more  impertinent  than  the 
c  JL  office  of  adminiftring  confolation  :  I  will  not  en- 
*  ter  into  it,  for  I  cannot  but  applaud  your  grief.  The 

*  j»  e.  And  may  my  Child  be  a  friend  to  his  Child.  P. 

F  2  «  vir- 
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'  virtuous  principles  you  had  from  that  excellent  man, 
whom  you  have  loft,  have  wrought  in  you  as  they 
ought,  to  make  a  youth  of  three  and  twenty  incapa 
ble  of  comfort  upon  coming  into  pofieffion  of  a  great 
fortune.  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  honour  his  memory 
by  a  modeft  enjoyment  of  his  ellate ;  and  fcorn  to 
triumph  over  his  grave,  by  employing  in  riot,  exccjO, 
and  debauchery,  what  he  purchafed  with  fo  much  in- 
duftry,  prudence,  and  wifdom.  This  is  the  true  way 
to  (hew  the  fenfe  you  have  of  your  lofs,  and  to  take 
away  the  diftrefs  of  others  upon  the  occafion.  Yo* 
cannot  recal  your  father  by  your  grief,  but  you  may 
revive  him  to  his  friends  by  your  conduit.'  T* 

*  By  STEELE. 
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..          Ingentem  foribus  domus  aha  fuperbis 
Mane  falut  ant  urn  tot  is  vomit  eedibus  undam. 

Virg.  Georg.  ii.  461. 

**  His  Lordfhip's  palace  view,  whofe  portals  proud 
**  Each  morning  vomit  forth  a  cringing  crowd.*' 

WARTON,  &c. 

WHEN  we  look  round  us,  and  behold  the  ftrange 
variety  effaces  and  perfons  which  fill  the  ftreets 
with  bufmefs  and  hurry,  it  is  no  unpleafant 
amufement  to  make  gueffes  at  their  different  purfuits, 
and  judge  by  their  countenances  what  it  is  that  fo  anxi- 
oufly  engages  their  prefent  attention.  Of  all  this  bufy 
croud,  there  are  none  who  would  give  a  man  inclined 
to  fuch  inquiries  better  diverfion  for  his  thoughts,  than 
thofe  whom  we  call  good  courtiers,  and  fuch  as  are  af- 
fiduous  at  the  levees  of  great  men.  Thefe  worthies 
are  got  into  an  habit  of  being  fervile  with  an  air,  and 
enjoy  a  certain  vanity  in  being  known  for  underitand- 
ing  how  the  world  paffes.  In  the  pleafure  of  this  they 
can  rife  early,  go  abroad  fleck  and  well-dreffed,  with 
no  other  hope  or  purpofe,  but  to  make  a  bow  to  a  man 

ia 
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in  court  favour,  and  be  thought,  by  Tome  infignificant 
fmile  of  his,  not  a  little  engaged  in  his  interefts  and 
fortunes.  It  is  wondrous,  that  a  man  can  get  over  the 
natural  exiftence  and  pofTeffion  of  his  own  mind  fo  far, 
as  to  take  delight  either  in  paying  or  receiving  fuch 
cold  and  repeated  civilities.  But  what  maintains  the 
humour  is,  that  outward  mow  is  what  moft  men  pur- 
iue,  rather  than  real  happinefs.  Thus  both  thd  idol 
and  idolater  equally  impofe  upon  themfelves  in  pleafmg 
their  imaginations  this  way.  But  as  there  are  very 
many  of  her  Majefty's  good  fubjects,  who  are  extremely 
uneafy  at  their  own  feats  in  the  country,  where  all  from 
the  fkies  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  their  own,  and 
have  a  mighty  longing  to  mine  in  courts,  or  to  be  part 
ners  in  the  power  of  the  world  ;  J  fay,  for  the  benefit 
of  thefe,  and  others  who  hanker  after  being  in  the 
whifper  with  great  men,  and  vexing  their  neighbours 
with  the  changes  they  would  be  capable  of  making  in 
the  appearance  of  a  country  feffions,  it  would  not  me- 
•thinks  be  amifs  to  give  an  account  of  that  market  for 
preferment,  a  great  man's  levee. 


FqriQught  IJgnow,  this  commerce  between  the  mighty 
and  their  Slaves,  very  jultly  reprefented,  might  do  fo 
much  good,  as  to  incline  the  great  to  regard  -bufmefs 
.  rather  than  oftentation  ;  and  make  the  little  know  the 
ufe  of  their  time  too  well,  to  fpend  it  in  vain  applica 
tions  and  ad'drefTes. 

The  famous  doctor  in  Moorfields,  who  gained  fo 
much  reputation  for  his  Horary  Predictions  *,  is  faid  to 
have  had  in  his  parlour  different  ropes  to  little  bells 
which  hung  in  the  room  above  flairs,  where  the  doctor 
thought  fit  to  be  oraculous.  Jf  a  girl  had  been  deceived 
by  her  lover,  one  bell  was  pulled  ;  and  if  a  peafant  had, 
loft  a  cow,  the  fervant  rung  another.  This  method  was 
kept  in  refpect  to  all  other  paflions  and  concerns,  and 
the  fkilful  waiter  below  fifted  the  inquirer,  and  gave 
the  doctor  notice  accordingly.  The  levee  of  a  great 
man  is  laid  after  the  fame  manner,  and  twenty  whifpers, 
falfe  alarms,  and  private  intimations,  pafs  backward 

*  Foretelling,  at  what  hour  any  event  might  be  expefted  t©  hap- 
pen,  or  any  bufmefs  be  moil  fucceisfully  performed  :  what  times 
were  fortunate  or  unlucky,  &c.  p. 

F  3  and 
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and  forward  from  the  porter,  the  valet,  and  the  patron 
himfelf,  before  the  gaping  crew,  who  are  to  pay  their 
court,  are  gathered  together.  When  the  fcene  is  ready, 
the  doers  fly  open  and  difcover  his  lordfhip. 

There  are  feveral  ways  of  making  this  firft  appear 
ance.  You  may  be  either  half-drefled,  and  warning 
yourfelf,  which  is  indeed  the  moft  ftately  ;  but  this  way 
of  opening  is  peculiar  to  military  men,  in  whom  there 
Is  fomething  graceful  in  expofmg  themfelves  naked  ; 
but  the  politicians,  or  civil  officers,  have  ufually  af 
fected  to  be  more  referved,  and  preferve  a  certain  chaf-  *' 
tity  of  deportment.  Whether  it  be  hieroglyphical  or 
not,  this  difference  in  the  military  and  civil  lift,  I  will 
not  fay ;  but  have  ever  underitood  the  facl  to  be,  that 
the  clofe  miniiler  is  buttoned  up,  and  the  brave  officer 
open-breafted  on  thefe  occafions  *. 

However  that  is,  I  humbly  conceive  the  bufinefs  of 
a  levee  is  to  receive  the  acknowledgments  of  a  multi 
tude,  that  a  man  is  wife,  bounteous,  valiant  and  pow 
erful.  When  the  firft  mot  of  eyes  is  made.  »* ic  "**•*• ' 
derful  to  obferve  how  much  fubmifton  the  patronVmol 

ieA>LCan  b,?£  a>nd  h°?  *"*  fov&Kfc  Ac  'dtent't 
jtpmc  can  u^icenu  to.  In  the  vaft  multiplicity  of  bufi- 
uefs,  and  the  croud  about  him,  my  lord's  parts  are 
•ufually  fo  great,  that,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  whole 
ailembly,  he  has  fomething  to  fay  to  every  man  there, 
and  that  fo  fuitable  to  his  capacity  as  any  man  may 
judge  that  it  is  not  without  talents  that  men  can  arrive 
at  great  employments.  I  have  known  a  great  man  afk 
•«.  flag  officer,  which  way  was  the  wind,  a  commander 
of  horfe  the  prefent  price  of  oats,  and  a  Hock-jobber 
at  what  difcount  fuch  a  fund  was,  with  as  much  eafe 
as  if  he  had  been  bred  to  each  of  thofe  feveral  ways  of 

*  The  preceding  paragraph  feems  to  be  a  fneer  on  two  great  heads 
of  the  Tory  miniftry,  whole  levees  about  this  time  were  exceed 
ingly  crowded  :  vix.  Robert  Harley,  who  was  then  newly  made 
Earl  of  Oxford  and  Lord  High  Treaiurer  5  ^and  the  Duke  of  ^Or- 
m»nd,  who  was  foon  after  appointed  Captain  General.  Certain  it 
is  that  Lord  Oxford  was  remarkably  clofe  and  myfterious,  and  Or- 
jnond  no  lefs  unreferved  and  open. 

The  Duke  of  JVUrlborough  is  faid  to  have  received  his  vifitants  m 
the  unceremonious  way  of  military  riKn,  and  to  have  drolled  and 
changed  his  linsa  at  his  levee,  F« 

life. 
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life.  Now  this  is  extremely  obliging  ;  for  at  the- fame 
'time  that  the  patron  informs  himfelf  of  matters,  he  gives 
the  perfon  of  whom  he  inquires  an  opportunity  to  exert 
himielf.  What  adds  to  the  pornp  of  thofe  interviews  is*- 
that  it  is  performed  with  the  greateit  filence  and  order 
imaginable.  The  patron,  is  ufually  m  the  midil  of  the 
room,  and  fome  humble  perfon  gives  him  a  whifper, 
which  his  lordmip  anfwers  aloud,  "  It  is  well.  Yes, 
"  I  am  of  your  opinion.  Pray  inform  yourfelf  further, 
'*  you  may  be  fureof  iny  part  in  it."  This  happy  man 
is  difmiiled,  and  my  lord  can  turn  himfelf  to  a  bufmefs 
of  a  quite  different  nature,  and  off  hand  give  as  good 
an  anfwer  as  any  great  man  is  obliged  to.  For  the  chief 
point  is  to  keep- in  generals,  and  if  there  beany  thing 
eifered  that  is  particular,  to  be  in"  hafte. 

But  we  are  now  in  the  height  of  the  affair,  and  my 
lord's  creatures  have  all  had  their  whifpers  round  to 
keep  up  the  farce  of  the  thing,  and  the  dumb  (how  is 
become  more  general.  He  calls  his  eye  to  that  corner, 
and  there  to  Mr.  Such-a-one  ;  to  the  other,  "  and  when 
"  did  you  come  to  town  ?"  And  perhaps  juft  before  ha 
nods  to  another ;  and  enters  with  him,  '*  but,  Sir,  I 
*•'  am  glad  to  fee  you  now  I  think  of  it."  Each  of  thoffe 
are  happy  for  the  next  four  and  twenty  hours  ;  and  thofe 
who  bow  in  ranks  undiiUnguifhed,  and  by  dozens  at  a 
time,  think  they  have  very  good  profpe&s  if  they  may. 
hope  to  arrive  at  fuch  notices  half  a  year  hence. 

The  fatirift  fays,  there  is  feldom  common  fenfe  in  high 
fortune*;  and  one  would   think>  to  behold   a  levee^ 
that  the  great  were  not  only  infatuated  with  their  ftation, 
but  alfo  that  they  believed  all  below  were  feized  too  ;;• 
elfe  how  is  it  poffible  they  could  think  of  impofing  upon 
themfelves  and  others  in  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  fet  up  a 
levee  for  any  thing  but  a  direft  farce  ?  But  fuch  is  ther 
weaknefs  of  our  nature,  that  when  men  are  a  Jittfe  ex 
alted  in  therr  condition,  they  immediately  conceive  they  r 
have  additional  fenfes,  and  their  capacities  enlarged  not 
only  above  other  men,  but  above  human  comprehen- 
£on  itfelf,     Thus  it  is  ordinary  to  fee  a  great  man  at 
tend  one  liftening,  bow  to  one  at  a  diliance,  and  call  to  • 

*  Rams  er.\m  ferine  fenfus  comma  vis  in  ill* 

Juv,  vilr.  7J7 

F.-.  a  third 
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a  third  at  the  fame  inftant.  A  girl  in  new  ribbands  is 
not  more  taken  with  herfelf,  nor  does  (he  betray  more 
apparent  coquetries,  than  even  a  wife  man  in  fuch  a 
circumflance  of  courtihip.  I  do  not  know  any  thing 
that  1  ever  thought  fo  very  diftafteful  as  the  affectation 
which  is  recorded  of  Cx-iar,  to  wit,  that  he  would 
dictate  to  three  fevei»al  writers  at  the  fame  time.  This 
•was  an  ambition  below  the  greatnefs  and  candour  of 
his  mind.  He  indeed  (if  any  man  had  pretenfions  to 
greater  faculties  than  any  other  mortal)  was  the  per- 
ion  ;  but  fuch  a  way  of  adting  is  childifh,  and  incon- 
ilftent  with  the  manner  of  our  being.  And  it  appears 
from  the  very  nature  of  things,  that  there  cannot  be 
any  thing  effectually  difpatched  in  the  diffraction  of  a 
public  levee*  ;  but  the  whole  feems  to  be  a  confpiracy  cf 
a  fet  of  fervile  Haves,  to  give  up  their  own  liberty  to 
take  away  their  patron's  underitanding.  Tf 

*  It  isrecorded  of  the  celebrated  John  deWits,  that  being  afked, 
how  he  contrived  to  difpatch   fo  much  bufincfs,  anfwered,  that  he 
did  it  merely,  by  only  doing  one  thing  at  a  time. 
•f  By  STEELE. 
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—• Dijficili  lih  tuinet  jecur.  Hor.  i.  Cd.  xiii.  4. 

"  With  jealous  pangs  my  bofom  fwells." 

THE  prefent  Paper  fhall  confift  of  two  Letters  which 
obferve  upon  faults  that  are  eafily  cured  both  in 
love  and  friend fhip.  In  the  latter,  as  far  as  i: 
merely  regards  converfation,.  the  perfon  who  neglects 
viliting  an  agreeable  friend  is  puniihed  in  the  very 
tranfgreffion  ;  for  a  good  companion  is  not  found  in 
every  room  we  go  into.  But  the  cafe  of  love  is  of  a 
more  delicate  nature,  and  the  anxiety  is  inexpreflible 
if  every  little  inftance  of  kindnefs  is  not  reciprocal. 
There  are  things  in  this  fort  of  commerce  which  there 
?.re  net  words  to  exprefs,  and  a  man  may  not  poffibly 
know  how  to  reprefent,  what  yet  may  tear  his  heart 
into  ten  thoufand  tortures,  To  be  grave  to  a  man's 

mirth, 
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jnirth,  unattemive  to  his  difcourfe,  or  to  interrupt 
either  with  fomething  that  argues  a  difmclination  to  be1 
entertained  by  him,  has  in  it  fomething  fo  difagree- 
ab'le,  that  the  utmoft  fleps  which  may  be  made  in  far 
ther  enmity  cannot  give  greater  torment.  The  gay 
Corinna,  who  fets  up  for  an  indifference  and  becoming 
heedleflhefs,  gives  her  hufband  all  the  torment  imagin 
able  out  of  mere  indolence,  with  this  peculiar  vanity, 
That  me  is  to  look  as  gay  as  a  maid  in  the  character  of 
a  wife.  It  is  no  matter  what  is  the  reafon  of  a  man's 
grief,  if  it  be  heavy  as  it  is.  Her  unhappy  man  is 
convinced  that  me  means  him  no  diihonour,  but  pines 
to  death  becaufe  fhe  will  not  have  fo  much  deference 
to  him  as  to  avoid  the  appearances  of  it.  The  author 
of  the  following  letter  is  perplexed  with  an  injury  that 
is  in  a  degree  yet  lefs  criminal,  and  yet  the  fource  of 
the  utmoit  unhappinefs. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR*, 

I  Have  read  your  Papers  which  relate  to  Jealoufyv 
and  denre  your  advice  in  my  cafe,  which  you  wiM 
fay  is  not  common.  I  have  a  wife,  of  whofe  virtue  I 
am  not  in  the  leaft  doubtful ;  yet  I  cannot  be  fatisfied 
me  loves  me,  which  gives  me  as  great  uneafinefs  as 
being  faulty  the  other  way. would  do.  I  know  not 
whether  I  am  not  yet  more  miferable  than  in  that 
cafe,  for  me  keeps  pofTeffion  of  my  heart,  without 
the  return  of  hers.  I  would  defire  your  obfervations 
upon  that  temper  in  fome  women,  who  will  not  con- 
defcend  to  convince  their  hufbands  of  their  innocence 
or  their  love,  but  are  wholly  negligent  of  what  re 
flections  the  poor  men  make  upon  their  conduct  (fo 
they  cannot  call  it  criminal,)  when  at  the  fame  time 
a  little  tendernefs  of  behaviour,  or  regard  to  fhewan 
inclination  topleafe  them,  would  make  them  entirely 
at  eafe.  Do  not  fuch  women  deferve  all  the  mifirr- 
terpretation  which  they  neglect  to  avoid  ?  Or  are 
they  not  in  the  actual  practice  of  guilt,  who  care  not 

*  The  following  letter  was  probably  written  by  Stcele  In  allufion 
to  his  own  domeftic  condition,  and  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  Mrs* 
Scurlock,  or,  as  he  commonly  calls  her,  M»s.  Prt*.  See  STEELED 
Lettprs,  Vol»  I.  pa/Jim, 

F  5  whether 
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whether  they  are  thought  guilty  or  not ?  If  my  wife 
does  the  moft  ordinary  thing,  as  vifiting  her  fitter,  or 
taking  the  air  with  her  mother,  it  is  always  carried 
with  the  air  of  a  fecret.  Then  fhe  will  fometimes 
tell  a  thing  of  no  cbnfequence,  as  if  it  was  only  want 
of  memory  made  her  conceal  it  before  ;  and  this  only 
to  dally  with  my  anxiety.  I  have  complained  to  her 
of  this  behaviour  in  the  gentler!  terms  imaginable, 
and  befeeched  her  not  to  ufe  him,  who  defired  only 
to  live  with  her  like  an  indulgent  friend,  as  the  molt 
morofe  and  unfociable'  hufband  in  the  world.  It  is 
no  eafy  matter  to  defcribe  our  circumftance,  but  it 
is  miferable  with  this  aggravation,  That  it  might  be 
ea£ly  mended,  and  yet  no  remedy  endeavoured.  She 
reads  you,  and  there  is  a  phrafe  or  two  in  this  letter 
which  Ihe  will  know  came  from  me.  If  we  enter 
into  an  explanation  which  may  tend  to  our  future 
quiet  by  your  means,  you  ihall  have  our  joint  thanks ; 
in  the  mean  time  I  am  (as  much  as  I  can  in  this  am 
biguous  condition  be  any  thing) 
'SIR, 

'  Your  humble  fervant.' 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

Give  me  leave  to  make  you  a  prefent  of  a  cha 
racter  not  yet  defcribed  in  your  Papers,  whiclv 
is  that  of  a  man  who  treats  his  friend  with  the  fame 
odd  variety  which  a  fantaitical  female  tyrant  prac- 
tifes  towards  her  lover.  I  have  for  feme  time  had  a 
friendlhip  with  one  of  thefe  mercurial  perfons.  The 
rogue  I  know  loves  me,  yet  takes  advantage  of  my 
ioiidnefs  for  him  to  ufe  me  as  he  pleafes.  We  are 
by  turns  the  beft  friends  and  the  greateft  Grangers 
imaginable.  Sometimes  you  would  think  us  infepa- 
rable  ;  at  other  times  he  avoids  me  for  a  long  time, 
yet  neither  he  nor  I  know  why.  When  we  meet 
next  by  chance,  he  is  amazed  he  has  not  feen  me, 
is  impatient  for  an  appointment  the  fame  evening: 
and  when  I  expeft  he  would  have  kept  it,  I  have 
known  him  (lip  away  to  another  place  ;  where  he 
has  fat  leading  the  news,  when  there  is  no  poit ; 

*  fmoking 
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fmoking  his  pipe,  which  he  feldom  cares  for ;  and 
ftaring  about  him  in  company  with  whom  he  has 
had  nothing  to  do,  as  if  he  wondered  how  he  came 
there. 

«  That  I  may  ftate  my  cafe  to  you  the  more  fully, 
I  mail  tranfcribe  fome  mort  minutes  I  have  taken  of 
him  in  my  almanack  iince  lait  fpring  ;  for  you  mud 
know  there  are  certain  feafons  of  the  year,,  according 
to  which,  I  will  not  fay  our  friendfhip,  but  the  enjoy 
ment  of  it  rifes  or  falls.  In  March -and  April  he  was 
as  various  as  the  weather;,  in  May  and 'part  of  June 
1  found  bim  the  fprightlieft  bell-humoured  fellow  in 
the  world  ;  in  the  dog-days  he  was  much  upon  the 
indolent;  in  September  very  agreeable  but  very  bufy  ; 
and  iince  the  glafs  fell  lait  to  changeable,  he  has  made 
three  appointments  with  me^  and  broke  them  every 
one.  However  I  have  good  hopes  of  him  this  winter,  - 
efpecially  if  you  will  lend  me  your  afiiftance  to  reform, 
him;  which  will  be  a  great  eafe  and  pleafure  to, 

-Oclober9,  «  S  I  R, 

'   171 1. 
T*  «  Your  molt  humble  fervant.* 

*    By 
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"  Fools  not  to  know  that  half  exceeds  the  whole, 
*f  How  bleft  the  fparing  meal  and  temperate  bowl." 

f|~^  Here  is  a  ftory  in  the  Arabian  Nights  Tales  of 

a  King  who  had  long  languimed  under  an  ill 

-*•      habit  of  body,  and  had  taken  abundance  of  re- 

inedies.  to  nopurpofe.  At  Jength^.fays  the  fable,  a  phy* 
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fician  cured  him  by  the  following  method.     He  took  a 
hollow  ball  of  wood,  and  filled  it  with  feveral  drugs; 
after  which  he  clofed  it  up  fo  artificially  that  nothing  ap 
peared.    He  likewife  took  a  mall,  and  after  having  hol 
lowed  the  handle,  and  that  part  which  ilrikes  the  ball, 
he  inclofed  in  them  feveral  drugs  af.er  the  fame  manner 
as  in  the  ballitfelf.     He  then  ordered  the  Sultan,  who 
was  his  patient,  to  exercife  himfelf  early  in  the  morning 
with  thefe  RIGHTLY-PREPARED  inftruments,  till  fuck 
time  as  he  mould  fweat  :  when,  as  the  ftory  goes,  the 
.virtue  of  the  medicaments  perfpiring  through  the  wood 
had  fo  good  an  influence  on  the  Sultan's  conilhution, 
that  they  cured   him  of  an  indifpofition  Avhich  all  the 
compositions  he  had  taken  inwardly  had  not  been  able 
to  remove.     This  eaftern  allegory  is  finely  contrived  to 
ihew  us  how  beneficial  bodily  labour  is  to  health,  and 
that  exercife  is  the   moft  effectual  phyfic.     I  have  de- 
fcribed  in  my  hundred  and  fifteenth   Paper,  from  the 
general  Itrudure  and  mechanifm  of  an  human  body, 
how  abfolutely  necefTary  exercife  is  for  its  prefervation. 
I  ihall  in  this  place  recommend  another  great  preferva- 
tive  of  health,  which  in  many  cafes  produces  the  fame 
efFe&s  as  exercife,  and  may*  in  fome  meafure,  fupply 
its  place,  where  opportunities  of  exercife  are  wanting. 
The  prefervative  I  am  fpeaking  of  is  temperance,  which 
has  thofe  particular  advantages  above  all  other  means 
of  health,  that  it  may  be  practifed  by  all  ranks  and 
conditions,  at  any  feafon  or  in  any  place.     It  is  a  kind 
cf  regimen  into  which  every  man  may  put  himfelf, 
without  interruption  to  buiinefs,  expence  of  money,  or 
lofeef  time.     If  exercife  throws  off  all  fuperfluities,. 
temperance  prevents  them  ;  if  exercife  clears  the  veflels, 
temperance  neither   fatiates  nor  overfirains  them  ;    if 
exercife  raifes  proper  ferments  in  the  humours,  and  pro- 
snctes  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  temperance  gives 
nature  her  full  play,  and  enables  her  to  exert  herfelf  lit 
all  her  force  and  vigour  ;  if  exercife  diflipates  a  grow 
ing  diilemper,  temperance  flarves  it. 

Phyfic  for  the  rnoft  part,,  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  fub- 
ftitute  of  exercife  or  temperance.  Medicines  are  indeed 
abfolutely  necelfary  in  acute  diftempers,  that  cannot: 
wait  the  flow  operations  of  thefe  two  great  initrurnenta 
of  health  y  but  did  men  live  in  an  habitual  courfe  of 

exercifo 
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exercife  and  temperance,  there  would  be  but  little  oc- 
cafion  for  them.  Accordingly  we  find  that  thofe  parts 
of  the  world  are  the  moil  healthy,  where  they  fubiift 
by  the  chace  ;  and  that  men  lived  longeil  when  their 
lives  were  employed  in  hunting,  and  when  they  had 
little  food  befides  what  they  caught.  Bliltering,  cup- 
ping,  bleeding,  are  feldom  of  ufe  but  to  the  idle  and 
intemperate  ;  as  all  thofe  inward  applications  which  are 
fo  much  in  practice  among  us,  are  for  the  moil  pare 
nothing  elfe  but  expedients  to  make  luxury  confident 
with  health.  The  apothecary  is  perpetually  employed 
in  countermining  the  cook  and  the  vintner.  It  is  {aid 
of  Diogenes,  that  meeting  a  young  man  who  was 
going  to  a  feaft,  ke  took  him  up  in  the  ilreet  and  car- 
"ried  him  home  to  his  friends,  as  one  who  was  running 
into  imminent  danger,  had  not  he  prevented  him  *. 
What  would  that  philosopher  have  faid,  had  he  been 
prefent  at  the  gluttony  of  a  modern  meal  ?  Would 
not  he  have  thought  the  mailer  of  a  family  mad,  and 
have  begged  his  fervants  to  tie  down  his  hands,  had  he 
feen  him  devour  fowl,  fifh,  and  fleih  ;  fwallow  oil  and 
vinegar,  wines  and  fpices  ;  throw  down  fallads  of  twenty 
different  heibs,  fauces  of  an  hundred  ingredients,  con 
fections  and  fruits  of  numberlefs  fvveets  and  flavours  ? 
What  unnatural  motions  and  counter-ferments  mud  fuch 
a  medley  of  intemperance  produce  in  the  body?  For 
my  part,  when  I  behold  ta  faihionable  table  fet  out  in 
all  its  magnificence,  I  fancy  that  I  fee  gouts  anddrop- 
ies,  fevers  and  lethargies,  with  other  innumerable  di- 
ilempers  lying  in  ambufcade  among  the  dimes. 

Nature  delights  in  the  moil  plain  and  fimple  diet. 
Every  animal,  but  man,  keeps  to  one  dim.  Herbs  are 
the  food  of  this  fpecies,  rim  of  that,  and  fleih.  of  a  third. 
Man  falls  upon  every  thing  that  comes  in  his  way,  not 
the  final-left  fruit  or  excrefcence  of  the  earth,  fcarce  a 
berry  or  a  mulhroom,  can  efcape  him. 

Jt  is  impoiTible  to  lay  down  any  determinate  rule  for 
temperance,  becaufe  what  is  luxury  in  one  may  be  tem 
perance  in  another ;  but  there  are  few  that  have  lived 
any  time  in  the  world,  who  are  not  judges  of  their  own 
confutations,  fo  far  as  to  know  what  kinds  and  whs* 
*  Diogcn.  Lacrt.  Vita  Pbilofoph,  1.  VJ,  C,  2.  n.  6. 
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proportions  of  food  do  beft  agree  with  them.  Were  I  to 
confider  my  readers  as  my  patients,  and  to  prefcribe  fuch 
a  kind  of  temperance  as  is  accommodated  to  all  perfons, 
and  fuch  as  is  particularly  fuitable  to  our  climate  and 
way  of  living,  I-1  would  copy  the  following  rules  of  a 
very  eminent  phyiician.  Make  your  whole  repait  out 
of  one  dim.  If  you  indulge  in:a  fecond,  avoid  drink 
ing  any  thing  ftrong,  until  you  have  finished  your  meal ;, 
at  the  fame  time  rtbllain  from  all  fauces,  or  at  leaftfuch 
as  are  not  the  moil  plain  and  fimple.  A  man  could 
jiot  be  well  guilty  cf  gluttony,  if  he  ftuck.to  thefe  few 
obvious  and  eafy  rules.  In  the  firft  cafe  there  would  be 
no  variety  of  taftes  to  folicit  his  palate,  and  occafion 
excefs ;  nor  in  the  fecond  any  artificial  provocatives  to- 
relieve  fatiety,  and  create  a  falfe  appetite.  Were  I  to 
prefcribe  a  rule  for  drinking,  it  fhould  be  formed  upon 
a  faying  quoted  by  Sir  William  Temple;  "  The  firil 
**  glafs  for  myfelf,  the  fecond  for  my  rriends,  the  third 
**  for  good  humour,  and  the  fourth  for  mine  enemies-. '*' 
But  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  for  one  who  lives  in  the 
world  to  diet  himfelf  always  in  fo  philofophical  a  man 
ner,  I  think  every  man  fiiould  have  his  days  of  ablli- 
nence,  according  as  his  conftitution  will  permit.  Thefe 
are  great  reliefs  to  nature,  as  they  qualify  her  for  drug- 
gling  with  hunger  and  thirft,.  whenever  any  diitemper 
or  duty  of  life  may  put  her  upon  fuch  difficulties ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  give  her  an  opportunity  of  extricating 
hcrfelf  from  her  oppreffions,,  and  recovering  the  feve- 
ral  tones  and  fprings  of  her  diftended  veflels.  Befides 
that  abftinence  well-timed,  often  kills  a  iicknefs  in  em 
bryo,  and  deftroys  the  firft  feeds  of  an  indifpofition. 
It  is  obferved  by  two  or  three  ancient  authors  *,  that 
Socrates,  notwirhftanding  hevlived  in  Athens  during 
that  great  plague,  which  has  made  fo  much  noife  thro* 
all  ages,  and  has  been  celebrated  at  different  times  by 
luch  eminent  hands  !  I  fay  notwithftanding  that  he 
lived  in  the  time  of  this  devouring  peftilence,  he  never 
caught  the  leail  infection,  which  thofe  writers  unani- 
moufly  afcribe  to  that  uninterrupted  temperance  which 
he  always  obferved. 

*  DIOGENES  LAERTIUS  lp,YIt»  Socratl 8. •«•"•" ELTAV  in  Var. 
Hift.  Lib.  13.  cap.  ^'])  &C. 
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And  here  I  cannot  but  mention  an  obfervadon  which 
I  have  often  made,  upon  reading  the  lives  of  the  philo- 
fophers,  and  comparing  them  with  any  feries  of  kings 
or  great  men  of  the  fame  number.    If  weconlider  thefe 
ancient  feges,  a  great  part  of  whofe  philofophy  confifted 
in  a  temperate  and  abftemious  courfe  of  life,  one  would 
think  the  life  of  a  philofopher  and   the  life  of  a  man 
were  of  two  different  dates.     For  we  find  that  the  ge 
nerality  of  thefe  wife  men  were  nearer  an  hundred  than 
fixty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their  refpe&ive  deaths. 
But  the  mofi:  remarkable  inftance  of  the  efficacy  of 
temperance  towards  the  procuring  of  long  life,  is  what 
we  meet  with  in. a  little  book  publifhed  by1  LEWIS  COR- 
KARO  the  Venetian  ;  which  I  the  rather  mention,  be- 
caufe  it  is  of  undoubted  credit,  as  the  late  Venetian 
ambaiTador,  who  was  of  the  fame  family,  attefted  more 
than  once  in  converfation,  when  he  reiided  in  England. 
Cornaro,  who  was  the  author  of  the  little  treatife  I  a'm 
mentioning,  was  of  an  infirm  conftitution,   until  about 
forty,  when  by  obftinately  perfiftingin  an  exact  courfe  o£ 
temperance,  he  recovered  a  perfect  ilate  of  health;  in- 
fomuch  that  at  fourfcore  he  publilhed  his  book,  which 
has  been  tranflatedinto  Englilh  under  the  title  of  «*  Sure 
«c  and  certain  methods  of  attaining  a  long  and  healthy 
'«  life."     He  lived  to  give  a  third  or  fourth  edition  of 
It,  and  after  having  patted  his  hundredth  year,  died, 
without,  pain  or  agony,  and  like  one  who  falls  afleep. 
The  treatife  I  mention  has  been  taken  notice  of  by 
feveral  eminent  authors,  and  is  written  with  fuch  a 
fpirit  of  chearfulnefs,  religion  and  good   fenfe,  as  are 
the  natural  concomitants  of  temperance  an<L  fobriety. 
The  mixture  of  the  old  man  in  it  is  rather  a  recom 
mendation  than  a  difcredit  to  it. 

Having  defigned  this  Paper  as  the  fequel  to  that  upon 
Exercife,  I  have  not  here  considered  Temperance  as  it  is 
a  moral  virtue,  which  I  mall  make  the  fubjec"l  of  a  future 
Speculation,  but  only  as  it  is  the  means  of  health,  JL* 

f  By  ADDISON,  dated  it  Teems  from  London, 
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Eft  Vlubr'iSy  animus  Ji  te  non  deficit 

Hor.  i  Ep.  xi.  30* 

<f  True  happinefs  is  to  no  place  confm'd, 
**  But  Hill  is  found  in  a  contented  mind." 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

THere  is  a  particular  fault  which  I  have  obfervei 
in  molt  of  the  Moralifts  in  all  ages,  and  that 
is,  that  they  are  always  profeffing  themfelves, 
and  teaching  others  to  be  happy.  This  Hate  is  not 
to  be  arrived  at  in  this  life,  therefore  I  would  recom 
mend  to  you  to  talk  in  an  humbler  ilrain  than  your 
oredeceffors  have  done,  and  initead  of  prefuming  to 
be  happy,  initruct  us  only  to  be  eafy.  The  thoughts 
ef  him  who  would  be  difcreet,  and  aim  at  praftica- 
ble  things,  mould  turn  upon  allaying  Our  pain  rather 
than  promoting  our  jt»y.  Gieat  inquietude  is  to  be 
avoided,  but  great  ft- licity  is  not  to  be  attained.  The 
great  leffon  is  equanimity,  a  regularity  of  fpirit, 
which  is  a  little  above  chearfulnefs  and  below  mirth. 
Chearfulnefs  is  always  to  be  fupported  if  a  man  is 
out  of  pain,  but  mirth  to  a  prudent  man  ihould  al 
ways  be  accidental.  It  mould  naturally  arife  out  of 
the  occafion,  and  the  occafion  feldom  be  laid  for  it ; 
for  thofe  tempers  who  want  mirth  to  be  pleafed,  are 
like  the  conititutions  which  flag  without  the  ufe  of 
brandy.  Therefore,  I  fay,  let  your  precept  be,  BE 
EASY.  That  mind  is  diflblute  and  ungoverncd,  which 
muft  be  hurried  out  of  itfelf  by  loud  laughter  or  fen- 
foal  pleafure,  or  elfe  be  wholly  unaftive. 
'  There  are  a  couple  of  old  fellows  of  my  acquain 
tance  who  meet  every  day  and  fmoke  a  pipe,  and  by 
their  natural  love  to  each  other,  tho'  they  have  been 

*  men 
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«  men  of  bufmefs  and  buttle  in  the'world,  enjoy  a  greater 

*  tranquillity  than  either  could  have  worked  himielf 

*  into  by  any  chapter  of  Seneca.     Indolence  of  body 
'and   mind,  when  we  aim   at  no  more,  is  very  fre« 
'  quently  enjoyed  ;  but  the  very  inquiry  after  happi- 

*  nefs  has  fomething  reftlefs  in  it,  which  a  man  who 
«  lives  in  a  feries  of  temperate  meals,  friendly  conver- 
'  fations,  and  eafy  {lumbers,  gives  himfelf  no  trouble 
'  about.   .While  men  of  refinement  are  talking  of  tran- 
'  quillity,  he  poiTeffes  it. 

.'  What  1  would  by  thefe  broken  exprefiions  recom- 
'  mend  to  you,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  is,  that  you  would 
'  fpeak  of  th  "way  of  life,  which  plain  men  may  purfue, 

*  to  fill  up  the  fpaces  of  time  with  fatisfaclion.     It  is  a 

*  lamentable  circumilance,  that  wifdom,  or  as  you  call 

*  it,  philofophy,  mould  furniih  ideas  only  for  the  learn- 

*  ed ;  and  that  a  man  inuft  be  a  philofopher  to  know 
'  how  to  pafs  away  his  time  agreeably,    it  would  there- 
'  fore  be  worth  your  pains  to  place  in  a  handfome  light 

*  the  relations  and  affinities  among  men,  which  render 
€  their  converfation  with  each  other  fo  grateful,  that 
'  the  higheft  talents  give  but  an  impotent  pleafure  in 
'  comparifon  with  them.     You  may  find  defcriptions 
'  and  difcourfes  which  will  render  the  fire-fide  of  an 

*  honeft  artificer  as  entertaining  as  your  own  club  is  to 
'  you.    Good-nature  has  an  endlefs  fource  of  pleafures 
'  in  it ;  and  the  reprefentation  of  domeftic  life  filled 

*  with  its  natural  gratifications,  initead  of  the  neceffary 
'  vexations  which  are  generally  infilled    upon  in  the 

*  writings  of  the  witty,   will  be  a  very  good  office  to 
'  fociety. 

'  The  viciffitudes  of  labour  and  reft  in  the  lower 
'  part  of  mankind,  make  their  being  pafs  away  with 
'  that  fort  of  relilh  which  ^e  exprefs  by  the  word 
'  COMFORT  ;  and  mould  be  treated  of  by  you,  who  are 
'  a  SPECTATOR,  as  well  as  fuch  fubjefts  which  ap- 

*  pear  indeed  more   fpeculative,  but  are  lefs  inftruc- 
'  tive.     In  a  word,  Sir,  1  would  have  you  turn  your 
'  thoughts    to    the    advantage  of    fuch   as   want  you 
'   moft  ;  and  (hew  that  fimplkity,  innocence,  indullry 
(  and  temperance,  are  arts  which  lead  to  tranquillity, 

*  as 
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*  as  much  as  learning,  wifdom,  knowledge,  and  con- 

*  temptation. 

*  lam,  SIR, 

*  your  moil  humble  fervant, 

«  T.  B/ 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  Hackney,  October  iz. 

|  T  Am^the  young  woman  whom  you  did  fo  much 
'  i.  juftice  to  fome  time  ago,  in  acknowledging  that 
'  I  am  perfect  miftrefs  of  the  fan,  and  ufe  it  with  the 

*  utmoft  knowledge  and  dexterity  *.    Indeed  the  world, 

*  as  malicious  as  it  is,  will  allow,  that  from  a  hurry  of 

*  laughter  1  recoiled  my felf  the  moft  fuddenly,  make  a 
'  curtfy,  arid  let  fall  my  hands  before  me,  clofing  my 

*  fan  at  the  fame  inftant,  the  beft  of  any  woman  in 
'  England.     I  am  not  a  little  delighted  that  I  have  had 

*  your  notice  and  approbation ;   and  however  other 
€  young  women  may  rally  me  out  of  envy,  I  triumph; 

*  in  it,  and  demand  a  place  in  your  friendship.     You 

*  muft  therefore  permit  me  to  lay  before  you  the  pre- 

*  fent  ftate  of  my  mind.    I  was  reading  your  Spectator 

*  of  the  9th  inftant,  and  thought  the  circumitance  of 

*  the  afs  divided  between  the  two  bundlest)f  hay  which 

*  equally  affected  hisfenfes,  was  a  lively  reprefentation 

*  of  my  prefent  condition  :  for  you  are  to  know  that  I 
c  am  extremely  enamoured  with  two  young  gentlemen 
e  who  at  this  time  pretend  to  me.     One  mult  liide  no- 

*  thing  when  one  is  afking  advice,  therefore  I  will  own 
'  to  you,  that  I  am  very  amorous,  and  very  covetous. 

*  My  lover  WILL  is  very  rich,  and  my  lover  TOM  very 

*  handfome.    I  can  have  either  of  them  when  I  pleafe  : 

*  but  when  I  debate  the  queflion  in-  my  own  mind,  I 

*  cannot  take  Tom  for  fear  of  Ibirng  Will's  eftate,  nor 
6  enter  upon  Will's  eftate,  and  bid  adieu  to  Tom's  per- 
'  fon.     I  am  very  young,  and  yet  no  one  in  the  world,, 
'  clear  Sir,  has  the  main  chance  more  in  her  head  than 
4  myfelf.    Tom  is  the  gayeft,  the  blitheft  creature  !  He 

*  dances  well,  is  very  civil,,  and  diverting  at  all  hours 

*  and  feafons.      Oh  ho   is  the  joy  of   my  eyes!   But 

*  then  again  Will  is  fo  very  rich  and  careful  of  the  main. 

*  Sse  ia  Vol.  II.  No.  134.  Benjamin  Eafy's  Petition. 

'  How 
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How  many  pretty  dreffes  does  Tom  appear  in  to  charm, 
rne  !  But  then  it  immediately  occurs  to  me^  that  a  man 
of  his  circumstances  is  fo  much  the  poorer.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  have  at  laft  examined  both  thefe  defires  of 
love  and  avarice,  and  upon  ftriclly  weighing  the  mat 
ter  I  begin  to  think  I  mail  be  covetous  longer  than 
fond  ;  therefore  if  you  have  nothing  to  fay  to  the  con- 
trary,  I  {hall  take  Will.  Alas  poor  Tom  ! 

'  Your  humble  fervant, 
?*  '  BIDDY  LOVELESS-* 


Tuefday,  Calaber  16,  1711 


.Alter  rixatur  de  lana  feepe  caprind,  et 
Propugnat  nugis  armatus  :  fcilicet,  ut  noit 
Sit  mihi  prima  fides  ?  &,  <vere  quod  placet,  ut  noft 
Acriter  elatrtm  ?  Pretium  alas  ah  era  for  del. 
Ambigitur  quid  enint  !  Cajior  fciat,  an  Docilts  pluf, 
Brundujium  Numici  melius  'via  ducat,  an  Appi. 

Hor.  i  Ep.  xviii.  i$* 

Cf  On  trifles  fome  are  earneflly  abfurd; 

"  You'll  think  the  world  depends  on  every  word, 

««  What  1  is  not  every  mortal  free  to  fpeak  ? 

*'  I'll  give  my  reafons,  though  1  break  my  neck ! 

"  And  what's  the  queftion  r  If  it  mines  or  rains  ; 

<f  Whether  'tis  twelve  or  ftfteenmiies  to  STAINES." 

PITT. 

EVery  age  a  man-  pafles  through,  and  way  of  life 
he  engages  in,  has  fome  particular  vice  or  imper 
fection  naturally  cleaving  to  it,  which  it  will  re 
quire  his  niccft  care  to  avoid.    The  feveral  weaknefTe* 
Co  which  youth,  old  age,  and  manhood  are  expofed, 

have 
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have  long  fmce  been  fet  down  by  many  both  of  the  poets 
and  philofophers ;  but  1  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  any  author  who  has  treated  of  thofe  ill  habits  men 
are  f object  to,  -not  fo  much  by  reafon  of  their  different 
ages  and  tempers,  as  the  particular  profeffions  or  buii- 
nefs  in  which  they  were  educated  and  Brought  up. 

I  am  the  more  furprifed  to  find  this  fubject  fo  little 
touched  on,  lince  what  I  am  here  fpeaking  of  is  fo  ap 
parent,  as  not  to  efcape  the  moft  vulgar  obfervation. 
The  bufmefs  men  are  chiefly  converfant  in,  does  not 
only  give  a  certain  caft  or  turn,  to  their  minds,  but  is 
very  often  apparent  in  their  outward  behaviour,  and 
fome  of  the  moft  indifferent  actions  of  their  lives.  It 
is  this  air  diffufing  itfelf  over  the  whole  man,  which 
.helps  us  to  find  out  a  per  (on  at  his  firft  appearance  ; 
fo  that  the  moft  carelefs  obferver  fancies  he  can  fcarce 
be  miftaken  in  the  carriage  of  a  feaman  or  the  gait  of 
a  tailor. 

The  liberal  arts,  though  they  may  poffibly  have  lefs 
effect  on  our  external  mien  and  behaviour,  make  fo 
deep  an  impreffion  on  the  mind,  as  is  very  apt  to  bend 
it  wholly  one  way. 

The  mathematician  will  take  little  lefs  than  demon- 
ftration  in  the  moft  common  difcourfe,  and  the  fchool- 
man  is  as  great  a  friend  to  definitions  and  fyllogifms. 
The,phyfician  and  divine  are  often  heard  to  dictate  in 
private  companies  with  the  fame  authority  which  they 
exercifeover  their  patients  and  difciples ;  while  the  law 
yer  is  putting  cafes  and  raifing  matter  for  difputadon 
out  of  every  thing  that  occurs. 

fmay  poffibly  ibme  time  or  other  animadvert  more 
at  large  on  the  particular  fault  each  profeflicm  is  moil 
infedled  with  ;  but  mall  at  prefent  wholly  apply  myfelf 
to  the  cure  of  what  I  laft  mentioned,  namely  that  fpirit 
of  ftrife  and  contention  in  the  converfations  of  gentle 
men  of  the  long  robe. 

This  is  the  more  ordinary,  becaufe  thefe  gentlemen 
regarding  argument  as  their  own  proper  province,  and 
very  often  making  ready-money  of  it,  think  ifuniafe 
to  yield  before  company.  They  are  (hewing  in  com- 
rnon  talk  how  zealoufly  they  could  defend  a  caufe  in 
court,  and  therefore  frequently  forget  to  keep  that  tem 
per 
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per  which  is  abfolutely  requifite  to  render  converfation 
pleafant  and  initruc"live. 

Captain  SENTRY  pulhes  this  matter  fo  far,  that  I 
have  heard  him  fay,  **  He  has  known  but  few  pleaders 
*•  that  were  tolerable  company," 

The*oaptain,  who  is  a  man  of  good  fenfe,  but  dry 
converfation,  was  laft  night  giving  me  an  account  of  * 
difcourfe,  in  which  he  had  lately  been  engaged  with  a 
young  wrangler  in  the  law.  I  was  giving  my  opinion, 
"fays  the  captain,  without  apprehending  any  debate  that 
might  arife  from  it,  of  a  general's  behaviour  in  a  battle 
that  was  fought  fome  years  before  either  the  templar  or 
myfelf  were  born.  The  young  lawyer  immediately 
took  rate  up,  and  by  reafoning  above  a  quarter  of  an 
-  hour  upon  a  fubjeft  which  1  law  he  underllood  nothing 
of,  endeavoured  to  mew  me  that  my  opinions  were  ill- 
grounded.  Upon  which,  fays  the  captain,  to  avoid 
any  farther  contelts,  t  told  him,  That  truly  I  had  not 
confidered  thofe  feveral  arguments  which  he  had  brought 
againft  me,  and  that  there  might  be  a  great  deal  in  them. 
Ay,  but  faysmyantagonift,  who  would  not  letmeefcape 
fo,  there  are  feveral  things  to  be  urged  in  favour  of  your 
opinion  which  you  have  omitted  ;  and  thereupon  begun 
to  mine  on  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion.  Upon  this, 
fays  the  captain,  I  came  over  to  my  firit  fentiments, 
and  intirely  acquiefced  in  his  reafons  for  my  fo  doing. 
Upon  which  the  templar  again  recovered  his  former 
poflure,  and  confuted  both  himfelf  and  me  a  third  time. 
In  fhort,  fays  my  friend,  I  found  he  was  refolved  to 
keep  me  at  fword's  length,  and  never  let  me  clofe  with 
him,  fo  that  I  had  nothing  left  buc  to  hold  my  <ongue, 
and  give  my  antagonift  free  leave  to  fmile  at  his  victory, 
who  I  found,  like  Hudibras,  "  could  ftill  change 
"  fides,  and  ftill  confute*," 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  ever  regarded  our  inns  of 
court  as  nurfsries  of  Itatefmen  and  lawgivers,  which 
makes  me  often  frequent  that  part,  of  the  town  with 
great  pleafure. 

Upon  my  calling  in  lately  at  one  of  the  moil  noted 
Temple- Coffee- ho ufes,  I  found  the  whole  room,  which 
was  full  of  young  ftudents,  divided  iato  feveral  parties, 
*  Part  j.  cant.  i.  ver.  69,  70* 

each 
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each  of  which  was  deeply  engaged  in  fome  controverfy. 
The  management  of  the  late  miniftry  was  attacked  and 
defended  with  great  vigour  ;  and  feveral  preliminaries 
to  the  peace  were  proposed  by  fome,  and  rejected  by 
others ;  the  demolifhirig  of  Dun-kirk  was  fo  eagerly  in- 
filled  on,  and  fo  warmly  controverted,  as  had  like  to 
have  produced  a  challenge.  In  fhort,  I  obferved  that 
the-defire  of  victory,  whetted  with  the  little  prejudices 
of  party  and  intereii,  generally  carried  the  argument  to 
fuch  a  height,,  as  made  the  difputants  infenfibly  con 
ceive  an  averfion  towards  each  other,  and  part  with  the 
higeft  difTatisfaction  on  both  fides. 

The  managing  an  argument  handfomely  being  fo 
nice  a  point,  and  what  1  have  feen  fo  very  few  excel  m, 
1  ihall  here  fet  down  a  few  rules  on  that  head,  which, 
among  other  things,  I  gave  in  writing  to  a  young  kinf- 
man  of  mine,  who  had  made  fo  great  a  proficiency  in 
the  law,  that  he  began  to  plead  in  company,  upon  every 
fubject  that  was  ftarted. 

Having  the  entire  manufcriptby  me,  I  may,  perhaps, 
from  time  to  time,  publifh  fuch  parts  of  it  as  I  mall  think 
requifite  for  the  inftruction  of  the  Britifh  youth.  What 
regards  my  prefent  purpofe  is  as  follows. 

AVOID  difputes  as  much  as  poflible.  In  order  to 
appear  eafy  and  well-bred  in  converfation,  you  may  af- 
fure  yourfelf  that  it  requires  more  wit,  as  well  as  more 
good  humour,  to  improve  than  to  contradict  the  notions 
of  another :  but  if  you  are  at  any  time  obliged  to  enter 
on  an  argument,  give  your  reafons  with  the  utmoft 
coolnefs  and  modefty,  two  things  which  fcar'ce  ever  fail 
of  making  an  impremon  on  the  hearers,  Befides,  if 
you  are  neither  dogmatical,  nor  mew  either  by  your 
actions  or  words,  that  you  are  full  of  yourfelf,  all  will 
the  more  heartily  rejoice  at  your  victory.  Nay,  mould 
you  be  pinched  in  your  argument,  you  may  make  your 
retreat  with  a  very  good  grace.  You  were  never  pofi- 
tive,  and  are  now  glad  to  be  better  informed.  This 
has  made  fome  approve  the  Socratical  way  of  reafon- 
ing,  where  while  you  fcarce  affirm  any  thing,  you  can 
hardly  be  caught  in  an  abfurdity,  and  though  poflibly 
you  are  endeavouring  to  bring  over  another  to  your 

opinion, 
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opinion,  which  is  firmly  fixed,  you  feem  only  to  defirc 
information  frojn  him. 

In  order  to  keep  that  temper  which  is  fo  difficult, 
and  yet  fo  neceifary  to  preferve,  you  may  pleafe  to  con- 
fider,  that  nothing  can  be  more  unjuit  or  ridiculous, 
than  to  be  angry  with  another  becaufe  he  is  not  of  your 
opinion.  Thcinterefts,  education,  and  means  by  which 
men  attain  their  knowledge,  are  fo  very  different,  that 
it  is  impoflible  they  fliould  all  think  alike ;  and  he  has 
at  leail  as  much  reafon  to  be  angry  with  you,  as  you 
with  him*  Sometimes  to  keep  yourfeif  cool,  it  may  be 
of  fervice  to  afk  yourfeif  fairly,  What  might  have  been 
your  opinion,  had  you  all  the  biaies  of  education  and 
intereft  your  adverfary  may  poffibly  have  r  But  if  you 
contend  for  the  honour  of  viftory  alone,  you  may  lay 
down  this  as  an  infallible  maxim,  Thatyou  cannot  make 
.a  more  fa  lie  ftep,  or  give  your  antagonifts  a  greater  ad 
vantage  over  you,  than  by  falling  into  a  paffion. 

When  an  argument  is  over,  how  many  weighty  rea- 
fons  does  a  man  recolleft,  which  his  heat  and  violence 
jnade  him  utterly  forget? 

It  is  yet  more  abfurd  to  be  angry  with  a  man  becaufe 
he  does  not  apprehend  the  force  of  your  reafons,  or 
gives  weak  ones  of  his  own.  If  you  argue  for  reputa 
tion,  this  makes  your  victory  the  eafier ;  he  is  certainly 
in  all  refpects  an  object  of  your  pity,  rather  than  anger  ; 
and  if  he  cannot  comprehend  what  you  do,  you  ought 
to  thank  nature  for  her  favours,  who  has  given  you  fo 
much  the  clearer  underitanding. 

You  may  pleafe  to  add  this  confideration,  That  among 
your  equals  no  one  values  your  anger,  which  only  preys 
upon  its  mailer.;  and  perhaps  you  may  find  it  not  very 
confillent  either  with  prudence  or  your  eafe,  to  puniih 
yourfeif  whenever  you  meet  with  a  fool  or  a  knave. 

Laftly,  if  you  propofe  to  yourfeif  the  true  end  of  ar 
gument,  which  is  Information,  it  may  be  a  feafonable 
check  to  your  pafiion  ;  for  if  you  fearch  purely  after 
truth,  it  will  be  almoft  indifferent  to  you  where  y®u  find 
it.  I  cannot  in  this  place  omit  an  obfervatton  which  I 
have  often  made,  namely,  That  nothing  procures  a  man 
more  efteem  and  lefs  envy  from  the  whole  company, 
than  if  he  choofes  the  part  of  moderator,  without  en 
gaging 
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f  aging  dire&ly  on  either  fide  in  a  difpute*    This  gives 
im  the  charafter  of  impartial,  furnifhes  him  with  aa 
opportunity  of  lifting  things  to  the  bottom,  mewing  his 
judgment,  and  of  fometimes  making  handfome  compli 
ments  to  each  of  the  contending  parties. 

I  mall  clofe  this  fubjeft  with  giving  you  one  caution. 
When  you  have  gained  a  victory,  do  not  pufh  it  too 
far;  it  is  fufficient  to  let  the  company  and  your  adver- 
fary  fee  it  is  in  your  power,  but  that  you  are  too  gene 
rous  to  make  ufe  of  it.  X* 

*  By  Mr.  E.  Budgell.     See  SPECT.  N*  555. 
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luporum  prada  rapacium9 
Settamur  ultra ,   quos  opimus 

Falhre  &  ejfugere  eft  triumphus. 

Hor.  4  Od.  iv.  50. 

"  We,  like  '  weak  hinds,'  the  brinded  wolf  provoke, 
"  And,  when  retreat  is  victory, 
««  Rufh  on,  tho'  fure  to  die.        OLDISWORTH." 

THere  is  a  fpecies  of  women,  whom  I  mail  diftin- 
guiih  by  the  name  of  Salamanders.  Now  a  Sa 
lamander  is  a  kind  of  heroine  in  chaftity,  that 
treads  upon  fire,  and  lives  in  the  midft  of  flames  without 
being  hurt.  A  Salamander  knows  no  diftindion  of  fex 
in  thofe  me  converfes  with,  grows  familiar  with  aftran- 
ger  at  firil:  fight,  and'  is  not  fo  narrow-fpirited  as  to  ob- 
ferve  whether  the  perfon  me  talks  to  be  in  breeches  or 
petticoats.  She  admits  a  male  vifitant  to  her  bed-fide, 
plays  with  him  a  whole  afternoon  at  piquet,  walks  with 
him  two  or  three  hours  by  moon-light,  and  is  extremely 
fcandalized  at  the  unreafonablenefs  of  an  hufband,  or 

*  All  the  editions  of  Horace  read  Cer<v'n  the  Spectator  altered  it 
to  Ctrva  to  adapt  it  more  peculiarly  to  the  fubjeil  of  this  paper.    P  • 

the 
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the  feverity  of  a  parent,  that  would  debar  the  fex  from 
fuch  innocent  liberties.  Your  Salamander  is  therefore 
a  perpetual  declaimer  againil  jealoufy,  an  admirer  of 
the  French  good-breeding,  and  a  great  ftickler  for  free 
dom  in  converfation.  In  fhort,  the  Salamander  lives  in 
an  invincible  ftate  of  fimplicity  and  innocence.  Her 
conftitution  is  PRESERVED  in  a  kind  of  natural  froft. 
She  wonders  what  people  mean  by  temptations,  and 
defies  mankind  to  do  their  worft.  Her  chaitity  is  en 
gaged  in  a  conftant  ordeal,  or  fiery  trial ;  like  good 
Queen  Emma,  the  pretty  innocent  walks  blindfold  a- 
mong  burning  plough-ihares,  without  being  fcorched 
or  fmged  by  them  *. 

It  is  not  therefore  for  the  ufe  of  the  Salamander, 
whether  in  a  married  or  fingle  ftate  of  life,  that  I  defigu 
the  following  Paper;  but  for  fuch  females  only  as  are 
made  of  flefh  and  blood,  and  find  themfelves  fubjeft  to 
human  frailties. 

As  for  this  part  of  the  fair  fex  who  are  not  of  the 
Salamander  kind,  I  would  moft  earneftly  advifethem  to 
-obferve  a  quite  different  conduct  in  their  behaviour ; 
and  to  avoid  as  much  as  poflible  what  religion  calls 
TEMPTATIONS,  and  the  world  OPPORTUNITIES.  Did 
they  but  know  how  many  thoufands  of  their  fex  have 
been  gradually  betrayed  from  innocent  freedoms  to  ruin 
and  infamy ;  and  how  many  millions  of  ours  have  be 
gun  with  flatteries,  protections  and  endearments,  but 
ended  with  reproaches,  perjury,  and  perfidioufnefs ; 
they  would  fhun  like  death  the  very  firft  approaches  of 
one  that  might  lead  them  into  inextricable  iabvrinths 
of  guilt  and  mifery.  I  mult  fo  far  give  up  the  caufe 
of  the  male  world,  as  to  exhort  the  female  fex  in  the 
language  of  Chamont  in  the  ORPHAN  ; 

et  Truft  not  to  man,  we  are  by  nature  falfe, 
«f  DifTembling,  fubtle,  cruel,  and  unconftant: 
"  When  a  man  talks  of  love,  with  caution  trult  him  : 
«*  But  if  he  fwears,  he'll  certainly  deceive  thee. 

•  *  Emma  was  the  mother  of  King  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  and  being 
fufpecled  of  unchaftity,  v:as  as  a  trial  of  her  innocence  made  to 
walk  hood-winked  and  b.ire-foot  over  nine  red-hot  plow-^Tiares. 
This,  which  was  called  the  ORDEAL-TRIAL,  Emma  is  faid  to 
have  performed  unhurfr»  Sec  Ba\lis  DICT.  Art,  EMMA.  P 

VOL,  III.  G  I  might 
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I  might  very  much  enlarge  upon  this  fubjecl,  but  mail 
conclude  it  with  a  Itory  which  I  lately  heard  from  one 
of  our  Spanifh  officers  *,  and  which  may  fhew  the  dan 
ger  a  woman  incurs  by  too  great  familiarities  with  a 
male  companion. 

AN  inhabitant  of  the  kingdom  of  Caftile,  being  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  prudence,  and  of  a  grave 
compofed  behaviour,  determined  about  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  age  to  enter  upon  wedlock.  In  order  to  make 
himfelf  eafy  in  it,  he  caft  his  eye  upon  a  young  woman 
avho  had  nothing  to  recommend  her  but  her  beauty  and 
her  education,  her  parents  having  been  reduced  to  great 
poverty  by  the  wars,  which  for  fome  years  have  laid  that 
whole  country  wafte.  The  Caftilian  having  made  his 
addrefies  to  her  and  married  her,  they  lived  together 
in  perfect  happinefs  for  fome  time  ;  when  at  length  the 
huiband's  affairs  made  it  neceffary  for  him  to  take  a 
voyage  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  where  a  great  part  of 
Jiis  eftate  lay.  The  wife  loved  him  too  tenderly  to  be 
left  behind  him.  They  had  not  been  a  mipboard  above 
a  day,  when  they  unluckily  fell  into  the  hands  of  an 
Algerine  pirate,  who  carried  the  whole  company  on 
ihore,  and  made  them  flaves.  The  Caftilian  and  his 
wife  had  the  comfort  to  be  under  the  fame  matter  ;  who 
feeing  how  dearly  they  loved  one  another,  and  gafped 
after  their  liberty,  demanded  a  moft  exorbitant  price 
for  their  ranfom.  The  Caftilian,  though  he  would 
rather  have  died  in  ilavery  himfeif,  than  have  paid  fuch 
a  fum  as  he  found  would  go  near  to  ruin  him,  was  fo 
moved  with  compafiicm  towards  his  wife,  that  he  fent, 
repeated  orders  to  his  friend  in  Spain,  (who  happened 
to  be  his  next  relation)  to  fell  his  eftate,  and  tranfmit 
the  money  to  him.  His  friend  hoping  that  the  terms 
of  his  ranfom  might  be  made  more  reafonable,  and 
unwilling  to  fell  an  eftate  which  he  himfeif  had  fome 
proipecl  of  inheriting,  formed  fo  many  delays,  that 
three  whole  years  pafled  away  without  any  thing  being 
done  for  the  fetting  them  at  liberty. 

There  happened  to  live  a  French  renegade  in  the 
fame  place  where  the  Caftilian  and  his  wife  were  kept 

*  Viz.  of  the  Engliih  Officers,  who  had  been  employed  in  the 
\var  in  Spain.  P. 

prifoners. 
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prifoners.  As  this  fellow  had  in  him  all  the  vivacity  of 
his  nation,  he  often  entertained  the  captives  with  ac 
counts  of  his  own  adventures ;  to  which  he  fometimes 
added  a  fong  or  a  dance,  or  fome  other  piece  of  mirth, 
to  divert  them  during  their  confinement.  His  acquain 
tance  with  the  manners  of  the  Algerines,  enabled  him 
likewife  to  do  them  feveral  good  offices.  The  Caiiili- 
an,  as  he  was  one  day  in  converfation  with  this  Rene 
gado,  difcovered  to  him  the  negligence  and  treachery 
of  his  correfpondent  in  Caftile,  and  at  the  fame  time 
efked  his  advice  how  he  mould  behave  himfelf  in  that 
exigency  :  he  further  told  the  renegado,  that  he  found 
it  would  be  impoflible  for  him  to  raife  the  money,  un~ 
lefs  he  himfelf  might  go  over  to  difpofe  of  his  eftate. 
The  renegado,  after  having  reprefented  to  him  that  hit 
Algerine  mailer  would  never  conferit  to  his  releafe  upon 
fuch  a  pretence,  at  length  contrived  a  method  for  the 
Caftilian  to  make  his  elcape  in  the  habit  of  a  feaman. 
The  Caftilian  fucceedcd  in  his  attempt;  and  having 
fold  his  eftate,  being  afraid  left  the  money  mould  mil- 
carry  by  the  way,  and  determining  to  perifh  with  it 
rather  than  lofe  one  who  was  much  dearer  to  him  than, 
bis  life,  he  returned  himfelf  in  a  little  vefTcl  that  was 
going  to  Algiers.  Jt  is  impoflible  to  defcribe  the  joy 
he  felt  upon  this  occafion,  when  he  confidered  that  he 
mould  foon  fee  the  wife  whom  he  fo  much  loved,  and 
endear  himfelf  more  to  her  by  this  uncommon  piece  of 
generofity. 

The  renegado,  during  the  humand's  abfence,  fo  ia- 
finuated  himfelf  into  the  good  graces  of  his  /oung  wife, 
and  fo  turned  her  head  with  ftories  of  gallantry,  that 
ftie  quickly  thought  him  the  iineft  gentleman  flic  had 
ever  converfed  with.  To  be  brief,  her  mind  was  quite 
alienated  from  the  hotieft  Caftilian,  whom  flic  was 
taught  to  look  upon  as  a  formal  old  fellow  unworthy 
the  poflefTion  of  fo  charming  a  creature.  She  had  been 
inftru&ed  by  the  renegado  how  to  manage  herfelf  upon 
his  arrival ;  fo  that  me  received  him  with  an  appear 
ance  of  the  utmoft  love  and  gratitude,  and  at  length 
perfuaded  him  to  truft  their  common  friend  the  rene 
gado  with  the  money  he  had  brought  over  for  their 
ranfom ;  as  not  queftioning  but  he  would  beat  down 
G  2  the 
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the  terms  of  it,  and  negociate  the  affair  more  to  their 
advantage  than  they  themfeives  could  do.  The  good 
man  admired  her  prudence,  and  followed  her  advice. 
I  wifh  I  could  conceal  the  fequel  of  this  ftory,  but 
fince  1  cannot,  1  (hall  difpatch  it  in  as  few  words  as 
poffible.  The  Caililian  having  flept  longer  that  ordi 
nary  the  next  morning,  upon  his  awaking  found  his 
wife  had  left  him.  He  immediately  rofe  and  inquired 
after  her,  but  was  told  that  ilie  was  feen  with  the  rene- 
gado  about  break  of  day.  Jn  a  word,  her  lover  hav 
ing  got  all  things  ready  for  their  departure,  they  foon 
made  their  eftape  out  of  the  territories  of  Algiers, 
carried  away  the  money,  and  left  the  Caftilian  in  cap 
tivity  ;  who  partly  through  the  cruel  treatment  of  the 
incenfed  Algerine  his  mailer,  and  partly  through  the 
unkind  ufage  of  his  unfaithful  wife,  died  fome  few 
months  after.  L*, 

*  By  ADDTSON,  dated  as  It  feems,  London, 
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—  Scribere  jujjit  amor.  Ovid.  Ep.  iv.  10. 

—  "  Love  bade  me  write/' 

HE  following  letters  are  written  with  fuch  an 
air  of  fmcerity  that  I  cannot  deny  the  inferting 
of  them. 


e  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

HOUgh  y0n  are  every  where  in  your  writings  a 


friend  to  women,  1  do  not  remember  that  you 
have  dire£tly  confidered  the  mercenary  practice  of 
men  in  the  choice  of  wives.  If  you  would  pleafe  to 
employ  your  thoughts  upon  that  fubjeft,  you  would 
eafily  conceive  the  miferable  condition  many  of  us 
are  in,  who  not  only  from  the  laws  of  cuftom  and 
modefly  are  retrained  from  making  any  advances  to 

•  wards 
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wards  our  wifhes,  but  are  alfo,  from  the  circumftance 
of  fortune,  out  of  all  hope  of  being  addreffed  to  by 
thofe  whom  we  love.  Under  all  thefe  difadvantages 
]  am  obliged  to  apply  myfelf  to  you,  and  hope  I  mail 
prevail  with  you  to  print  in  your  very  next  Paper  the 
following  letter  which  is  a  declaration  of  paflion  to 
one  who  has  made  fome  faint  addrefTes  to  me  for  fome 
time.  I  believe  he  ardently  loves  me,  but  the  ine> 
quality  of  my  fortune  makes  him  think  he  cannot 
anfvver  it  to  the  world,  if  he  purfues  his  defigns  by 
way  of  marriage  ;  and  I  believe,  as  he  does  not  want 
difcerning,  he  difcovered  me  looking  at  him  the  other 
day  unawares  in  fuch  a  manner  as  has  ratfed  his 
hopes  of  gaining  me  on  terms  the  men  call  eafier. 
But  my  heart  was  very  full  on  this  occafion,  and  if 
you  know  what  love  and  honour  are,  you  will  pardon 
me  that  I  ufe  no  farther  arguments  with  you,  bat 
haften  to  my  letter  to  him , whom  I callO  R oo N  D  A  T  E s *; 
becaufe  if  1  do  not  fucceed,  it  fhall  look  like  Ro 
mance  ;  and  if  I  am  regarded,  you  mall  receive  a 
pair  of  gloves  at  my  wedding,  fent  you  under  the 
name  of  STATIRA. 


ToOROONDATES, 

4  SIR, 

AFter  very  much  perplexity  in  myfelf,  and  re 
volving  how  to  acquaint  you  with  my  own  fen- 
timcnts,  and  expoilulate  with  you  concerning  yours,. 
I  have  chofen  this  way,  by  which  means  I  can  be  at 
once  revealed  to  you,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  lie  concealed. 
If  I  do  not  within  few  days  find  the  efFecl:  which  I 
hope  from  this,  the  whole  affair  mall  be  buried  in 
oblivion.  But,  alas  !  what  am  I  going  to  do,  when  I 
am  about  to  tell  you  that  I  love  you  ?  but  after  I 
have  done  fo,  I  am  to  aflure  you,  that  with  all  the 
pafiion  which  ever  entered  a  tender  heart,  1  know  I 
can  baniih  you  from  my  fight  for  ever,  when  I  am 
convinced  that  you  have  no  inclinations  towards  me 

*   A  celebrated  name  in  Mademoifelle   Scudery's  famous  French 
Romance  of  The  Grand  Cyrus,  &c. 

6  'but 
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'•  but  to  my  di (honour.     But,    alas!   Sir,  why  mould 
'  you  facrince  the  real  and  e/Tential  happinefs  of  life, 

*  to  the  opinion  of  a.  world,  that  moves  upon  no  other 
'  foundation  but  profeffed  error  and  prejudice  ?  You 

*  nil  can  obferve  that  riches   alone  do  not  make  you 

*  happy,   and   yet  give   up  every   thing   elfe  when  it 
'   ilands  in  competition  with   riches.     Since  the  world 

*  is  ib  bad,  that  religion  is  left  to  us  filly  women,  and 

*  yau  men  act  generally  upon  principles  of  profit  and 
f'  pleafure,  1  will  talk  to  you  without  arguing  from  any 
r  thing  but  what  may  be  moil  to  your  advantage,  as  a 
'   man  of  the   world.     And  I  will  lay  before  you   the 
1  Hate  of  the  cafe,  fuppofmg  that  you  had  it  in  your 
[  power  to  make  me  your  miftrefs,  or  your  wife,  and 
'  hope  to  convince  you  that  the  latter  is  more  for  your 
r  intereft,  and  will  contribute  more  to  your  pleafure. 

*  We  will  fuppofe  then  the  fcene  was  laid,  and  you 

r  were  now  in  expectation  of  the  approaching  evening 

wherein  I   was  to  meet^bu,  and  be  carried  to  what 

convenient   corner  of  the   town  you  thought  fit,  to 

.con  f  urn  mate  all  which  your  wanton  imagination  has 

1  promifed  ycu  in  the  poffeffion  of  one  who  is  in. the 

bloom  of  youth,  and  in  the  reputation  of  innocence. 

You  would  foon.have  enough  of  me,  as  I  am  fprightly, 

young,  gay,  and  airy.   When  fancy  is  fated,  and  finds 

all  the  promifes  it  made  itfelf  faife,  where  is  now  the 

innocence  which  charmed  you  ?  the  firft  hour  you  are 

alone,  you  will  find  that  the  pleafure  of  a  debauchee 

is  only  that  of  a  deitroyer.     He  blails  all  the  fruit  he 

taftes,  and  where  the  brute  has  been  devouring,  there 

is  nothing  left  worthy  the  relifia  of  the  man.    Reafon 

refumes  her  place  after  imagination  is  cloyed  ;  and  I 

am,  with  the  utmoft  diitrefs  and  confufion,  to  behold 

myfelf  the  cauie  of  uneafy  reflections  to  you,  to  be 

viiited  by  Health,  and  dwell  for  the  future  with  the 

two  companions  (the  moft  Unfit  for  each  other  in  the 

world)  folitude  and  guilt.     I  will  not  infift  upon  the 

fhameful  cbfcurity  we  mould  pafs  our  time  in,  nor 

run  over  the  little  fhort  fnatches  of  frefh  air,  and  free  j 

commerce  which  all  people  mult   be  fatisfied  with, 

whofe  aftion*  \yill  not.  i^ear  examination,  but  leave 

'  them. 
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'  them  to  your  reflections,   who  have  feen  of  that  life,, 
'of  which  I  have  but  a  mere  idea. 

*  On  theu)ther  hand,  if  you  can  be  fo  good  and  gt- 
'  nerous  as  to  make  me  your  wife,  you  m-ay  promife 
'  yourfelf  all  tlie  obedience  and  tendernefs  with  which, 
'  gratitude  can  infpire  a  virtuous  woman.  Whatever 

*  gratifications    you    may  promife    yourfelf   from    an 
'  agreeable  perfon,  whatever  compliances  from  an  eafy 
'  temper,  whatever  confolations  from  a  llncere  friend- 
'  (hip,  you  may  expedt  as  the  due  of  your  generofity. 

*  What   at  prefent  in  your  ill  view   you  promife  your- 
'  feif  from  me,  will  be  followed  by  diftafte  and  fatiety  ; . 
'   but  the  .tranfports  of  a  virtuous  love  are   tlie  leaft 
'  part  of  its  happinefs.     The  raptures  of   innocent 

*  paffion  are  but  like  lightning  to  the  day,  they  rather 
'  interrupt  than  advance  the  pleafure  of  it.  Ko\v  happy 

*  then  is  that  life  to  be,  where  the  higheft.  pleafures  of 
f  fenfe  are  but  the  loweft  parts  of  its  felicity? 

'  Now  am  I  to- repeat  to  you  the  unnatural  reaueft 
••of  taking  me  in  direft  terms.  I  know  there  ftands 
4  between  me  and  that  happinefs,  the  haughty  daughter 

*  of  a  man  who  can  give  you  fuitably  to  your  fortune. 
«  But  if  you  weigh  the  attendance  and  behaviour  of  her 

*  who  comes  to  you  in  partnerihip  of  your  -fortune,  and 

*  experts  an  equivalent,  with   that  of  her -who  enters. 
'  your  houfe  as  honoured  and  obliged  by  that  permif- 
'  iion,  whom  of  the  two  will  you  choofe  ?  You,  perhaps, 
'  will  think  fit  to  fpend  a  day  abroad  in   the  common 
'  entertainments  of  men  of  fenfe  and  fortune  ;  (he  will 
'  think  herfelf  ill  ufed  in  that  abfence,  and  contrive  at 
''  home  an   expence   pioportioned   to   the   appearance 

*  which  you  make  in  the  world.     She  is  in  all  things 

*  to  have  a  regard   to   the   fortune  which  me  brought 

*  you,  I  to   the  fortune  to  which  you   introduced  me. 
'  The  commerce  between  you   two  will  eternally  have 
'   the   air  of  a   bargain,  between    us  of  a   friendfhip  : 
'  joy  will  ever  enter  into  the  room  with  you,  and  k  nd 
t   vvilhes  attend  my  benefactor  when  he  leaves  it.     Afk 
'  yourfelf  how  would  you  be  pleafed  to  enjoy  for  ever 
'  the  pleafure  of  having  laid  an  immediate  obligation 
'  on  a  grateful  mind  ?  fuch  will  be  your  cafe  with  me. 
*•  la  the  other  marriage  you  will  live  in  a  conftant  com* 

G  4.  ••  parifoa 
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parifon  of  benefits,  and  never  know  the  happinefs 
of  conferring  or  receiving  any. 
'  It  may  be  you  will,  after  all,  acl  rather  in  the 
prudential  way,  according  to  the  fenfe  of  the  ordi 
nary  world,  I  know  not  what  I  think  or  fay,  when, 
that  melancholy  reflection  comes  upon  me  ;  but  mall 
only  add  more,  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  make  me 
your  grateftl  wife,  but  never  your  abandoned 
miftrejs.'  T* 

*  By  STZELE. 


N°  2©o    Friday,  Oftober  19,   1711. 

Vmdt  amw  patriot  — —  Virg,  Mn*  vi»  825. 

<c  The  nob  kit  motive  is  the  public  ggccL" 

HE  ambition  of  princes  is  many  tixr.es  as  hurt 
ful  to  themfelves  as  to  their  people.  This  cannot 
be  doubted  of  fuchas  prove  unfortunate  in  their 
wars,  but  it  is  often  true  too  of  thofe  who  are  celebrated 
for  their  fucceffes.  Jf  a  fevere  view  were  to  be  taken 
of  their  conduct,  if  the  profit  and  lofs  by  their  wars 
could  be  juftly  balanced,  it-would  be  rarely  found  that 
the  conquelt  is  fufficient  to  repay  the  coft. 

As  I  was  the  other  day  looking  over  the  letters  of 
my  correfpondents,  I  took  this  hint  from  that  of  Phi- 
larithmus*;  which  has  turned  my  prefent  thoughts 
upon  political  arithmetic,  an  art  of  greater  ufe  than 
entertainment.  My  friend  has  offered  an  eflay  towards 
proving  that  Lewis  XIV.  with  all  his  acquifitions  is  not 
matter  cf  more  people  than  at  the  beginning  of  his 
wars,  nay  that  for  every  fubjeft  he  had  acquired,  he 

*  See  N°  180. — That  letter  was  writ  by  the  fame  hand  as  this 
Speculation.  Why  the  writer  fpeaks  of  it  in  this  manner,  was  pro 
bably  the  better  to  conceal  himfelf.  Mr.  Martyn  was  famous  for 
his  ikiU  in  Political  Arithmetic, 

had 
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had  loft  three  that  were  his  inheritance.  Jf  Philarith- 
inus  is  not  miflaken  in  his  calculations,  Lewis  muifc 
have  been  impoverished  by  his  ambition. 

The  prince  for  the  public  good  has  a  fovereigr* 
property  in  every  private  perfon's  eftate ;  and  conie- 
quently  his  riches  muft  increafe  or  decreafe  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  number  and  riches  of  his  fubjecls.  For 
example;  if  fword  or  peftilence  mould  deftroy  all  the 
people  of  this  metropolis,  (God  forbid  there  mould  be 
room  for  fuch  a  fuppofition  !  but  if  this  mould  be  the 
cafe)  the  queen  muft  needs  lofe  a  great  part  of  her 
revenue,  or,  at  leaft,  what  is  charged  upon  the  city 
muft  increafe  the  burden  upon  the  reft  of  her  fiibjedb. 
Perhaps  the  inhabitants  here  are  not  above  a  tenth  part 
of  the  whole  ;  yet  as  they  are  better  fed,  and  clothed  r 
and  lodged,  than  her  other  fubjecls,  the  cuftoms  and 
excifes  upon  their  confumption,  the  imports  upon  their 
houfes,  and  other  taxes,  do  very  probably  make  a  fifth 
part  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  crown.  But  this  is 
not  all  ;  the  confumption  of  the  city  takes  off  a  great 
part  of  the  fruits  of  the  whole  iiland ;  and  as  it  pays 
inch  a  proportion  of  the  rent  or  yearly  value  of  the- 
lands  in  the  country,  fo  it  is  the  caufe  of  paying  fuch 
a  proportion  of  taxes  upon  thofe  lands.  The  lois  then, 
of  fuch  a  people  muft  needs  be  fenlible  to  the  prince, 
and  vifible  to  the  whole  kingdom. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  ihould  pleafe  God  to  drop 
from  heaven  a  new  people  equal  in  number  and  riches 
to  the  city,  I  ihould  be  ready  to  think  their  excifes, 
cuftoms,  and  houfe-rent  would  raife  as  great  a  revenue 
to  the  crown  as  would  -be  loft  in  the  former  cafe.  And 
as  the  confumption  of  this  new  body  would  be  a  new 
market  for  the  fruits  of  the  country,  all  the  land.1-,, 
efpecially  thofe  moft  adjacent,  would  rife  in  their  year 
ly  value,  and  pay  greater  yearly  taxes  to  the  publick, 
The  gain  in  this  cafe  would  be  as  fenfible  as  the  former 
lofs. 

Whatfoever  is  afl'efled  upon   the  general,  is  levied. 

.  upon   individuals.      It   were  worth  the  while    then  to 

coniider  what  is  paid  by,  cr  by  means  of,  the  rne.incft 

fubjefts,  in  order  to  compute  the  ralue  of  every  ilibjC.-t 

to  the  prince. 

G'  For 
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For  my  own  part  I  fhould  believe  that  feven  eighths 
of  the  people  are  without  property  in  themfelvcs  or  the 
iieads  of  their  families,  and  forced  to  work  for  their 
daily  bread  ;  and  that  of  this  fort  there  are  feven  mil 
lions  in  the  whole  ifland  of  Great  Britain  :  and  yet  one- 
would  imagine  that  feven  eighths  of  die  whole  people 
ihould  confume  at  Jeaft  three  fourths  of  the  whole 
fruits  of  the  country,  jf  this  is  the  cafe,  the  fubjecls 
without  property  pay  three  fourths  of  the  rents,  and 
ccnfequently  enable  the  landed  men  to  pay  three' foui  ths 
of  their  taxes.  Now  if  fb  great  a  part  of  the  land-tax 
were  to  be  divided  by  feven  millions,  it  would  amount 
to  more  than  three  (hillings  to  every  head.  And  thus 
as  the  poor  are  the  caufe,  without  which  the  rich  could; 
not  pay  this  tax,  even  the  pooreft  fubjcft  is  upon  this- 
account  wcrth  three  millings  yeaily  to  the  prince. 

in  ;  oreuould  imagine  the  confumption  of  fevea 
cij.tuhs  of  the  whole  people,  fhould  pay  two  thirds  of 
^.11  the  cuftoms  and  excifes.  And  if"  this  fum  too  fliould 
fce  divided  by  feven  millions,  *vix.  the  number  of  poor 
o]e,  it  would  amount  to  more  than  feven  fhillings 
to  every  head  :  and  therefore  with  this  anrd  the  former 
fjiii  every  poor  fubjeft,  without  property,  except  of  his 
limbs  or  labour,  is  wcrth  at  leaft  ten  Ihillings  yearly  to 
the  fovereign."  So  much  then  the  queen  lofes  witb 
every  one  of  her  old,  and  gains  with  every  one  of  her 
new  fubjedls. 

When  1  was  got  into  this  way  of  thinking,  I  pre- 
ientty  grew  conceited  of  the  argument,  and  was  juft 
preparing  to  write  a  letter  of  advice  to  a  member  of 
parliament,  for  opening  the  freedom  of  our  towns  and 
trades,  for  taking  away  all  manner  of  diftinftions  be 
tween  the  natives  and  foreigners,  for  repealing  our 
laws  of  parifn  fettlements,  and  removing  every  other 
obftacle  to  the  increafe  of  the  people.  But  as  foon  as  I 
had  recollected  with  what  inimitable  eloquence  my  fel 
low-labourers  had  exaggerated  the  mifchiefs  of  felling 
the  birth-right  of  Britons  for  a  milling,  of  fpoiling  the1 
pure  Brit; Hi  blood  with  foreign  mixtures,  of  introduc 
ing  a  confufioa  of  languages  and  religions,  and  of  let 
ting  in-ftrangers  to  eat  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of 
i  our 
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our  own  people  *.  I  became  fo  humble  as  to  let  my 
project  fail  to  the  ground,  and  leave  my  country  toin- 
creafe  by  the  ordinary  v/ay  of  generation. 

As  1  have  always  at  heart  the  public  good,  fo  I  am 
ever  contriving  fchemes  to  promote  it 5.  and  I  think  I 
may  without  vanity  pretend  to  have  contrived  fome  as 
wife  as  any  cf  the  caftle-builders.  J  had  no  fooner 

fiven  up  my  former  project,  but  ray  head  was  prefently 
all  of  draining  frr.s  and  marfhes,  banking  out  the  fea, 
and  joining  new  lands  to  my  country  ;  for  fmce  it  is  - 
thought  impracticable  to  increafe  the  peopie  to  the 
land,  I  fell  immediately  to  confider  how  mtich.would 
be  gained  to  the  prince  by  increaiing  the  land  to  the 
people. 

jf  the  fame  omnipotent  power,  which  made  the  world* 
fhould  at  this  time  raife  out  of  the  ocean  and  join  to 
Great  Britain  an  equal  extent  of  land,  with  equal  build 
ings,  corn,  cattle  and  other  conveniences  and  necefla- 
ries  of  life,  but  no  merf,  women,  nor  children,  I  fhould 
hardly  believe  this  -would  add  either  to  the  riches  of 
the  people,  or  revenue  of  the  prince  ;  for  fmce  the  pre- 
fent  buildings  are  fufficient  for  all  the  inhabitants,  if 
any  of  them  mould  for  fake  the  old  to  inhabit  the  new 
part  gf  the  iiland,  the  increafe  of  houfe-rent  in  this 
would  be  attended  with  at  leafl  an  equal  decreafe  of  it 
in  the  other.  Befides,  we  have  fuch  a  fufficiency  of 
corn  and  cattle,  that  we  give  bounties  to  our  neigh 
bours  to  take  what  exceeds'of  the  former  ofF  our  hands, 
and  we  will  not  fufFer  any  of  the  latter  to  be  imported 
upon  us  by  our  fellow-fubjects  ;  and  for  the  remaining 
produft  of  the  country,  'tis  already  equal  to  all  our  mar 
kets.  But  if  all  chefe  things  mould  be  doubled  to  the  fame 
buyers,  the  owners  mull  be  glad  with  half  their  prefenr. 
prices,  the  landlords  with  half  their  prefent  rents  ;  and 
thus  by  fo  great  an  enlargement  of  the  country,  the 
rents  in  the  whole  would  not  increafe,. nor  the  taxes  to 
the  public. 

'•'  This  is  an  ironical  allufion  to  fome  of  the  popular  arguments 
that  had  been  urged  in  the  year   1708,  .when  a  Rill  was  brought  in 


. 

for  tha  Naturalization  of  Foreign  Pr^teitarit;,  :  Uut  which,  oji  account 
of  the  odiu;n  n  .  it,  did  nor  »a»«  iii'.o  .v  Uuw.  1". 

G  6  On 
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On  the  contrary  I  fhould  believe  they  would  be  very 
much  diminifhed  ;  for  as  the  land  is  only  valuable  for 
its  fruits,  and  thefe  are  all  periftiable,  and  for  the  moft 
part  muft  either  be  ufed  within  the  year,  or  periih 
without  ufe,  the  owners  will  get  rid  of  them  at  any 
rate,  rather  than  they  mould  wafte  in  their  pofieftion  : 
fo  that  it  is  probable  the  annual  production  of  thofc 
periftiable  things,  even  of  the  tenth  part  of  them,  be 
yond  all  poffibility  of  ufe,  will  reduce  one  half  of  their 
value.  It  feems  to  be  for  this  reafon  that  our  neigh 
bour  merchants  *  who  ingrofs  all  the  fpices,  and  know 
how  great  a  quantity  is  equal  to  the  demand,  deftroy 
all  that  exceeds  it.  It  were  natural  then  to  think  that 
the  annual  produclion  of  twice  as  much  as  can  be  ufed, 
muft  reduce  all  to  an  eighth  part  of  their  prefent  prices  ; 
and  thus  this  extended  ifland  would  not  exceed  one 
fourth  part  of  its  prefent  value,  or  pay  more  than  on£ 
fourth  part  of  the  prefent  tax. 

It  is  generally  obferved,  That  in  countries  of  the 
greateft  plenty  there  is  the  pooreft  living;  like  the 
fchoolmen's  afs  in  one  of  my  Speculations  f,  the  people 
almoft  ftarve  between  two  meals.  The  truth  is,  the 
poor,  which  are  the  bulk  of  a  nation,  work  only  that 
they  may  live  ;  and  if  with  two  days  labour  they  can 
get  a  wretched  fubfiftence,  they  will  hardly  be  brought 
to  work  the  other  four.  But  then  with  the  wages  of 
two  days  they  can  neither  pay  fuch  prices  for  their  pro- 
vifions,  nor  fuch  excifes  to  the  government. 

That  paradox  therefore  in  old  Hefiod  vrxiov  v^crv 
<z«t>T&Vj  °r  "  Half  is  more  than  the  Whole  J,"  is  very 
applicable  to  the  prefent  cafe  ;  fince  nothing  is  more  true 
in  political  arithmetic,  than  that  the  fame  people  with 
half  a  country  is  more  valuable  than  with  the  whole.  I 
begin  to  think  there  was  nothing  abfurd  in  Sir  W. 
Petty,  when  he  fancied  if  all  the  highlands  of  Scotland 
and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland  were  funk  in  trre 
ocean,  fo  that  the  people  were  all  faved  and  brought 
into  the  lowlands  of  Great  Britain  ;  nay,  though  they 
were  to  be  reimburfed  the  value  of  their  eilates  by  the 

*  St.  The  Dutch.         f  NO  191. 

J  See  Mctto  of  ft0  jgf,  wmfen  perhaps  by  the  author  of  this 
Paper. 
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body  of  the  people,  yet  both  the  fovereign  and  the 
fubjecls  in  general  would  be  enriched  by  the  very  lofs. 

If  the  people  only  make  the  riches,  the  father  of  ten 
children  is  a  greater  benefactor  to  his  country,  than  he 
who  has  added  to  it  10000  acres  of  land  and  no  people. 
It  is  certain  Lewis  has  joined  vaft  traits  of  land  to  his 
dominions  :  but  if  Philarithmus  fays  true,  that  he  is 
not  now  mafter  of  fo  many  fubjecls  as  before  ;  we  may 
then  account  for  his  not  being  able  to  bring  fuch  mighty 
armies  into  the  field,  and  for  their  being  neither  fo  well 
fed,  nor  clothed,  nor  paid  as  formerly.  The  reafon  is 
plain,  Lewis  muit  needs  have  been  impoverished  not 
only  by  his  lofs  of  fubjecls,  but  by  his  acquisition  of 
lands.  T*. 

*By  Mr.  Henry  MAR  TIN.  See  SPZCT.  Vol.  VII.  N°  555,  and 
N*  180. 
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Religentem  ej/e  oportet ,   religiofum  nefas. 

Incerd  Autoris  apud  Aul.  Cell. 

"  A  man  mould  be  religious,  not  fuperfiitious." 

IT  is  of  the  laft  importance  to  feafon  the  paffions  of  a 
child  with  DEVOTION,  which  feldom  dies  in  a  mind 
that  has  received  an  early  tinclure  of  it.   Though  it 
may  feem  extiguifhed  for  a  while  by  the  cares  of  the 
world,  the  heats  of  youth,  or  the  allurements  of  vice, 
it  generally  breaks  out  and   difcovers  itfelf  again  as 
foon  as  discretion,  confideration,  age,  or  mLfortunes 
have  brought  the  man  to  himfelf.     The  fire  may  be 
covered  and  overlaid,  but  cannot  be  intirely  quenched 
and  fmothered. 

A  ftate  of  temperance,  fobriety,  and  juflice,  without 
Devotion,  is  a  cold,  lifelefs  infipid  condition  of  virtue  ; 
and  is  rather  to  be  fliled  philofophy  than  religion. 
Devotion  opens  the  mind  to  great  conceptions,  and 

fills 
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fills  it  with  more  fublime  ideas  than  any  chat  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  moft  exalted  icience  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  warms  and  agitates  the  ibui  more  than  fenfual 
p'eafure. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  fome  writers,  that  man  is 
more  diftinguifhed  from  the  animal  work!  by  devotion 
than  by  reaibn,  as  feveral  brute  creatures  difcover  in 
their  a&ions  fomething  like  a  faint  glimmering  of  rea- 
fon,  though  they  betray  in  no  fmgle  circumiiance  of 
their  behaviour  any  thing  that  bears  the  leall  affinity 
to  devotion.  It  is-  certain,  the  propenfity  of  the  mind 
to  religions  worfhip,  the  natural  tendency  of  the  foul, 
to  fly  to  feme  fuperior  being  for  fuccojjrin  dangers  and 
dillreiTe-,  the  gratitude  to  an  invisible  fuperintendem 
which  arifes  in  us  upon  receiving  any  extraordinary  and 
unexpected  good  fortune,  the  acts  of  love  and  admi 
ration  with  which  the  thoughts  of  men  are  fo  wondrr- 
fjlly  tranfported  in  meditating  u,p  ,n  the  divine  per- 
fedtions,  and  the  univerfol  concurrence  of  all  the  na- 
t'ons  under  heaven  in  the  great  article  of  adoration, 
plainly  mew  that  devotion  cr  religious  worlhip  rruil  be- 
the  effect  of  tradition  from  fome  nrii  founder  of  man 
kind,  or  that  it  is  conformable  to  the  natural  light  of 
jreafon,  or  that  it  proceeds  from  an  inllind  implanted. 
in  the  foul  itfelf.  For  my  part,  1  look  upon  all  thefe 
to  be  the  concurrent  caufes  :  but  which  ever  of  them 
(hall  be  afligned  as  the  principle  of  civine  worfhip,  it 
snanifeftly  points  to  a  Supreme  Being  as  the  firit  author 
«f  it. 

1  may  take  force  other  opportunity  of  confideiing 
thofe  particular  forms  and  methods  of  devotion  which- 
are  taught  us  by  chriilianity  ;  but  (hall  here  obferve 
into  what  errors  even  this  divine  principle  may  fome- 
times  lead  us,  when  it  is  not  moderated  by  that  right 
reafon  which  was  given  us  as  the  guide  of  alt  our 
adtions. 

The  two  great  errors  into  which  a  milbken  de 
votion  may"  betray  us,  are  enthufiafm  and  fuperiH- 
tion. 

There  is  not  a  more  melancholy  object  than  a  man 
who  has  his  head  turned  with  religious  enthufiafm.  A 
pe-rfon  that  is  crazed,  tho'  with  pride  er  malice,  is -a 
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fight  very  mortifying  to  human  nature;  but  when  the 
diftemper  arifes  From  any  indifcreet  fervours  of  devo 
tion,  or  too  intenfe  an  application  of  the  mind  to  its 
nnftaken  duties,  it  deferves  our  companion  in  a  more 
particular  manner.  We  may  however  learn  this  lefibn 
from  it,  that  fmce  devodon  itfeif  (which  one  would  be 
apt  to  think  cou4d  not  be  too  warm)  may  diforder  the 
rnind,  unlefs  its  heats  are  tempered  with  caution  and 
prudence,  we  mould  be  particularly  careful  to  keep  our 
reafon  as  cool  as  poflible,  and  to  guard  ourfelves  in  all 
parts  of  life  againft  the  influence  of  pafiion,  imagina 
tion,  and  conttitution. 

Devotion,  when  it  does  not  He  under  the  check  of 
reafon,  is  very  apt  to  degenerate  into  enthufiafrn. 
When  the  mind  finds  herfeif  very  much  inflamed  with 
her  devotions,  me  is  too  much  inclined  to  think  they 
are  not  of  her  own  kindling,  but  blown  up  by  feme- 
thing  divine  within  her.  If  me  indulges  this  thought 
too  far,  and  humours  the  growing  pafiion,  (he  at  I.ill 
flings  herfeif  into  imaginary  raptures  and  ecltaiies  ;  and 
when  once  me  fancies  herfeif  under  the  influence  cf  a 
divine  imptllfe,  it  is  no  wonder  if  (he  flights  human 
ordinances,  and  refufes  to  comply  with  any  eftabliftied 
form  of  religion,  as  thinking  herfeif  directed  by  a 
much  fuperior  guide. 

As  enthufiafm  is  a  kind  of  excefs  in  devotion,  fu- 
perftition  is  the  excefs  not  only  of  devotion,  but  of  re 
ligion  in-general,  according  to  an  old  heathen  faving-, 
quoted  by  Aulus  Gellius,*  Religentem  e/fc  oportet,  reli- 
giojum  nefas ;  "  A  man  mould  be  religious,,  not  fuper- 
Itidous  :"  For  as  the  author  tells  us,  Nigidius  obferved 
upon  this  pafTage,  that  the  Latin  words  which  terminate 
rn  tfus  generally  imply  vicious  characters  and  the  hav 
ing  of  any  quality  to  an  excefs. 

An  enthufiaft  in  religion  is  like  an  obftinate  clown, 
a  fuperilidous  man  like  an  infipid  courtier.  Enthufiafm 
has  fomething  in  it  of  madnefs,  fuperilition  of  folly. 
Moft  of  the  feels  that  fall  mort  of  the  church  cf  ring- 
land  have  in  them  rtrong  tinctures  of  enthufiafm,  as 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  one  huge  over-grown 
body  of  childifh  and  idle  fuperftitions. 

*  Nodes  Attics,  Lib*  IV.  Cap.  9. 
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The  Roman  catholick  church  feems  indeed  irrecover 
ably  loft  in  this  particular.  If  an  abfurd  drefs  or  be- 
haviour  be  introduced  in  the  world,  it  will  foon  be 
found  out  and  difcarded.  On  the  contrary,  a  habit  or 
ceremony,  tho'  nt<ver  fo  ridiculous,  which  has  taken 
fanctuary  in  the  church,  iticks  in  it  for  ever.  A  Gothic 
bifhop  perhaps  thought  it  proper  to  repeat  fuch  a  form 
in  fuch  particular  fhoes  or  flippers  ;  another  fancied  it 
would  be  very  decent  if  fuch  a  part  of  public  devo 
tions  were  performed  with  a  mitre  on  his  head,  and  a 
crofier  in  his  hand.  To  this  a  brother  Vandal,  as  wiie 
as  the  others,  adds  an  antick  drefs,  which  he  conceived 
would  allude  very  aptly  to  fuch  and  fuch  myfteries,  till 
by  degrees  the  whole  office  has  degenerated  into  an 
empty  mow. 

Their  fuccefTors  fee  the  vanity  and  inconvenience  of 
the  ceremonies;  but  inftead  of  reforming,  perhaps  add 
others,  which  they  think  more  fignificant,  and  which 
take  pofTellion  in  the  fame  manner,  and  are  never  to  be 
driven  out  after  they  have  been  once  admitted.  I 
h;:ve  feen  the  pope  officiate  at  St.  Peter's,  where  for 
two  hours  together,  he  was  bufied  in  putting  on  or  off 
his  different  Accoutrements,  according  to  the  different 
parts  he  was  to  act  in  them. 

Nothing  is  fo  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  and 
ornamental  to  human  nature,  fetting  afide  the  infinite 
advantages  which  arife  from  it,  as  a  flrong,  fteady, 
mafculine  piejty  ;  but  enthufiafm.  and  fuperltkion  are 
the  weaknefles  of  human  reafon,  that  expofe  us  to  the 
fcorn  and  derifion  of  infidels,  and  fink  us  even,  below 
the  bean's  that  perifli. 

Idolatry  may  be  looked  upon  as  another  error  arifing 
from  Kiiitaken  devotion  ;  but  becaufe  reflections  on. 
that  fubjecl  would  be  of  no  ufe  to  an  Englifh  reader,  I 
ftiall  not  enlarge  upon  it. 

*  By  AODTSON,  dated  it  feems,  London. 

f-j.-f  At  Drury-  Lane,  this  prefent  Saturday,  Oct.  20,"  Macbeth,1* 
with  all  the  proper  decorations,  and  principal  parts  new  dretTed. 
Macbeth,  Mr.  Mills ;  Macduff,  Mr,  Wilks ;  the  King,  Mr. 
Keene  ;  Lenox,  Mr.  Booth  ;  Seyton,  Mr.  Elrington  ;  Hecate, 
Mr.  Johnfon  ;  three  Witches,  MefTrs.  Dogget,  Pinkethman,  and 
Bullock;  L*ly  Macbeth,  Mrs.  Knight  j  and  Lady  Macduff,  by 
Mrs.  Porter.  S?£CT.  in  fiiio. 
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Stcpe  decem  wittis  injlruftior,  odlt  &  horret. 

Hor.  i  Ep.  xviii.  25. 

"  Tho' ten  times  worfethemfelves,  you'll  frequent  view 
*'  Thofe,  who  with  keeneft  rage  will  cenfure  you. "    P. 

THE  other  day  as  I  patted  along  the  ftreet,  I  faw 
a  fturdy  prentice-boy  difputing  with  a  hackney- 
coachman  ;  and  in  an  inftant,  upon  fome  word 
of  provocation,  throw  off  his  hat  and  perriwig,  clench 
his  fift,  and  ftrike  the  fellow  a  flap  on  the  face ;  at  the 
fame  time  calling  him  rafcal,  and  telling  him  he  was  a 
gentleman's  fon.  The  young  gentleman  was,  it  feems, 
bound  to  a  blackfmith  ;  and  the  debate  arofe  about  pay 
ment  for  fome  work  done  about  a  coach,  near  which 
they  fought.  His  mafter  during  the  combat,  was  full  of 
his  boy's  praifes ;  and  as  he  called  to  him  to  play  with 
his  hand  and  foot,  and  throw  in  his  head,  he  made  all 
us  who  flood  round  him  of  his  party,  by  declaring  the 
boy  had  very  good  friends,  and  he  could  truft  him  with 
untold  gold.  As  I  am  .generally  in  the  theory  of  man 
kind,  1  could  not  but  make  my  reflections  upon  the 
fodden  popularity  which  was  raifed  about  the  lad  ;  and 
perhaps  with  my  friend  Tacitus,  fell  into  obfervations 
upon  it,  which  were  too  great  for  the  occafion  ;  or  af- 
cribed  this  general  favour  to  caufes  which  had  nothing 
to  do  towards  it.  But  the  young  blackfmith's  being  a 
gentleman  was,  methought,  what  created  him  good 
will  from  his  prefent  equaiity  with  the  mob  about  him. 
Add  to  this,  that  he  was  not  fo  much  a  gentleman,  as 
not,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  called  himfelffuch,  to 
ufe  as  rough  methods  for  his  defence  as  his  antagonift, 
The  advantage  of  his  having  good  friends,  as  his 
mailer  exprefled  it,  was  not  lazily  urged  ;  but  he  flievv- 

ed 
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ed  hinifelf  Aiperior  to  the  conchmin  in  the  perfonal 
qualities  of  courage  and  activity,  to  confirm  that  of  his 
being  well  allied,  before  his  birth  was  of  any  fer vice  to 
him. 

If  one  might  moralize  from  this  filly  ilory,  a  man 
would  fay,  that  whatever  advantages  of  fortune,  birth, 
or  any  other  good,  people  pofieis  above  the  reft  of  the 
world,  they  (hould  mew  collateral  eminences  befides 
thofe  diilinciions;  or  thofe  diilin&ions  will  avail  only 
to  keep  up  common  decencies  and  ceremonies,  and  not 
to  preferve  a  real  place  of  favour  or  efteem  in  the  opi 
nion  and  common  fenfe  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

The  folly  of  people's  procedure,  in  imagining  that 
nothing  more  is  neceflary  than  property  and  fuperior 
citcumilances  to  fupport  them  in  diftinclion,  appears  in 
no  way  fo  much  as  in  the  domeiHc  part  of  life.  It  is 
ordinary  to  feed  their  humours  into  unnatural  ex- 
crefcences,  ifl  may  fofpeak,  and  make  their  whole  be 
ing  a  wayward  and  uneafy  condition,  for  want  of  the 
obvious  reflection  that  all  parts  of  human  life  is  a  com 
merce.  It  is  not  only  paying  wages,  and  giving  com 
mands,  that  coniUtutes  a  malter  of  a  family  ;  but  pru 
dence,  equal  behaviour,  with .readinefs  to  protect  and 
cherifh  them,  is  what  intitles  a  man  to  that  character 
in  their  very  hearts  and  fentiirrents.  It  is  plea  fan  t 
enough  to  obferve,  that  men  expecl.  from  their  depen 
dants,  from  their  fole  motive  of  fear,  all  the  good  ef 
fects  which  a  liberal  education,  and  affluent  fortune, 
and  every  other  advantage,  cannot  produce  in  them- 
felves.  A  man  will  have  his  fer  van  t  jufl,  diligent,  fo- 
ber  and  chaile,  for  no  other  reafons  but  the  terror  of 
lofing  his  mailer's  favour;  when  all  the  laws  divine  and 
human  cannot  keep  him  whom  he  ferves  within  bounds, 
with  relation  to  any  one  of  thofe  virtues.  But  both  in 
great  and  ordinary  affairs,  all  fuperiority,  which  is  not 
founded  on  merit  and  virtue,  is  fupported  only  by  ar 
tifice  and  dratagem.  Thus  you  fee  flatterers  are  the 
agents  in  families  of  humourills,  and  thofe  who  govern 
themfelves  by  any  thing  but  reafon.  Make-bates, 
diftan  t  relations,  poor  kinfmen,  andindigent  followers, 
are  the  fry  which  fupport  tho  (Economy  of  an  hu- 
inourfome  rich  man.  He  is  ciernally  whimpered  with 

intelligence- 
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intelligence  of  who  are  true  or  falfe  to  hf.n  in  matters 
of  no  confequence^  and  he  maintains  twenty  friends  to 
defend  him  againtt  the  infmuations  of  one  who  would 
perhaps  cheat  him  of  an  old  coat. 

J  mail  not  enter  into  farther  Speculation  upon  this 
fubjeft  at  prefent,  but  think  the  following  letters  and 
petition  are  made  up  of  proper  feutlments  on  thisocca- 
fion. 

<  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Am  a  fervant  to  an  old  lady  who  is  governed  by 
one  me  calls  her  friend  ;  who  is  fo  familiar  an  one, 
that  (he  takes  upon  her  to  advife  her  without  being 
called  to  it,  and  makes  her  uneafy  with  all  about 
her.  Pray,  Sir,  be  pleafed  to  give  us  fome- remarks 
upon  voluntary  counfellors ;  and  Jet  thefe  people 
know  that  to  give  any  body  advice,  is  to  fay  to  that 
perfon,  I  am  jour  betters.  Pray  Sir,  as  near  as  you  can, 
defcribc  that  eternal  flirt  and  difturberof  families,  Mrs, 
Taperty,  who  is  always  vifiting,  and  putting  people  in 
a  way,  as  they  call  it.  Jf  you  can  make  her  flay  at  home 
one  evening,  you  will  be  a  general  benefactor  of  all 
the  ladies  women  in  town,  and  particularly  to 
*  Your  loving  friend, 

e  SUSAN  CIVIL/ 

c  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Am  a  footman,  and  live  with  one  of  thofe  men, 
each  of  whom  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  beft  hu 
moured  men  in  the  world,  but  that  he  is  paffionate. 
Pray  be  pleafed  to  inform  them,  that  he  who  is  paf 
fionate,  and  takes  no  care  to  command  his  haftinefs,. 
does  more  injury  to  his  friends  and  fervants  in  one 
half  hour,  than  ^whole  years  can  atone  for.  This 
matter  of  mine,  who  is  the  bell  man1  alive  in  common 
fame,  difobliges  fome  body  every  day  he  lives  ;  and 
(hikes  me  for  the  next  thing  I  do,  becaufe  he  is  out 
of  humour  at  it.  If  thefe  gentlemen  knew  that  they 
do  all  the  mifchief  that  is  ever  done  in  converfation, 
they  would  reform  ;  and  I  who  have  been  a  fpeftator 
of  gentlemen  at  dinner  for  many  years,  have  feen  that 

•  indifcretiott: 
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'  indifcretion  does  ten   times  more  mifchief  that  ill- 
'  nature.     But  you  will  reprefent  this  better  than 

4  Your  abufed  humble  fervant, 

*  THOMAS  SMOKY/ 

'  To  the  SPECTATOR, 

The  humble  Petition  of  John  Steward,  Robert  But- 
ler,  Harry  Cook,  and  Abigail  Chambers,  in  be- 
half  of  themfelves  and  their  relations  belonging 
to  and  difperfed  in  the  feveral  fervices  of  moil  of 
the  great  families  within  the  cities  of  London  and 
Weftminfter ; 

f  Sheweth, 

*  '"T"1  HAT  in  many  of  the  families  in  which  your 
«  X    petitioners  live  and  are  employed,  the  feveral 

*  heads  of  them  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  what  is 
'  bufmefs,  and  are  very  little  judges  when  they  are  well 

*  or  ill  ufed  by  us  your  faid  petitioners. 

*  THAT  for  want  of  fuch  (kill  in  their  own  affairs, 
'  and  by  indulgence  of  their  own  lazinefs  and  pride, 
«  they  continually  keep  about  them  certain  mifchievcus 
«  animals  called  fpies. 

'  THAT  whenever  a  fpy  is  entertained,  the  peace  of 
«  that  houfe  is  from  that  moment  banimed. 

'  THAT  fpies  never  give  an  account  of  good  fer- 
'  vices,  but  reprefent  our  mirth  and  freedom  by  the 
'  words,  wantonnefs  and  diforder. 

*  THAT  in  all  families  where  there  are  fpies,  there 

*  is  a  general  jealoufy  and  mifunderftanding. 

*  THAT   the   matters  and   miftreftes  of  fuch  houfes 

*  live  in  continual  fufpicion  of  their  ingenuous    and 
'  true  fervants,  and  are  given  up  to  the  management 
(  of  thofe  who  are  falfe  and  perfidious. 

*  THAT  fuch   maflers  and  miftrefles  who  entertain 

*  fpies,  are  no  longer  more  than  cyphers  in  their  own 
'  families ;  and  that  we  your  petitioners  are  with  great 

'  cUfdairv 
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'  difdain  obliged  to  pay  all  our  refpe£t,  and  expeft  all 
'  our  maintenance  from  fuch  fpies. 

*  YOUR  petitioners  therefore  mofl  humbly  pray,  that 
'  you  would  reprefent  the  premifes  to  all  perfons 
*  of  condition  ;  and  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty 
1  bound,  (hall  for  ever  pray,  fcfr.'  T* 

*  By  STEELE. 
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Pbcebe  pater>  fe  das  hujus  mihi  nominis  ufum* 
Nee  falfd  Clymene  culpam  fub  imagine  eel  at ; 
Pignora  da,  genitor Ovid.  Met.  ii.  36. 

"  Illuftrious  parent!  if  I  yet  may  claim 
"  The  name  of  fon,  O  refcue  me  from  iharne; 
"  My  mother's  truth  confirm  ;  all  doubt  remove 
"  By  tender  pledges  of  a  father's  love."  P. 

TH  E  R  E  is  a  loofe  tribe  of  men  whom  I  have  not 
yet  taken  notice  of,  that  ramble  into  all  the  cor 
ners  of  this  great  city,  in  order  to  feduce  fuch 
unfortunate  females  as  fall  into  their  walks.  Thefe 
abandoned  profligates  raife  up  iflue  in  every  quarter  of 
the  town,  and  very  often,  for  a  valuable  confideration, 
father  it  upon  the  church-warden.  By  this  means  there 
are  feveral  married  men  who  have  a  little  family  in 
in  oft  of  the  parifties  of  London  and  Weftminfter,  and 
feveral  bachelors  who  are  undone  by  a  charge  of  chil 
dren. 

When  a  man  once  gives  himfelf  this  liberty  of  prey 
ing  at  large,  and  living  upon  the  common,  he  finds  fo 
much  game  in  a  populous  city,  that  it  is  furpriiing  to 
conlider  the  numbers  which  he  fometimes  propagates. 
\Ve  fee  many  a  young  fellow  who  is  fcarce  of  age,  that 
could  lay  his  claim  to  the  Jus  Tn'um  Liberorum,  or  the 

privileges, 
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'privileges,  which  were  gramted  by  the  Roman  laws  to 
all  fuch  as  were  fathers  of  three  children.  Nay,  I  have 
heard  a  rake,  xvho  was  not  quite  five  and  twenty,  de 
clare  himfelf  the  father  of  a  feventh  foil,  and  very  pru 
dently  determine  to  breed  him  up  a  phyfician.  In 
fhort,  the  town  is  fall  of  thefe  young  patriarchs,  not  to 
mention  feveral  battered  beans,  who,  like  keedlefs 
fpend thrifts  that  fquander  away  their  eltates  before 
they  are  maflers  of  them,  have  raifed  up  their  whole 
flock  of  children  before  marriage. 

I  muft  not  here  omit  the  particular  whim  of  an  im* 
pudent  libertine,  that  had  a  little  {mattering  of  heral 
dry  ;  and  obferving  how  the  genealogies  of  great  fami 
lies  were  often  drawn  up  in  the  lhape  of  trees,  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  difpofe  of  his  own  illegitimate  ifTue  in 
a  figure  of  the  fame  kind. 

*. •  Nee  longum  tempus  &  ingens 

Exiit  ad  -taslum  ramh  felicibus  arbost 
Miraturque  novas  frondes,   &  ncn  fua  poma. 

Virg.  Georg.  ii.  So. 

•<   And  in  flrort  fpace  the  laden  boughs  arife, 
*'  With  happy  fruit  advancing  to  the  fkies  : 
'*  The  mother  plant  admires  the  leaves  unknown 
«'  Of  alien  trees,  and  apples  not  her  own." 

DRYDEN. 

THE  trunk  of  the  tree  was  mark'd  with  his  own 
name,  WILL  MAPLE.  Out  of  the  fide  of  it  grew  a  large 
barren  branch,  infcribed  MARY  MAPLE,  the  name  of 
his  unhappy  wife.  The  head  was  adorned  with  five 
huge  boughs.  Oi\  the  bottom  of  the  firft  was  written 
in  capital  characters  KATE  COLE,  who  branched  out 
into  three  fprigs,  viz.  William,  Richard,  and  Rebecca. 
SAL  TWIFORD  gave  birth  to  another  bough  that  fhot 
up  into  Sarah,  Tom,  Will,  and  Frank.  The  third 
arm  of  the  tree  had  only  a  fmgle  infant  on  it,  with  a 
fpace  left  for  a  fecond,  the  parent  from  whom  it  fprung 
being  near  her  time  when  the  author  took  this  ingeni 
ous  device  into  his  head.  The  two  other  great  boughs 
were  very  plentifully  loade*  with  fruit  of  the  fame 

kind] 
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kind  ;  befiJes  \\hich  there  were  many  ornamental 
branches  th.it  did  not  bear.  In  fhort  a  more  flourish 
ing  tree  never  came  out  of  the  Herald's  Office. 

What  m.;kes  this  generation  of  vermin  fo  very  pro 
lific,  is  the  indefatigable  diligence  with  which  they  ap 
ply  themfclves  to  their  bufmefs.  A  man  does  not  un 
dergo  more  watchings  and  fatigues  in  a  campaign,  than 
in  the  courfe  of  a  vicious  amour.  As  it  is  laid  of  fome 
men,  that  they  make  thetr  bufmefs.  their  pleafure, 
thefe  fons  of  darknefs  may  be  (aid  to  make  their  plea 
fure  their  bulinefs.  They  might  conquer  their  corrupt 
incli nations  with  half  the  pains  they  are  at  in  gratify. 
ing  them. 

Nor  is  the  invention  of  thefe  men  lefs  to  be  admired 
than  their  induftry  and  vigilance.  There  is  a  fragment 
of  Apollodorus  the  comic  poet  (who  was  contemporary 
with  Menander)  which  is  full  of  humour,  as  follows: 
Thou  mayeit  ihut  up  thy  doors,  fays  he,  with  bars 
and  bolts.  Jt  will  be  impoffible  for  the  blackfmitli 
to  nihke  them  fo  fail,  but  a  cat  and  a  whoremafter 
will  iind  a  way  through  them."  In  a  word,  there 
is  no  head  fo  full  of  ftratagenis  as  that  of  a  libidinous 
man. 

Were  I  to  propofe  a  pumtn merit  for  this  infamous 
race  of  propagators,  it  ihould  be  to  fend  them,  after 
the  fecond  or  third  offence,  into  our  American  colonies, 
in  order  to  people  thofe  par-s  of  her  Majefty's  do* 
minions  where  there  is  a  want  of  inhabitants,  and  in 
the  phrafeof  Diogenes*,  ta  PLANT  MFN.  Some  coun 
tries  puniOi  this  crime  with  death  ;  but  I  think  fuch  a 
banifhment  would  be  fufncient,  and  might  turn  this 
generative  faculty  to  the  Advantage  of  the  public. 

In  the  mean  time,  untiithefe  gentlemen  may  be  thus 
difpoied  of,  1  would  earneilly  exhort  them  to  take  care 
of  thofe  unfortunate  creatures  whom  they  have  brought 
into  the  world  by  thefe  indirect  methods,  and  to  give 
their  fpurious  children  fuch  an  education  as  may  ren 
der  them  more  virtuous  than  their  parents.  This  is 
the  belt  atonement  they  can  make  for  their  own  crimes, 
and  indeed  the  only  method  that  is  left  them  to  repair 
their  paft  mifcarriages. 

I  would 
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I  would  likewife  defire  them  to  confider,  whether  they 
are  not  bound  in  common  humanity,  as  well  as  by  all 
the  obligations  of  religion  and  nature,  to  make  fome 
provifion  for  thofe  whom  they  have  not  only  given  life 
to,  but  entailed  upon  them,  tho'  very  unreafonably,  a 
degree  of  fhame  and  difgrace.  And  here  I  cannot  but 
take  notice  of  thofe  depraved  notions  which  prevail 
among  us,  and  which  muft  have  taken  rife  from  our 
natural  inclination  to  favour  a  vice  to  which  we  are  fo 
very  prone,  namely,  that  baj*iardy  and  cuckoldom 
fliould  be  looked  upon  as  reproaches,  and  that  the  ig 
nominy,  which  is  only  due  to  lewdnefs  and  falihood, 
fhould  fall  in  fo  unreasonable  a  manner  upon  the  per- 
fons  who  are  innocent. 

I  have  been  infenfibly  drawn  into  this  difcourfe  by 
the  following  letter,  which  is  drawn  up  with  fuch  a 
fpirit  of  fincerity,  that  I  queftion  not  but  the  writer  of 
it  has  reprefented  his  cafe  in  a  true  and  genuine  light. 

•SIR, 

*  T  Am  one  of  thofe  people  who  by  the  general  opi- 
'  A  nion  of  the  world  are  counted  both  infamous  and 

*  unhappy. 

'  My  father  is  a  very  eminent  man  in  this  kingdom, 
c  and  one  who  bears  confiderable  offices  in  it.     1  am 

*  his  fon,  but  my  misfortune  i?,  That  I  dare  not  call 
'  him  father,  nor  he  without  mame   own  me  as  his 

*  iflue,  I  being  illegitimate,  and  therefore  deprived  of 
'  that  endearing   tendernefs  and    unparalleled  fatisfac- 
'  tion  which  a  good  man  finds  in  the  love  and  convcr- 
'  fation  of  a  parent.     Neither  have  1  the  opportunities 
'  to  render  him  the  duties  of  a  fon,  he  having  always 

*  carried  himfelf  at  fo  vaft  a^tfftance,  and  with  fuch 
'  fuperiority  towards  me,  that  oy  long  ufe  I  have  con- 
'  tracled  a  timoroufnefs  when  before  him,  which  hin- 
'  ders  me  from  declaring  my  own  neceffities,  and  giv- 
'  ing  him  to    underftand  the  inconveniencies    I    un- 

*  dergo. 

*  It  is  my  misfortune  to  have  been  neither  bred  a 
'  fcholar,  a  foldier,  nor  to  any  kind  of  bufmefs,  which 
'  renders  me  intirely  uncapable  of  making  provifion 
'  for  myfelf  without  his  ailiftance  -,  and  this  creates  a 

'  continual 
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*x  continual  uneafinefs.  in  my  mind,  fearing  I  fhall  in 
f  rime  want  bread  ;   my  father,  if  I  may  fo  call  hinv, 
iving'me   but  very  faint  ailurances  of  doing  an/ 

*  tiling  for  me. 

*  1  have  hitherto  lived  fomewhat  like  a  gentleman, 
f  and  it  would  be  very  hard  for  me  to  labour  for  my 
'  living.  I  am  in  continual  anxiety  for  my  future  for- 
'  tune,  and  under  a  great  unhappinefs  in  lofing  the 

*  fwtet  converfation  and  friendly  advice  of  my  parents  ; 
'  fo  that  1   cannot  look   upon  myfelf  otherwife  than 
'  as  a  monfter,  ilrangely  fprung  up  in  nature,  which 

*  every  one  is  afhamed  to  own. 

'  1  am  thought  to  be  a  man  of  'X)me  natural  parts, 
'  and  by  the  continual  reading  what  you  have  offered 
s  the  world,  become  an  admirer  thereof,  which  has 
t  drawn  me  to  make  this  confeffion  ;  at  the  fame  time 
f  hoping,  if  any  thing  herein  mall  touch  you  with  a 
.e  fenfe  of  pity,  you  would  then  allow  me  the  favour 
«  of  your  opinion  thereupon  ;  as  alfo  what  part  I,  be- 
t  ing  unlawfully  bornj  may  claim  of  the  man's  affec- 

<  tion  who  begot  me,,  and  how  far  in  your  opinion  I 

*  am  to  be  thought  his  fon,  or  he  acknowledged  as  my 

<  father.     Your  fentiments  and  advice  herein  will  be  a 
t  great  confolation  and  fatisfadion  to, 

'SIR, 

'  Your  admirer  and 

'  humble  fervant, 
C*  *  W.  B.' 

*  By  ABDISON.     Cbelfea* 

tit  At  ^  Theatre  Royal  Drury-Lane,  this  prcfent  Thurfday, 
being  the  23d  of  Oftober,  "  The  Carelefs  Huiband."  Lord  Fop- 
pington,  Mr.  Gibber  5  Lord  Morelove,  Mr.  Mills;  Sir  C.  Eafy. 
Mr.  Wilks  ;  Ludy  B.  Modifh,  Mrs.  Oldfield  ;  Lady  Graveairs, 
Mrs.  Rogers  :  Lady  E..fy,  Mrs.  Knighf  ;  and  Edgin,  Mrs.  Bicknell. 
The  rarce  called  «  The  Country  Wake/'  The  part  of  Hob,  by 
Mr.  Doggct.  S  p  E  c.  T  ,  w  folio. 


VoL.IIL  H  Wednefday, 
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Wednefday,  Oftober  24,  171 1. 


Urit  grata  protervitas, 

Ei  •vulttis  nimium  lubricus  afpici. 

Hor.  i  Od.  xix.  7. 

"  Her  face  too  dazzling  for  the  fight, 
•'  Her  winning  coynefs  fires  my  foul, 
"  I  feel  a  ftrange  delight." 

I  Am  not  at  all  difpleafed  that  I  am  become  the 
courier  of  love,  and  that  the  diftrefled  in  that 
paffion  convey  their  complaints  to  each  other  by 
jny  means.  The  following  letters  have  lately  come 
to  my  hands,  and  mail  ha\e  their  place  with  great  wil- 
lingnefs.  As  to  the  reader's  entertainment,  he  will,  I 
hope,  forgive  the  inferting  fuch  particulars  as  to  him 
may  perhaps  feem  frivolous,  but  are  to  the  perfons 
who  wrote  them  of  the  higheft  confequence.  1  fhall 
not  trouble  you  with  the  prefaces,  compliments,  and 
apologies  made  to  me  before  each  epiitle  when  it  was 
defired  to  be  inferted  ;  but  in  general  they  tell  me 
that  the  perfons  to  whom  they  are  addrefTed  have  inti 
mations,  by  phrafes  and  allufions  in  them,  from  whence 
they  came. 

To  the  SOTHADES. 

«   rTH  HE  word,  by  which  I  addrefs  you,  gives  you, 
•     JL     who  underftand   Portuguefe*,    a  lively  image 

*  The  Portuguefe  word  Saudades  (here  Inaccurately  written  Sc- 
ibades)  fignirks,  The  moft  refined,  moft  tender  and  ardent  defirei 
for  fomething  abfent,  accompanied  with  a  folicitude  and  anxious  re 
gard,  which  cannot  be  expreiled  by  one  word  in  any  other  language. 
"  SAVJDADE,  fay  the  Dictionaries, Jignijica,  Finijjimo  fentimiento  del 
bleti  anfentet  com  defeo  de  poflcerlo" — Hence  the  word  Saudadcs  com 
prehends  every  good  wifh  :  and  Muitas  Saudades  is  the  highefl  wifii 
and  compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  another.  So  if  a  perfon  is  ob- 
ferved  to  be  melancholy,  and  is  aflced  "  What  ails  him  :"  If  he  an- 
fwers,  Tenbo  Satidades  :  it  is  underftood  to  mean  "  I  am  under  the 
"  m'oft  refined  torment  for  the  abfence  of  my  lore  i  or  for  being 
"**  abfent  from  my  country."  &c, 

of 
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of  the  tender  regard  I  have  for  you.  The  SPECTA 
TOR'S  late  letter  from  vStatira*  gave  me  the  hint  to 
ufe  the  fame  method  of  explaining  myfelf  to  you.  E 
am  not  affronted  at  the  defign  your  late  behaviour 
difcovered  you  had  in  your  addrefles  to  me ;  but  I 
impute  it  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  a»e,  rather  than 
your  particular  fault.  As  I  aim  at  nothing  more  than 
being  yours,  I  am  willing  to  be  a  flranger  to  your 
name,  yo.ur  fortune,  or  any  figure  which  your  wife 
might  expect  to  make  in  the  world,  provided  my 
commerce  with  you  is  not  to  be  a  guilty  one.  I  re- 
fig11  gay  drefs,  the  pleafures  of  vifits,  equipage,  plays, 
balls,  and  operas,  for  that  one  fatis faction  of  having 
you  for  ever  mine,  i  am  willing  you  fhall  induftri- 
oufly  conceal  the  only  caufe  of  triumph  which  I  can 
know  in  this  life.  I  wifh  only  to  have  it  ray  duty,  as 
well  as  my  inclination,  to  ftudy  your  happinefs.  If 
this  has  not  the  effect  this  letter  feems  to  aim  at,  you 
are  to  underiland  that  1  had  a  mind  to  be  rid  of  you, 
and  took  the  readieft  way  to  pall  you  with  an  offer 
of  what  you  would  never  defilt  purfuing  while  you 
received  ill  ufage.  Be  a  true  man ;  be  my  ilave 
while  you  doubt  me,  and  neglect  me  when  you  think 
I  love  you.  I  defy  you  to  iind  out  what  is  your  pre* 
fent  circutnftance  with  me  ;  but  I  know  while  1  can 
keep  this  fufpeno% 

*  I  am  your  admired 

*  BELINDA,* 
<  Madam, 

IT  is  a  ftraiige  Hate  of  mind  a  man  is  in,  when  the 
very  imperfections  of  a  woman  he  loves  turn  into 
excellencies  and  advantages.     I  do  affure  you,  I  am 
very  much  afraid  of  venturing  upon  you.     I  now  like 
you  in  fpite  of  my  reafon,  and  think  it  an  ill  cir ;,. 
cumftance  to  owe  one's  happinefs  to  nothing  but  in 
fatuation.     I  can  fee  you  ogle  all  the  young  fellow^ 
who  look  at  you,  and  obferve  your  eye  wander  aftef 
new  conquefts  every  moment  you  are  in  a  public 
place ;  and  yet  there  is  fuch  a  beauty  in  all  your 
looks  and  geilures,  that  I  cannot  but  admire  you  in 
*  N«  199. 
H  7.    '  he 
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the  very  aft  of  endeavouring  to  gain  the  hearts  of 
others.  My  condition  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
lover  in  the  WAY  OF  THE  WORLD  *.  I  have  iludied 
your  faults  fo  long,  that  they  are  become  as  familiar 
to  me,  and  I  like  them  as  well  as  I  do  my  own. 
Look  to  it,  Madam,  and  confider  whether  you  think 
this  gay  behaviour  will  appear  to  me  as  amiable  when 
an  huiband,  a~s  it  does  now  to  me  a  lover.  Things 
are  fo  far  advanced,  that  we  mull  proceed  ;  and  I 
hope  you  will  lay  it  to  heart,  that  it  will  be  becom 
ing  in  me  to  appear  ilill  your  lover,  but  not  in  you 
to  be  flill  my  miitrefs.  Gaiety  in  the  matrimonial 
life  is  graceful  in  one  fex,  but  exceptionable  in 
the  other.  As  you  improve  thefe  little  hints,  you 
will  afcertain  the  happinefs  or  uneafmefs  of, 
'  Madam,  your  moil  obedient, 

'  moil  humble  fervant, 

•  T.  P.' 
•SIR, 

*  TXT"  Hen   I  fat  at  the  window,  and  you  at  the 

*  VV     other  end  of  the  room  by  my  coufin,  I  faw 
'  you  catch  me  looking  at  you.      Since  you  have  the 
«  fecret  at  lad,  which  I  am  fure  you  fliould  never  have 
'  known  but  by  inadvertency,  what  my  eyes  faid  was 

*  true.     But  it  is  too  foon  tcfconfirmit  with  my  hand, 
f  therefore  mail  not  fubfcribe  my  name.' 

'SIR, 
«   HP1  Here  wera  other  gentlemen  nearer,  and  I  know 

*  JL     no  neceifuy  you  were   under  to   take  up  that 

*  flippant  creature's  fan  lail  night ;  but  you  (hall  never 

*  touch*  a  ibck  of  mine  more,  that's  pos. 

PHILLIS. 

«  To  Colonel  R s  in  Spain,  f 

<   T>  Ef0re   this    can     reach    the    beft   of    huibands 

*  JO  and  the  fondell  .lover,  thofe  tender  names  will 
«  be  no  more  of  concern  to  me.     The  indifpofition  in 

*   R"  Conereve,  fee  Aft.  I.  fc.  3. 

,h  te  whom  this  letter  is  addretled  was  generally  be- 
tibe  Co'.  RIVERS,    at  the  time  when  this  Paper  was  firfi 

i-«'1)hed-  <  which 
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'  which  you,  to  obey  the  dictates  of  your  honour  and 
4  duty,  left  me,  has  increafed  upon  me  ;  and  I  am  ac- 
«  quainted  by  my  ph-yficians  I  cannot  Jive  a  week  lon- 
'  ger.  At  this  time  my  fpirits  fail  me;  and  it  is  the 

*  ardent  love  I   have  for  you   that  carries   me  beyond 

*  my  firtrngth,  and  enables   me  to  tell  you,  the  molt 

*  painful  thing  in  the  profpec"t  of  death  is,  that  1  mult 
'  part  with  you.   But  let  it  be  a  comfort  to  you,- that  I 

*  have  no  guilt  hangs  upon   me,  no  unrepented  foiiy 
**that  retards  me  ;  but  I  pafs  away  my  laft  hours  in  re- 

*  flection  upon  the  happinefs  we  have  lived  in  together, 
«  and  in  forrow  that  it  is  fo  foon  to  have  an  end.  This 

*  is  a  frailty  which  I  hope  is  fo  far  from  criminal,  that 

*  methinks  there  is  a  kind  of  piety  in  being  fo  unwill- 

*  ing  to  be  feparated  from  a  Hate  which  is  the  inftitu- 
'   tion  of  heaven,  and  in  which  we  have  lived  according 
'   to  its  laws.     As  we  know  no  more  of  the  next  life, 
'  but  that  it  will  be  an  happy  one   to  the  good,  and 
'  miferable   to  the  wicked,  why  may  we  not  pleafe 

*  ourfelves  atleaft,  to  alleviate  the  difficulty  of  vefign- 
'  ing  this  being,  in  imagining  that  we  mall  have  a- 
'  fenfe  of  what  pafTes  below,  and  may  pofiibly  be  err^- 

*  ployed  in  guiding  the  Heps  of  thofe  with  whom  we 

*  walked  with  innocence  when  mortal  ?  Why  may  not  I 
'  hope  to  go  on  in  my  ufual  work,  and,  tho*  unknown 
'  to  you,  be  afliitant  in  all  the  conflicts  of  your  mind? 
'   Give  me  leave  to  fay  to  you,  O  bed  of  men,   that  I 

*  cannot  figure  to   myfelf  a  greater  happinefs  than  in 
«  fuch  an  employment.     To  be  prefent  at  all  the  ad- 
'  ventures  to  which  human  life  is  expofed,  to  admini- 

*  fter  (lumber  to  thy  eyelids  in  the  agonies  of  a  fever, 
'  to  cover  thy  beloved  face  in  the  day  of  battle,  to  go 

_<  v\ith  thee  a  guardian  angel  incapable  of  wound  or 
'  pain,  where  I  have  longed  to  attend  thee  when  a 
s  weak,  a  fearful  woman:  Thefe,  my  dear,  are  the 

*  thoughts  with  which  I  warm  my  poor  languid  heart ; 

*  but  indeed  1  am  not  capable  under  my  prefent  weak- 

*  nefs  of  bearing  the  ftrong  agonies  of  mind  1  fall  into, 
'  when  I  form  to  myfelf  the  grief  you  will  be  in  upon 

*  your  firil  hearing  of  my  departure.     1  will  not  dwell' 
'   upon  this,  becaufe  your  kind  and  generous  heart  will 
«  be  but  the  more  afflicted,  the  more  the  perfon  for 

H  3  whonv 
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*  whom   you   lament  offers  you  confolaticn.     My  laft 

*  breath  will,  if  I  am  myfelf,  expire  in  a  prayer  for  you.. 
V  I  ihall  never  fee  thy  face  again.  Farewe!  for  ever.'  T* 

*  By  STEELE,  tranfcribc d  from  the  letter-box. 
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Decipimur  fpecie  refti  —        Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  25. 
Cf  Deluded  by  a  feeming  excellence."  ROSCOMMON. 

WHEN  I  meet  with  any  vicious  character  that 
is  not  generally  known,  in  order  to  prevent  its 
doing  mifchiefjldrawitat  length,  and  let  it  up 
as  a  fcarecrow  ;  by  which  means  I  do  not  only  make  an, 
example  of  the  perfon  to  whom  it  belongs,  but  give 
warning  to  all  her  majefty's  fubjefts,  that  they  may 
not  fufrer  by  it.  Thus,  to  change  the  alluiion,  I  have 
marked  out  feveral  cf  the  fhoals  and  quickfands  of  life, 
and  am  continually  employed  in  difcovering  thofe  which 
are  itili  concealed,  in  order  to  keep  the  ignorant  and 
unwary  from  running  upon -them.  It  is  with  this  in- 
teation  that  I  publifhthe  following  leticr,  which  brings 
to  light  fome  fecrets  of  this  nature. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

THere  are  none  of  yo>ir  Speculations  which  I 
read  over  with  greater  delight,  than  thofe  which 
are  defigned  for  the  improvement  of  our  fex.  You 
have  endeavoured  to  correct  our  unreaibnable  fears 
and  fuperititions,  in  your  feventh  and  twelfth  Papers  ; 
our  fancy  for  equipage,  in  your  fifteenth  ;  our  love  of 
Duppet-fhows,  in  your  thirty-firft  ;  our  notions  of 
beauty,  in  your  thirty-third;  our  inclination  for 
romances,  in  yoar  thirty  feventh  j  our  paflion  for 
French  fopperies,  in  your  forty-fifth  ;  our  manhood 
and  party-xeal,  in  your  fifty-feventh  ;  our  abufe  of 

dancing, 
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dancing,  in  your  iixty-fixth  and  fixty-feventh  ;  our 
levity,  in  your  hundred  and  twenty-eighth  ;  our  love 
of  coxcombs  in  your  hundred  and  fifty-fourth,  and 
hundred  and  fifty-feventh  ;  our  tyranny  over  the  hen- 
peckt,  in  your  hundred  and  feventy-fixth.  You  have 
defcribed  the  Picl  in  yourforty-firft  ;  the  Idol,  in  your 
feventy-third  ;  the  Demurrer,  in  your  eighty-ninth  ; 
the  Salamander,  in  your  hundred  and  ninety-eighth. 
You  have  likewife  taken  to  pieces  our  drefs,  and  re- 
prefented  to  us  the  extravagances  we  are  often  guilty 
of  in  that  particular.  You  have  fallen  upon  our 
Patches,  in  your  fiftieth,  and  eighty-firil  ;  our  Com 
modes,  in  your  ninety-eighth  ;  our  Fans  in  your  hun 
dred  and  fecond  ;  our  Riding  Habits  in  your  hundred 
and  fourth  ;  our  Hoop-petticoats,  in  your  hundred 
and  twenty-feventh  ;  befides  a  great  many  little 
blemifhes  which  you  have  touched  upon  in  your  feve- 
ral  other  Papers,  and  in  thofe  many  letters  that  are 
fcattered  up  and  down  your  works.  At  the  fame  time 
we  muft  own  that  the  compliments  you  pay  our  fex 
are  innumerable,  and  that  thofe  very  faults  which 
you  reprefent  in  us,  are  neither  black  in  themfelves, 
nor  as  you  own,  univerf.il  among  us.  But,  Sir,  it  is 
plain  that  thefe  your  difcourfes  are  calculated  for 
none  but  the  fufhicnablepart  of  womankind,  and  for 
the  ufe  of  thofe  who  are  rather  indirect  than  vicious. 
But,  Sir,  there  is  a  fort  of  profHtutes  in  the  lower 
part  of  our  fex,  who  are  a  fcandal  to  us,  and  very 
well  defer;  e  to  fall  under  your  cenfure.  I  know  it 
would  dcbafe  your  Paper  too  much  to  enter  inco  chs 
behaviour  of  theie  female  libertines;  but  as  \our 
remarks  on  forne  part  of  it  would  be  a  doing  of  juf- 
tice  to  feveral  women  of  virtue  and  honour,  whole 
reputations  fuffer  by  it,  1  hope  you  will  not  think  it 
improper  to  give  the  public  fome  accounts  of  this  na 
ture.  You  muft  know,  Sir,  I  arn  provoked  to  write 
you  this  letter  by  the  behaviour  of  an  infamous  wo 
man,  who  having  pafTed  her  youth  in  a  moft  fhame- 
lefs  itate  of  proltuution,  is  now  one  of  thofe  who 
gain  their  livelihood  by  feducing  others  that  are 
younger  than  themfelves,  and  by  eirablilhinga  crimi 
nal  commerce  between  the  two  fexes.  Among  feve- 
H  4  «  rai 
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*  ral  of  her  artifices  to  get  money,  me  frequently  per- 

*  fuades  a  vain  young  fellow,  that   fuch  a  woman  of 
'  quality,  or  fuch  a  celebrated  toaft,  entertains  a  fecret 

*  pallion  for  him,  and  wants  nothing  but  an  opportunity 

*  of  revealing  it.     Nay,  me  has  gone  fo  far  as  to  write 
'  letters  in  the  name  of  a  woman  of  figure,  to  borrow 

*  money  of  one  of  thefe  foolifh  Roderigo's  *,  which 

*  Ihe  has  afterwards  appropriated   to  her  own  ufe.     Jn 

*  the  mean  time,  the  perfon  who  has  lent  the  money, 

*  has  thought  a   lady    under  obligations  to  him,   who 
'  fcarce  knew  his  name  ;  and  wondered  at  her  ingrati- 

*  tude  when   he  has   been   with   her,  that   Ihe  has  not 

*  owned  the  favour,  though   at  the  fame  time  he  was 
4  too  much  a  man  of  honour  to  put  her  in  mind  of  it. 

*   When  this  abandoned  baggage  meets  with  a  man 

*  who  has  vanity  enough  to  give  credit  to  relations  of 

*  this  nature,  (he  turns  him  to  a  very  good  account  by 

*  repeating  praifes  that  were  never  uttered,  and  deliver- 
'  ing  meflages  that  were  never  fent.     As  the  houfe  of 

*  this  fhamelefs  creature  is  frequented    by  feveral  fo- 

*  reigners,  1  have  heard  of  another  artifice,  out  of  which 
'  Ihe  often  raifes  money.     The  foreigner   fighs  after 
'  fome  Britifli  beauty,  whom  he  only  knows  by  fame  : 

*  upon  which  me  promifes,  if  he  can  be  fecret,  to  pro- 
4  cure  him  a  meeting.     The  ftranger  ravifhcd  at  his 
'  good  fortune,  gives'hera  prefent,  and  in  a  little  time 
'  is  introduced  to  fome  imaginary  title  ;  for  you  muft 

*  know  that  this  cunning  purveyor  has  her  reprefenta- 

*  tives  upon  this  occafion,  of  fome  of  the  fined  ladies 
'  in  the  kingdom.  By  this  means,  as  I  am  informed,  it 

*  is   ufual  enough   to  meet  with  a  German  count  in 
'  foreign  countries,   that   mall  make  his  boafts  of  »fa- 
1  vours   he   has  received  from  women  of  the  higyheft 

*  ranks,  and  the  moft  unblemifhed  characters.     Now, 
f  Sir,  what  fafety  is  there   for  a  woman's  reputation, 
'  when  a  lady  may  be   thus  proflituted  as  it   were  by 

*  proxy,  and  be  reputed  an    unchafte  woman  ;  as  the 
'  Hero  in  the  ninth  book  of  Dryden's  Virgil  is  looked 
«  upon  as  a  coward,  becaufe   the  phantom  which  ap- 

*  peared  in  his  likenefs  ran  away  from  Turnus?  You 

•*  Alluding  to  the  chara&er  fo  named  in  Shakefpeare's  Othello. 

*  may 
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'  may  depend  upon  what  I  relate  to  you  to  be  matter  of 

*  fadl,  and  the  practice  of  more  than  one  of  thefe  female 
'  pandars.    If  you  print  this  letter,  I  may  give  you  fome- 
'  farther  accounts  of  this  vicious  race  of  women. 

«  Your  humble  fervant, 

«  BELVIDERA.' 

I  (hall  add  two  other  letters  on  different  fubje&s  to 
fill  up  my  Paper. 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

«  T  Am  a  country  clergyman,  and  hope  you  will  lend 
'  JL  me  your  afliitance  in  ridiculing  fome  little  inde- 
'  cencies  which  cannot  fo  properly  be  expofed  from  the 

*  pulpit. 

'  A  widow  lady,  who  ftraggled  this  fummer  from 
f  London  into  my  parim  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  as 
'  me  fays,  appears  every  Sunday  at  church  with  many 

*  fafhionable  extravagancies,  to  the  great  aftoniihmenc 
'  of  my  congregation. 

4  But  what  gives  us  the  moft  offence  is  her  theatrical 
«  manner  of  fmging  the  pfalms.  She  introduces  above 
f  fifty  Italian  airs  into  the  hundredth  pfalm,,and  whilft 
'  we  begin  ALL  PEOPLE  in  the  old  folemn  tuneofour 
'  forefathers,  me  in  a  quite  different  key  runs  divifions 
'  on  the  vowels,  and  adorns  them  with  the  graces  of 

*  Nicolini  ;  if  the  meets  with  Kke  or  Aye,  which  are 
'  frequent  in  the  metre  of  Hopkins  and  Sternhold,  we 
'  arc  certain  to  hear  her  quavering  them  half  a  minute 
'  after  us  to  fome  fprightly  airs  of  the  opera. 

'  1  am  very  far  from  being  an  enemy  to  church  mu- 

r  fie  ;  but  fear  this  abufe  of  it  may  make   my  parifh 

*  ridiculous,   who  already  look  on  the  figging   plalrns 

*  as  an  entertainment,  and  not  part  of  their  devotion  :: 
'  bcfides,  1  am  apprehenfive  that  the  infeftion  may 

*  fpread,  for  fquire  Squeekum,  who  by  his  voice  feems 
'  (if  1  may  uie   the  expreflion)   to  be  cut  out  for  an 
'  Italian  finger,  was  laft  Sunday  praclifmg  the  fame  airs. 

'  I  know  the  lady's  principles,  and  that  me  will  plead. 

*  the  toleration,  which  (as  fhe  fancies)  allows  her  non- 

*  conformity  in  this  particular}  but  1  beg  you  t>  .ic- 

H  5  'quaint 
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*  quaint  her,  That  fmging   the  pfalms  in  a  different 
4  tune  from  the  reft  of  the  congregation,  is  a  fort  of 

*  fchifm  not  tolerated  by  that  aft. 

*  I  am,   Sir, 

*  Your  very  humble  fervant, 

«  R.  S.» 

*•  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

'  T'N  your  paper  upon  Temperance*,  you  prefcribe 
'  A  to  us  a  rule  of  drinking,  out  of  Sir  Wiliiam 
'  Temple,  in  the  following  words  :  "  The  firit  glafs 
"  for  myfelf,  the  fecond  lor  my  friends,  the  third  for 
M  good-humour,  and  the  fourth  for  mine  enemies." 
'  Now,  Sir,  you  inuft  know,  that  1  have  read  this  VOUF 
'  Speculator,  in  a  club  whereof  J  am  a  member  j  when 

*  our  prefident  told  us,  there  was  certainly  an  error  in 

*  the  print,  and  that  the  word  GLASS  mould  beBorri-  s  ; 

*  and  therefore  has  ordered   me  to  inform  you  of  this 

*  miftake,  and  to  defsre   you  to  publ-ifh  the  following 
'   Errata;  Jn  the  prper  of  Saturday,  Oclob.  13,  Col.  3,. 
'  Line  11,  for  GLASS  read  BOTTLE. 

Lf  '  Yours,  ROBIN  GOOD-FELLOW.* 

*  Nv  195. 

•\  By  A0DISON,  dated  U  feems  from  L&ndon* 
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Quanta  quifque  Jlli  plura 

A  Diis plura  fere t  — — —  Hor.  3  Od,  xvi.  21* 

*'  They  that  do  much  themlelves  deny, 
"  Receive  more  bleffings  from  the  Iky." 

CREECH. 

THere  is  a  call  upon  mankind  to  value  and  eileem 
thofe  who  fet  a  moderate  price  upon  their  own 
merit;  and  SELF-DENIAL  is  frequently  attended 
with  unexpected  bieflings.,  which  in  the  end  abundantly, 

recompense 

3 
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recompence  fuch  lofles  as  the  modeft  feem  to  fuffer  in 
the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life.  The  curious  tell  ns,  a 
determination  in  our  favour  or  to  our  disadvantage  is 
made  upon  our  fir  ft  appearance,  even  before  they  know 
any  thing  of  our  characters,  but  from  the  intimations 
men  gather  from  our  afpecl.  A  man,  they  fay,  wears 
the  picture  of  his  mind  in  his  countenance  ;  and  one 
man's  eyes  are  fpectac'es  to  his  v\ho  looks  at  him  to 
read  his  heart.  But  though  that  way  of  raifmg  an  opi 
nion  of  thofe  we  behold  in  public  is  very  fallacious, 
certain  it  is,  that  thofe,  .who  by  their  words  and  action-s 
take  as  much  upon  themfelves,  as  they  can  but  barely 
demand  in  the  Itrict  fcrutiny  of  their  deferts,  will  find 
their  account  leflen  every  day.  A  modeil  man  preferves 
his  character,  as  a  frugal  man  does  his  fortune;  if 
either  cf  them  live  to  the  height  of  either,  one  will  find 
lofles,  the  other  errors,  which  he  has  not  (lock  by  him 
to  make  up.  It  were  therefore  a  juft  rule,  to  keep  your 
defires,  your  words  and  actions,  within  the  regard  you 
obferve  your  friends  have  for  you  ;  and  never,  if  it  were 
in  a  man's  power,  to  take  as  much  as  he  poifibly  might, 
either  in  preferment  or  reputation.  My  walks  have 
lately  been  among  the  mercantile  part  of  the  world  ; 
and  one  gets  phrafes  naturally  from  thofe  with  whom 
one  converfes.  1  fay  then,  he  that  in  his  air,  his  treat 
ment  of  others,  or  an  habitual  arrogance  to  himfelf, 
gives  himieif  credit  for  the  leaft  article  of  more  wit, 
wifdom,  goodnefs,  or  valour  than  he  can  poffibly  pro 
duce  if  he  is  called  upon,  will  find  the  world  break  in 
upon  him,  and  confider  him  as  one  who  has  cheated 
them  of  all  the  efteem  they  had  before  allowed  him. 
This  brings  a  commiilion  of  bankruptcy  upon  him;, 
and  he  that  might  have  gone  on  to  his  life's  end  in  a. 
profperous  way,  by  aiming  at  more  thrm  he  fhould,  is 
no  longer  proprietor  of  what  he  really  had  before,  but 
his  pretenfionb  fare  as  all  things  do  which  are  torn.  in-. 
Head  of  being  divided. 

There  is  no  one  living  would  deny  Cinna  the  ap-. 
plaufe  of  an  agreeable  and  facetious  wit  ;  or  could  poffi 
bly  pretend  that  there  is  not  fomething  inimitably  un 
forced  and  diverting  in  his  manner  of  delivering  all  his 
in  his  coaverfation,  if  he  were  able  to  con- 
H  6  ceal: 
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ceal  the  ftrong  defire  of  applaufe  which  he  betra -s  in 
every  fyllable  he  utters.  But  they  who  converfe  with, 
him,  fee  that  all  the  civilities  they  could  do  to  him, 
or  the  kind  things  they  could  fay  tohim,  would  fall  fhort 
of  what  he  expects ;  and  therefore  inflead  of  (hewing 
him  the  efteem  they  have  for  his  merit,  their  reflections 
turn  only  upon  that  they  obferve  he  has  of  it  himfelf. 

If  you  go  among  the  women,  and  behold  Glorians, 
trip  into  a  room  with  that  theatrical  oftentation  of  her 
charms,  Mirtilla  with  thatfofc  regularity  in  her  motion, 
Chloe  with  fuch  an  indifferent  familiarity,  Corinna  with 
fuch  a  fond  approach,  and  Roxana  with  fuch  a  demand 
of  refpeft  in  the  great  gravity  of  her  entrance  ;  you 
find  all  the  fex,  who  underftand  themfelves  and  ac"l  na 
turally,  wait  only  for- their  abfence,  to  tell  you  that  all 
thefe  ladies  would  impofe  themfelves  upon  you  ;  and 
each  of  them  carry  in  their  behaviour  aconfcioufnefs  of 
fo  much  more  than  they  mould  pretend  to,  that  they 
lofe  what  would  otherwife  be  given  them. 

I  remember  the  laft  time  i  faw  MACBETH,  I  was 
wonderfully  taken  with  the  {kill  of  the  poet,  in  making 
the  murderer  form  fears  to  himfelf  from  the  moderation 
of  the  prince  whofe  life  he  was  going  to  takeaway.  He 
fays  of  the  kiog  :  «'  He  bore  his  faculties  fo  meekly  ;" 
and  juftly  inferred  from  thence,  That  all  divine  and 
human  power  would  join  to  avenge  his  death,  who  had 
xuade  fuch  an  abftinent  ufe  of  dominion.  All  that  is  in 
a  man's  power  to  do  to  advance  his  own  pomp  and 
glory,  and  forbears,  is  fo  much  laid  up  againli  the  day 
of  d  ill  re  is  ;  and  pity  will  always  be  his  portion  in  ad- 
verfily,  who  acted  with  gentleneis  in  profperity. 

rrhe  great  officer  who  foregoes  the  advantages  he 
might  take  to  hinifelf,  and  renounces  ail  prudential  re 
gards  to  his  own  perfon  in  danger,  has  fo  far  the  merit 
of  a  volunteer  j.  and  al!  his  honours  and  glories  are  un- 
envied,  for  fharing  the  common  fate  with  the  fame 
franknefs  as  they  do  who  have  no  fuch  endearing  cir- 
cutmlances  to  part  with.  B-ut  if  there  were  no  fuch 
confiderations  as  the  good  effect  which  felf-denial  has- 
upon  the  fenfe  of  other  men'  towards  us,  it  is  of  all 
'qualities  the  moil  definable  for  the  agreeable  difpofition 
in  which  it  places  our  own  minds.  I  cannot  tell  what 
better  to  fay  of  it,  than  that  it  is  the  very  contrary  of 

ambition ;, 
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ambition  ;  and  that  modefty  allays  all  thofe  paffions 
and  inquietudes  to  which  that  vice  expofes  us.  He 
that  is  moderate  in  his  wiihes  from  reafon  and  choice, 
and  not  reiigned  from  fournefs,  diftafte,  or  difap- 
pointment,  doubles  all  the  pleafures  of  his  life.  The 
air,  the  feafon,  a  fun-miny  day,  or  a  fair  profpeft,  are 
inftances  of  happinefs,  and  that  which  he  enjoys  in 
common  with  all  the  world,  (by  his  exemption  from  the 
inchantments  by  which  all  the  world  are  bewitched) 
are  to  him  uncommon  benefits  and  new  acquifitions. 
Health  is  not  eaten  up  with  care,  nor  pleafure  inter 
rupted  by  envy.  It  is  not  to  him  of  any  confcquence 
what  this  man  is  famed  for,  or  for  what  the  other  is 
preferred.  He  knows  there  is  in  fuch  a  place  an  unin 
terrupted  walk  ;  he  can  meet  in  fuch  a  company  an 
agreeable  converfation.  He  has  no  emulation,  he  is  no 
man's  rival,  but  every  man's  well-wiiher  ;  can  look  at 
a  profperous  man,  with  a  pleafure  in  reflecting  that  he 
hopes  he  is  as  happy  as  himfelf;  and  has  his  mind  and 
his  fortune  (as  far  as  prudence  will  allow)  open  to  the 
unhappy  and  "to  the  ftranger. 

Lucceius  has  learning,  wit,  humour,  eloquence,  but 
no  ambitious  profpecb  to  purfue  with  thefe  advantages  ; 
therefore  to  the  ordinary  world  he  is  perhaps  thought 
to  want  fpirit,  but  known  among  his  friends  to  have  a 
mind  of  the  moft  confummate  greatnefs.  He  wants 
no  man's  admiration,  is  in  no  need  of  pomp.  His 
clothes  pleafe  him  if  they  are  famionable  and  warm  ; 
his  companions  are*  agreeable  if  they  are  civil  and  well- 
natured.  There  is  with  him  no  occafion  for  fuperfluity 
at  meals,  or  jollity  in  company,  in  a  word,  for  any 
thing  extraordinary  to  adminifter  delight  to  him.  Want 
of  prejudice  and  command  of  appetite  are  the  compa 
nions  which  make  his  journey  of  life  fo  eafy,  that  he 
in  all  places  meets  with  more  wit,  more  good  cheer  and 
more  good-humour,  than  is  neceflary  to  make  him  enjoy 
himfelf  with  pleafure  and  fatisfaftion.  T* 

*  By  STEELE. 

tlf  This  Evening,  te  The  Rehearfal."  Bays,  Mr.  Eftcourtj 
Johni'on,  Mr.  Wilks  5  Smith,  Mr.  Mills  ;  Prettyman,  Mr.  Powell  j. 
Volfcius,  Mr.  Cibbcr  ;  two  Kings  of  Brentford,  Bullock,  and 
Bowcn  i  Gent.  U flier,  Mr.  I'inkethman  ;  Phyfician,  Mr.  Crofs  ;  T. 
Thimble,  Mr.  Dogget  ;  Fiflierman,  Mr.  Johnfon  j  Pallas,  Mr, 
Bullock,  j  and  Hey-ho,  by  Mr.  Norris.  SFECT.  in  folio. 

Saturday, 
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Omnibus  in  tcrris,  qua;  funt  a  Gadibus  ufqu€ 
Auroram  ^  Gangem,  pauci  dign'.fcere  pt^unt 
Vera  bona,   atque  illis  multum  dii;erfay   rernoia 
Erroris  nebula. Ji,v.  S.;t.  x.  i. 

*'  Look  round  the  habitable  world,  how  few 
*'  Know  their  own  Gcod,  or,  knowing  it,  purfue  ? 
"   How  rarely  reafon  guides  the  ilubborn  choice, 
"  Prompts  the  fond  wi(h,  or  lifts  the  fupp'iant  voice :" 

DRYD.  JOHNSON,  &c. 

IN  my  laft  Saturday's  Paper  *  I  laid   down    fome 
thoughts   upon   DEVOTION   in  general,  and    {hall 
here  ftiew  what  were  the  notions  of  the  moft  refined 
heathens  on  this   fubjeft,   as   they  are  represented   in 
Plato's  dialogue  upon   Prayer,  intitled,   ALCIBIADES 
THE  SECOND,  which  doubtlefs  gave  occafion  to  Juve 
nal's  tenth  faiire,  and  to  the  feeorrJ  f.itire  of  i'erfuis  ; 
as  the  lull  of  thefe  authors  has   almoit  tranfcribed  the 
preceding  dialogue,  intitled  ALCIBI  ADES  THE  FIRST> 
in  his  fourth  fat  ire. 

The  fpeakers  in  this  dialogue  upon  Prayer,  are  So 
crates  and  Alcibiades  ;  and  the  fubilance  of  it  (when 
drawn  together  out  cf  the  intricacies  and  digreffions) 
as  follows. 

SOCRATES  meeting  his  pupil  ALCIBIADES,  as  he  was 
going  to  his  devotions,  and  obferving  his  eyes  to  be 
fixed  upon  the  earth  uith  great  ferioufnefs  and  atten 
tion,  telKs  him,  that  he  had  reafon  to  be  thoughtful  on 
that  occafion,,  fince  it  was  pc.(IjL-le  for  a  man  to  bring 
down  evils  up<  n  himfelf  by  his  own  prayers,  and  that 
thofe  things,  whicn  the  Gods  fend  him  in  anfwer  to  his 
petitions,  might  turn  10  his  deitruftion.  This,  fays  he, 
may  not  only  happen  when  a  man  prays  for  what  he 
knows  is  niHchievous  in  its  own  nature,  as  Oedipus 

*   N*20X. 

implored 
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implored  the  Gods  to  fow  diilenfion  between  his  Tons; 
but  when  he  pray?  for  what  he  believes  would  be  for 
his  good,  and  againft  what  he  believes  would  be  to  his 
detriment.  This  the  Philofopher  fhews  muft  necefTarily 
happen  among  us,  (ince  molt  men  are  blinded  with  ig 
norance,  prejudice,  or  paffion,  which  hinder  them  from 
feeing  fuch  things  as  are  really  beneficial  to  them.  For 
an  inftance,  he  a&s  Alcibiades,  Whether  he  would  not 
be  thoroughly  pleafed  and  fatisfied  if  that  God,  to  whom 
he  was  going  to  addrefs  himfeif,  fhould  promife  to  make 
him  the  fove.-eign  of  the  whole  earth  ?  Alcibiades  an- 
fwers,  That  he  ihould  doubtlefs  lock  upon  fuch  a  pro 
mife  as  thegreatell  favour  that  could  be  bellowed  upon 
him.  Socrau-s  then  alks  him,  if  after  receiving  this 
great  favour  he  would  be  contented  to  lofe  his  life  ?  Or 
if  he  would  receive  it  though  he  was  fure  he  fhould 
make  an  ill  ufe  of  it?  To  both  which  queRions  A'ci- 
biades  anfwers  in  ihe  negative.  Socrates  then  fhews 
him,  from  the  examples  of  others,  how  thefe  might 
very  probably  be  the  effects  of  fuch  a  Welling.  He 
then  adds,  That  other  reputed  pieces  of  good-fortune, 
as  that  of  having  a  ion,  or  procuring  the  higheft  poll- 
in  a  government,  are  fubjcdi  to  the  like  fatal  confe- 
quences  ;  which  never.heieis,  fays  he,  men 'ardently 
deiire,  and  would  not  fail  to  pray  for,  if  they  thought 
their  prayers  might  be  effectual  for  the  obtaining  of 
them. 

Having  eftabliftied  thi.  great  point,  That  ail  the  moft 
apparent   bleffings  in   this   life   are  obnoxious  to  fuch' 
dreadful  confequences,  ana  that  no  man  k-nows  what  in 
its  events  wou-!d  prove  to  him  a  bkfTmg  or  a  curfe,   he 
teaches  Alcibiades  after  what  manner  he  ou^ht  to  pray. 

In  the  firit  place,  he  recommends  to  him,  as  the 
model  of  ITS  devotions,  a  fhort  prayer,  which  a  Greek 
poet  compofed  for  the  uie  of  his  fiends,  in  the  follow 
ing  words ;  "  O  Jupiter,  ,give  us  thofe  things  whicii 
'*  are  good  for  us,  whether  they  are  fuch  things  which 
**  we  pray  for,  or  fuch  things  as  we  do  not  pray  for  : 
"  and  remove  from  us  thofe  things  which  <ire  hurtful, 
"  thougli  they  are  fuch  thing  as  we  pray  for." 

In  the  fecond  place,  that  his  difciple    may  aflc.fuch, 
things  as  arc  expedient. for  him,  hs  ftttWJ  him,  that  it 

is 
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is  absolutely  necefTary  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
true  wifdom,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  that  which  is 
his  chief  good,  and  the  moil  fuitable  to  the  excellency 
of  his  nature. 

In  the  third  and  lafl  place  he  informs  him,  that  the 
bell  methods  he  could  make  ufe  of  to  draw  down 
bleffings  upon  himfelf,  and  to  render  his  prayers  ac 
ceptable,  would  be  to  live  in  a  conftant  pradice  of  his 
duty  towards  the  gods,  and  towards  men.  Under  this 
head  he  very  much  recommends  a  form  of  prayer  the 
Lacedemonians  make  ufe  of,  in  which  they  peiition  the 
gods,  "  To  give  them  all  good  things  fo  long  as  they 
"  were  virtuous.''  Under  this  head  likewife  he  gives 
a  very  remarkable  account  of  an  oracle  to  the  following 
purpofe. 

When  the  Athenians  in  the  war  with  the  Lacedemo 
nians  received  many  defeats  both  by  fea  and  land,  they 
fent  a  meflage  to  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  to  afk 
the  reafon  why  they  who  creeled  fo  many  temples  to 
the  gods,  and  adorned  them  with  fuch  coflly  offerings ; 
why  they  who  had  inllituted  fo  many  feftivals,  and  ac 
companied  them  with  fuch  pomps  and  ceremonies;  in 
fhort,  why  they  who  had  flam  fo  many  hecatombs  at 
their  altars,  mould  be  lefs  fuccefsful  than  the  Lacede 
monians,  who  fell  fo  mort  of  them  in  all  thefe  parti 
culars.  To  this,  fays  he,  the  oracle  made  the  follow 
ing  reply  ;  "  I  am  better  pleafed  with  the  prayers  of 
*'  the  Lacedemonians,  than  with  all  the  oblations  of 
"  the  Greeks."  As  this  prayer  implied  and  encouraged 
virtue  in  thofe  who  made  it ;  the  philofopher  proceeds 
to  mew  how  the  moll  vicious  man  might  be  devout,  fo 
far  as  victims  could  make  him,  but  that  his  offerings 
were  regarded  by  the  gods  as  bribes,  and  his  petitions 
as  blafphemies.  He  likewife  quotes  on  this  occafion, 
two  verfes  out  of  Homer  *,  in  which  the  poet  fays, 
'*  That  the  fcent  of  the  Trojan  facrifices  was  carried 
"  up  to  heaven  by  the  winds ;  but  that  it  was  not  ac- 
"  ceptable  to  the  gods,  who  were  difpleafed  with  Priam 
"  and  all  his  people." 

The  conclufion  of  this  dialogue  is  very  remarkable. 
Socrates  having   deterred  Alcibiades  from  the  prayers 
*  Iliad. VIII.  548.  &c.  Vid.-Edit.  Barnes.. 

and 
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and  facrifice  which  he  was  going  to  offer,  by  fetting 
forth  the  above-mentioned  difficulties  of  performing 
that  duty  as  he  ought,  adds  thefe  words,  '*  We  mull 
"  therefore  wait  until  fuch  time  as  we  may  learn  how  we 
'•*  ought  to  behave  ourfelves  towards  the  Gods,  and  to- 
'*  wards  Men."  But  when  will  that  time  come,  fays 
Alcibiades,  and  who  is  it  that  will  inftrud  us  ?  For  I 
would  fain  fee  this  man,  whoever  he  is.  It  is  one,  fays 
Socrates,  who  takes  care  of  you  ;  but  as  Homer  tells  us, 
tiiat  Minerva  removed  the  mill  from  Diomede's  eyes 
that  he  might  plainly  difcover  both  gods  and  men  *  ; 
fo  the  darknefs  that  hangs  upon  your  mind  muft  be  re 
moved  before  you  are  able  to  difcern  what  is  good  and 
what  is  evil.  Let  him  remove  from  my  mind,  fays 
Alcibiades,  the  darknefs  and  what  elfe  he  pleafes,  lam 
determined  to  refufe  nothing  he  mail  order  me,  whoever 
he  is,  fo  that  I  may  become  the  better  man  by  it.  The 
remaining  part  of  this  dialogue  is  veryobfcure  :  There 
is  fomething  in  it  that  would  make  us  think  Socrates 
hinted  at  himfelf,  when  he  fpoke  of  this  Divine  Teacher 
who  was  to  come  into  the  world,  did  not  he  own  that 
he  himfelf  was  in  this  refpe&as  much  at  a  lofsj  and  in 
as  great  diftrefs  as  the  reft  of  mankind. 

Some  learned  men  look  upon  this  conclufion  as  a 
prediction  of  our  Saviour,  or  at  leaft  that  Socrates,  like 
thehigh-priert,  f  prophefied  unknowingly,  and  pointed 
at  that  Divine  Teacher  who  was  to  come  into  the  world 
fome  ages  after  him.  However  that  may  be,  we  find 
that  this  great  philofopher  faw,  by  the  light  of  reafon, 
that  it  was  fuitable  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  Divine  Na 
ture,  to  fend  a  perfon  into  the  world  who  mould  inftruft 
mankind  in  the  duties  of  religion,  and,  in  particular, 
teach  them  how  to  pray. 

Whoever  reads  this  abftraft  of  Plato's  difcourfe  on 

Prayer,  will,  1  believe,  naturally  make  this  reflection, 

"  That  the  great  founder  of  our  religion,  as  well  by 

5  his  own   example,  as  in  the  form  of  prayer  which 

'  he  taught  his  difciples  I,  did   not  only  keep  up  to 

"  thofe  rules  which  the  light  of  nature  had  fuggefted 

•  Iliad  V.  127. 

•f-  Caiapha*,  John  XI.  49. 

I  Mat.  VI,  9,  &c,  Luke  XI.  2. 

"  tO 
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"  to  this   great  philofopher,  but  inftrucled  his  difci- 

"  pies  in  the  whole  extent  of  this  duty,  as  well  as  of 

'  all  others.     He  directed   them   to  the  PROPER  01- 

*  JECT  of  ADORATION,  and  taught  them,  according 
'  to  the  third  rule  above- mentioned,  to  apply  them- 

"  felves  to  him  in  their  clofets,  without  mow  or  often- 

*  tation,  and  to  worfliip  him  in  fpirit  and  in  truth." 
As   the  Lacedemonians   in    their  form   of  prayer  im 
plored  the  gods  in  general  to  give  them  all  good  things 
•fo  long  as  they    were  virtuous,  we   afk  in  particular 

:  That  our  offences  may  be  forgiven,  as  we  forgive 
"  thofe  of  others."  If  we  look  into  the  fccond  rule 
which  Socrates  has  prefcribed,  namely,  That  we  mould 
apply  ourfelves  to  the  knowledge  of  fuch  things  as  are 
beft  for  us,  this  too  is  explained  at  large  in  the  doc 
trines  of  the  Gofpel,  where  we  are  taught  in  feveral  in- 
fiances  to  regard  thofe  things  as  curfes,  which  appear 
as  bleffings  in  the  eye  of  the  world  ;  and  on  the  contra 
ry,  to  efteem  thofe  things  as  bleffings,  which  to  the 
generality  of  mankind  appear  as  curfes.  Thus  in  the 
form  which  is  prefcribed  to  us  we  only  pray  for  that 
happinefs  which  is  cur  chief  good,  and  the  great  end  of 
our  exigence,  when  v/e  petition  the  Supreme  Being  for 
THK  COMING  OF  HIS  KINGDOM,  being  folicitous  for 
no  other  temporal  bleffings  but  our  DAILY  SUSTE 
NANCE.  On  the  other  fide,  We  pray  r.gainfl  nothing 
but  fin,  and  again  ft  EVIL  in  general,  leaving  it  with 
Omnifcience  to  determine  what  is  really  fuch.  If  we 
look  into  the  fuft  of  Socrates 'his  rules  of  prayer,  in 
which  he  recommends  the  above-mentioned  form  of  the 
ancient  poet,  we  find  that  form  not  only  comprehend 
ed,  but  very  much  improved  in  the  petition,  wherein 
we  pray  to  the  Supreme  Being  that  HIS  WILL  MAY  BE 
DONE  :  which  is  of  the  fame  force  with  that  form  which 
our  Saviour  ufed,  when  he  prayed  againfc  the  moil 
painful  and  moft  ignominious  of  deaths,  "  Neverthelefs 
"  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done  *."  This  compre- 
henfive  petition  is  the  moft  humble,  as  well  as  the  moft 
prudent,  that  can  be  offered  up  from  the  creature  to 
his  Creator,  as  it  fuppoles  the  bupr6me  Being  wills  no- 

*  Luke  XXII-  4*.  Mat.  XXVI.  39. 

thing 
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thing  but  what  is  for  our  good,  and  that  he  knows  bet 
ter  than  ourfclves  what  is  fo.  L 

*  By  ADDISOK,  dated  it  feems  from  London, 
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-—Vetiiunt  fpettentur  itt  ipf<z. 

Ovid.  Ars  Am.  1.  i.  99. 

"  To  be  themfelves  a  fpe&acle,  they  come.'1 

I  Have  feveral  letters  of  people  of  good  fenfe,  who 
lament  the  depravity  or  poverty  of  taite  the  town  is 
fallen  into  with  relation  to  plays  and  public  fpec- 
Ucles.  A  lady  in  particular  obferves,  tha,t  there  is  fuch 
a  levity  in  the  minds  of  her  own  fex,  that  they  feldom 
attend  any  thing  but  impertinencies.  It  is  indeed  pro 
digious  to  obfervc  how  little  notice  is  taken  of  the  molt 
exalted  parts  of  the  beft  tragedies  in  Shakefpear  ;  nay, 
it  is  not  only  vifible  that  ienfuality  has  devoured  all 
greatnefs  of  foul,  but  the  under-paffion  (as  1  may  fo 
call  it)  of  a  noble  fpirit,  PITY,  feems  to  be  a  ilrauger 
to  the  generality  of  an  audience.  The  minds  of  men 
are  indeed  very  differently  difpofed ;  ar.d  the  reliefs 
from  care  and  attention  are  of  one  fort  in  a  great  fpirit, 
and  of  another  hi  an  ordinary  one.  The  man  of  a  great 
heart  and  a  feriuus  complexion,  is  more  pleafed  with 
inilances  of  generofity  and  pity,  than  the  light  and  lu 
dicrous  fpirit  can  poifibly  be  with  the  higheil  itrains  of 
mirth  and  laughter.  It  is  therefore  a  melancholy  pro- 
fpect  when  we  fee  a  numerous  aflembly  loft  to  all  ferious 
entertainments,  and  fuch  incidents,  as  mould  move  one 
fort  of  concern,  excite  in  them  a  quite  contrary  one. 
Jn  the  tragedy  of  MACBETH  *,  the  other  night,  when 
the  lady  who  is  confcious  of  the  crime  of  murdering  the 
king  feems  utterly  allonilhed  at  the  news,  and  makes 

*  Afted  Saturday,  Oft.  ^o)  as  appears  from  the  Advcrtlfemcnts 
«f  that  time. 

an 
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an  exclamation  at  it,  inftead  of  the  indignation  which 
is  natural  to  the  occafion,  that  expreflion  is  received 
v/hh  a  loud  laugh.  They  were  as  merry  when  a  cri 
minal  was  (tabbed.  It  is  certainly  an  occafion  of  re 
joicing  when  the  wicked  are  feized  in  their  defigns  ; 
but  1  think  it  is  not  fuch  a  triumph  as  is  exerted  by 
laughter. 

You  may  generally  obferve,  that  the  appetites  are 
fooner  moved  than  the  paffions.  A  fly  expreflion  which 
alludes  to  baudry,  puts  a  whole  row  into  a  pleafing 
fmirk  ;  when  a  good  fentence  that  defcribes  an  inward 
fentiment  of  the  foul,  is  received  with  the  greateft 
coldnefs  and  indifference.  A  correfpondent  of  mine, 
upon  this  fubject,  has  divided  the  female  part  of  the 
audience,  and  accounts  for  their  prepofTeffions  againft 
this  reasonable  delight  in  the  following  manner.  The 
prude,  fays  he,  as  (he  ads  always  in  contradiction,  fo 
me  is  gravely  fullen  at  a  comedy,  and  extravagantly 
gay  at  a  tragedy.  The  coquette  is  fo  much  taken  up 
with  throwing  her  eyes  around  the  audience,  and  con- 
fidering  the  effect  of  them,  that  fhe  cannot  be  expected 
to  obferve  the  actors  but  as  they  are  her  rivals,  and  take 
off  the  obfervation  of  the  men  frorn  herfelf.  Befides 
thefe  fpecies  of  women,  there  are  the  EXAMPLES,  or 
the  firft  of  the  mode.  Thefe  are  to  be  fuppofed  too 
well  acquainted  with  what  the  actor  was  going  to  fay 
to  be  moved  at  it.  After  thefe  one  might  mention  a 
certain  flippant  let  of  females  who  are  mimics,  and  are 
wonderfully  diverted  with  the  conduct  of  all  the  people 
around  them,  and  are  fpeclators  only  of  the  audience. 
But  what  is  of  all  the  mod  to  be  lamented,  is  the  lofs 
of  a  party  whom  it  would  be  worth  preferving  in  their 
right  fenfes  upon  all  occafions,  and  thefe  are  thofe 
whom  we  may  indifferently  call  the  innocent  or  the 
unaffected.  You  may  fometimes  fee  one  of  thefe  fen- 
fibly  touched  with  a  well-wrought  incident ;  but  then 
(he  is  immediately  fo  impertinently  obferved  by  the 
men,  and  frowned  at  by  fome  infenfible  fuperior  of  her 
own  fex,  that  fhe  is  afliamed,  and  lofes  the  enjoyment 
of  the  mod  laudable  concern,  Pity.  Thus  the  whole 
audience  is  afraid  of  letting  fall  a  tear,  and  (him  as 
a  weaknefs  the  heft  and  worthieit  part  of  our  fenfe. 

«  S  I  R> 
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'SIR, 

AS  you  are  one  that  doth  not  only  pretend  to,  re 
form,  but  affeds  itamongft  people  of  any  fenfe  ; 
makes  me  (who  am  one  of  the  greateft  of  your  ad 
mirers)  give  you  this  trouble  to  deJire  you  will  fettle 
the  method  of  us  females  knowing  when  one  another 
is  in  town  :  for  they  have  now  got  a  trick  of  never 
fending  to  their  acquaintance  when  they  firft  come; 
and  if  one  does  not  vifit  them  within  the  week  which 
they  Itay  at  home,  it  is  a  mortal  quarrel.  Now,  dear 
Mr.  SPEC,  either  command  them  to  put  it  in  the  ad- 
vertifement  of  your  Paper,  which  is  generally  read  by 
our4  fex,  or  elfe  order  them  to  breathe  their  faucy  foot 
men  (who  are  good  for  nothing  elfe)  by  fending  them 
to  tell  all  their  acquaintance.  If  you  think  to  print 
this,  pray  put  it  into  a  better  ftile  as  to  the  fpelling 
part.  The  town  is  now  filling  every  day,  and  it  can 
not  be  deferred,  becaufe  people  take  advantage  of 
one  another  by  this  means  and  break  off  acquaintance, 
and  are  rude.  Therefore  pray  put  this  in  your  Paper 
as  foon  as  you  'can  poflibly,  to  prevent  any  future 
mifcarriages  of  this  nature.  I  am,  as  I  ever  mail  be, 

«  Dear  SPEC, 

'  Your  moft  obedient  humble  fervant, 

'  MARY  MEANWELL.' 

Pray  fettle  what  is  to  be  a  proper  notification  of  a 
'  perfon's  being  in  town,  and  how  that  differs  ac- 
'  cording  to  people's  quality.' 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  October  20. 

I  Have  been  out  of  town,  fo  did  not  meet  with  your 
Paper  dated  September  the  28th*,  wherein  you,  to 
my  heart's  defire,  expofe  that  curfed  vice  of  infnarir»> 
poor  young  girls,  and  drawing  them  from  their  friends. 
I  affure  you  without  flattery  it  has  faved  a  'prentice  of 
mine  from  ruin  ;  and  in  token  of  gratitude  as  well  as 
for  the  benefit  of  my  family,  I  have  put  it  in  a  frame 
and  glafs,  and  hung  it  behind  my  counter.  1  mail 


•  take 
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take  care  to  make  my  young  ones  read  it  every 
morning,  to  fortify  them  againft  fuch  pernicious 
rafcals.  [  know  not  whether  what  you  \vritwas  mat 
ter  of  fa£l,  or  your  own  invention  ;  but  this  I  will 
take  my  oath  on,  the  firfl  part  is  fo  exactly  like  what 
happened  to  my  'prentice,  that  had  I  read  your  Paper 
then,  I  mould  have  taken  your  method  to  have  fe- 
cured  a  villain.  Go  on  and  profper. 

f  Your  moil  obliged  humble  fervant/ 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

*  T  TT  7  Ithout  raillery,  I  defire  you  to  infert  this  word 

*  VV     f°r  word  in  your  next,  as  you  value  a  lover's 
'  prayers.     You  fee  it  is  an  hue  and  cry  after  a  ftray 
'  heart  (with  the  marks  and  blemiihes  underwritten)  ; 
<  which  whcever  (hall  bring  to  you,  mall  receive  fatis- 
«  fa&ion.     Let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  fail,  as  you  re- 

*  member  the  paffion  you  had  for  her  to  whom  yoa 

*  lately  ended  a  Paper.* 

"  NOBLE,  generous,  great  and  good, 
"  But  never  to  be  underitood  ; 
.  t   "  Fickle  as  the  wind,  ftill  changing, 
"  After  every  female  ranging, 
*'  Panting,  trembling,  fighing,  dying, 
"  But  addicted  much  to  lying  : 
**  When  tha  Siren  fongs  repeats, 
ft  Equal  meafures  ftill  it  beats ; 
«'  Whoe'er  mall  wear  it,  it  will  fmart  her, 
"  And  whoe'er  takes  it,  takes  a  tartar."         Tf. 

*  I  cannot  find  any  Paper  to  which  this  can  be  fuppofed  to  refer, 
except  perhaps  N°  188,  or  N°  41,  in  Vol.  I. 
•f-  By  STEEL E. 

*#*  On  Saturday,  October  27,  "  Hamlet."  The  part  of  Hamlet, 
Mr.  Wilks  j  the  King,  Mr.  Keenc  j  Horatio,  Mr.  Mills  j  Laertes, 
Mr.  Powell }  Ghoft,  Mr.  Booth  j  the  Fop,  Mr.  Bowen  ;  Grave- 
^)igger,  Mr.  Johnfon  ;  the  O^ieen,  Mrs.  Knight,  and  Ophelia,  Mrs. 
Santlow.  SPECT.  in  fdio. 

f  4-f  On  Monday,  Odober  29,  "  The  Libertine  Deftroyed." 
Don  John,  Mr.  Millsj  Jacomo,  Mr.  Johnfon}  Don  Antonio,  Mr. 
Vowell  j  Don  Lopez,  Mr.  Booth  j  Don  Francifco,  Mr.  Keene  j 
Leonora,  Mrs.  Knight  j  Maria,  Mrs.  Porter;  Clara,  Mifs  Willis} 
and  Fiat'u,  Mifs  i&erbum.  SrErfx,  In  folio, 

Tuefday, 
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'EafiA^K  a/xetfov,    Sol  piyuv  xax.^.    '  SlMONIDES. 

<c  Of  earthly  goods  the  beft,  is  a  good  wife; 
"  A  bad,  the  bitterell  curie  of  human  life." 

THerc  are  no  authors  I  am   more  pleafed  with, 
than  thofe  who  fhew  hu.'ian  nature  in  a  variety 
of  views,   and  de-fcribe  the  feveraJ  ages  of  the 
world  in  their  different  manners.     A  reader  cannot  be 
more  rationally  entertained,  than  by  comparing  the  , 
virtues  and   vices  of  his  own   times   with  thofe  which, 
prevailed  in  the  times  of  his  forefathers  ;  and  drawing 
a  parallel  in  his  mind  between  his  own   private  chu- 
raiter,  and  that  of  other  perfons,  whether  of  his  OVVB 
:-^i',  or  of  the  ages  that  went  before  him.     The  con 
templation  of  mankind  under  thefe  changeable  coiours, 
is  apt  to'fhame  us   out  of  any  particular  vice,  or  ani 
mate  us  to  any  particular  virtue  ;  to  make   us  pleafed 
or  difpleafed  with  ourfelves  in  the  moil  proper  points, 
to  clear  our  minds  of  prejudice  and  prepofTeffion,  and 
rectify  that  narrownefs  of  temper  which  inclines  us  to 
think  amifs  of  thofe  who  differ  from  ourfelves. 

If  we  look  into  the  manners  of  the  moft  remote  ages 
.the  world,  we  difcover  human  nature  IB  her  fimplicity  ; 
and  the  more  we  come  downward  towards  our  own  times, 
may  obferve  her  hiding  herfelf  in  artifices  and  refine 
ments,  polifhed  infenfibly  out  of  her  original  plainnefs, 
and  at  length  intirely  loll  under  form  and  ceremony, 
and  (what  we  call)  good- breeding.  Read  the  accounts 
of  men  and  women  as  they  are  given  us  by  the  moft 
ancient  writers,  both  facred  and  profane,  and  you 
would  think  you  were  reading  the  hiitory  of  another 
fpecies. 

Among  the  writers  of  antiquity,  there  are  none  who 
inftrud  us  more  openly  in  the  manners  of  their  refpec- 

tivc 
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tive  times  in  which  they  lived,  than  thofe  who  have 
employed  themfelves in SATIRE,  under  what drefsfoever 
it  may  appear ;  as  there  are  no  other  authors  whofe 
province  it  is  to  enter  fo  directly  into  the  ways  of  men, 
and  fet  their  mifcarriages  in  fo  flrong  a  light. 

SIMONIDES,  a  poet  famous  in  his  generation,  is,  I 
think,  author  of  the  oldeft  fatire  that  is  now  extant; 
and,  as  fome  fay,  of  the  firft  that  was  ever  written. 
This  poet  flourifhed  about  four  hundred  years  after  the- 
fiege  of  Troy  ;  and  mews,  by  his  way  of  writing,  the 
Simplicity,  or  rather  coarfenefs,  of  the  age  in  which  he 
Jived.  I  have  taken  notice,  in  my  hundred  and  iixty- 
firil  Speculation,  that  the  rule  of  obferving  what  the 
JFrench  call  the  Bicnfc^ice  in  an  allufion,  has  been  found 
out  of  latter  years ;  and  that  the  ancients,  provided 
there  was  a  likenefs  in  their  fimilitudes,  did  not  much 
trouble  themfelves  about  the  decency  of  the  comparifon. 
The  Satire  or  Iambics  of  Simonides,  with  which  I  Jfhall 
entertain  my  readers  in  the  prefent  Paper,  are  a  re 
markable  inftance  of  what  1  formerly -advanced.  The 
fubject  of  this  Satire  is  Woman.  He  defcribes  the 
fexin  their  feveral  characters,  which  he  derives  to  them 
from  a  fanciful  fuppofition  raifed  upon  the  doctrine  of 
Prae-exiftence.  He  tells  us,  That  the  gods  formed  the 
fouls  of  women  out  of  thofe  feeds  and  principles  which 
compofe  feveral  kinds  of  animals  and  elements  ;  and 
that  their  good  (>r  bad  difpofitions  arife  in  them  ac 
cording  as  fuch  and  fuch  feeds  and  principles  predomi-^ 
nate  in  their  comtitutions.  I  have  translated  the  au 
thor  very  faithfully,  and  if  not  word  for  word  .(which 
our  language  would  not  bear)  at  leaft  fo  as  to  compre^* 
hend  every  one  of  his  fentiments,  without  adding  any 
thing  of  my  own.  I  have  already  apologized  for  this 
author's  want  of  delicacy,  and  muft  further  premife, 
That  the  following  Satire  affects  only  fome  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  fex,  and  hot  thofe  who  have  been  refined  by 
a  polite  education,  which  was  not  fo  common  in  the 
age  of  this  poet. 

"  IN  the  beginning  God  made  the  fouls  of  Worn  an- 
«•  kind  out  of  different  materials,  and  in  a  fcparate 
"  ilate  from  their  bodies. 

"  The   i 
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".  The  fouls  of  one  kind  of  women  were  formed  out 
'**  of  thofe  ingredients  which  compofe  a  Swine.  A 
ft  woman  of  this  make  is  a  flut  in  her  houfe  and  a 
*«  glutton  afher  table.  She  is  Uncleanly  in  her  perfon, 
*'  a  flattern  in  her  drefs,  and  her  family  is  no  better 
"  than  a  dung-hill. 

"  A  fecond  fort  of  female  foal  was  formed  out  of 
ff  the  fame  materials  that  enter  into  the  compofition  of 
"  a  Fox.  Such  a  one  is  what  we  call  a  notable  dif- 
"  cerning  woman,  who  has  an  iniight  into  every  thing 
"  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  In  this  fpecies  of  female* 
<f  there  are  fame  virtuous  and  iome  vicious. 

"  A  thirdjdnd  of  women  were  made  up  of  Canine 
<f  particles.  Thefe  are  what  we  commonly  calf 
"  SCOLDS,  who  imitate  the  animals  out  of  which  they 
"  were  taken,  that  are  always  bufy  and  barking,  that 
"  fnarl  at  every  one  who  comes  in  her  way,  and  live 
"  in  perpetual  clamour. 

«'  The  fourth  kind  of  women  were  made  out  of  the 
"  Earth.  Thefe  are  your  fluggards,  who  pafs  away 
"  their  time  in  indolence  and  ignorance,  hover  over 
"•  the  fire  a  whole  winter,  and  apply  themfelves  with, 
"  alacrity  to  no  kind  of  bufmefs  but  eating. 

"  The  fifth  fpecies  of  females  were  made  out  ef  the 
*<  Sea.  Thefe  are  women  of  variable  uneven  tempera, 
"  fometimes  all  ftorm  and  tempeft,  fometinies  all  calm 
"  and  funihine.  Thcftranger  who  fees  one  of  thefein 
<e  her  fixities  and  fmoothneis,  would  cry  her  up  for  * 
'*  miracle  of  good  humour  ;  but  on  a  fudden  her  looks 
e<  and  her  words  are  changed,  (he  is  nothing  but  fury 
*'  and  outrage,  noife  and  hurricane. 

**  The  Axth  fpecies  were  made  up  of  the  ingredients 
c<  which  compofe  an  Afs,  or  a  beail  of  burden.  Thefe 
*'  are  naturally  exceeding  (lothful,  but,  upon  the  huC- 
"  band's  exerting  his  authority,  will  live  upon  hard 
"  fare,  and  do  every  thing  to  pleafe  him.-  They  are 
*'  however  far  from  being  averfe  to  venereal  pleafure, 
"  and  feldom  refufe  a  male  companion. 

"  The  Cat  furniihed  materials  for  a  feventh  fpecies 
*'  of  women,  who  are  of  a  melancholy,  froward,  un- 
:<  amiabje  nature,  and  fo  repugnant  to  the  offers  of 
«<  love,  that  they  fly  in  the  face  of  their  hufband  when 

VOL,  III.  I  «  hc 
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<f  he  approaches  them  with  conjugal  endearments. 
*'  This  fpecies  of  women  are  like  wife  fubjecl  to  little 
"  thefts,  cheats  and  pilferings. 

".The  Mare  with  a  flowing  mane,  which  was  never 
'*  broke  to  any  fervile  toil  and  labour,  compofed  an 
st  eighth  fpecies  of  women.  Thefe  are  they  who  have 
**  little  regard  for  their  hufbands,  who  pafs  away  their 
"  time  in  drefling,  bathing,  and  perfuming  ;  who 
"  throw  their  hair  into  the  niceft  curls,  and  trick  it  up 
"  with  the  faireft  flowers  and  garlands.  A  woman  of 
"  this  fpecies  is  a  very  pretty  thing  for  a  ftranger  to 
"  look  upon^but  very  detrimental  to  the  owner,  unlefs 
*f  it  be  a  king  or  prince  who  takes  a  fancy  to  fuch  a 
*'  toy. 

"  The  ninth  fpecies  of  females  were  taken  out  of 
•'  the  Ape.  Thefe  are  fuch  as  are  both  ugly  and  ill- 
*'  natured,  who  have  nothing  beautiful  in  themfelves, 
"  and  endeavour  to  detract  from  or  ridicule  every  thing 
**  which  appears  fo  in  others. 

"  The  tenth  and  laft  fpecies  of  women  were  made 
IC  out  of  the  Bee  ;  and  happy  is  the  man  who  gets  fuch 
•"  an  one  for  his  wife.  She  is  altogether  fauhlefs  and 
*'  unblameable.  Her  family  flouriihes  and  improves 
"  by  her  good  management.  She  loves  her  hufband, 
"  and  is  beloved  by  him.  She  brings  him  a  race  of 
"  beautiful  and  virtuous  children.  She  diftinguifhes 
«*  herfelf  among  her  fex.  She  is  furrounded  with  graces. 
*e  She  never  fits  among  the  loofe  tribe  of  women,  nor 
'•'  pafTes  away  her  time  with  them  in  wanton  difcourfes. 
"  She  is  full  of  virtue  and  prudence,  and  is  the  beft 
"  wife  that  Jupiter  can  bellow  on  man." 

1  fhatl  conclude  thefe  Iambics  with  the  Motto  of  this 
Paper,  Vhich  is  a  fragment  of  the  fame  author: 
"  A  man  cannot  pofTefs  any  thing  that  is  better  than 
t(  a  good  woman,  nor  any  thing  that  is  worfe  than  a 
•«f  bad  one." 

As  the  poet  has  (hewn  a  great  penetration  is  this  di- 
verfity  of  female  characters,  he  has  avoided  the  fault 
which  Juvenal  and  Monfieur  Boileati  are  guilty  of,  the 
former  in  his  fixth,  .and  the  other  in  his  laft  Satire, 
where  they  have  endeavoured  to  expofe  the  fex  in  ge 
neral, 
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neral,  wiihout  doing  juilice  to  the  valuable  part  of  it. 
Such  levelling  Satires  are  of  no  ufe  to  the  world,  and 
for  this  reafon  I  have  often  wondered  how  tke  French 
author  above-mentioned,  who  was  a  man  of  exquifite 
judgment,  and  a  'over  of  virtue,  could  think  human 
nature  a  proper  fubject  for  Satire  in  another  of  his  ce 
lebrated  pieces,  which  is  called  '!*HE  SATIHE  UPON 
MAN.  What  vice  or  frailty  can  a  difcourfe  correct, 
which  cenfures  the  whole  fpecies  alike,  and  endeavours 
to  fhew  by  fome  fuperficial  Itrokes  of  wir,  that  brutes 
are  the  moft  excellent  creatures  of  the  two?  A  Satire 
ihould  expofe  nothing  but  what  is  corrigible,  and  makfc 
a  due  dilcrimination  between  thole  who  are,  and  thole 
who  are  not  the  proper  objects  of  it.  L* 

*  By  ADDISON,  dated  it  feems,  Lond^tt. 


N°2io   Wednefday,  October 31,  1711. 


Ne/cio  quomcdo  ink  -fret  in  mentlbus  qiifi/i  fetuJerrum  quod- 
dam  augurium  fut  iinr  urn  ;  idque  in  maximis  ingeniis  al- 
tijpmifqne  aai.-nis  &  exijlit  maximl  &  apparitfacilliwe. 

Cic.  Tuic. 


*'  There  is,  I  know  not  how,  in  minds,  a  certain 
"  prefage,  as  it  were,  of  a  future  exigence  ;  and 
*'  this  has  the  decpcft  root,  and  is  moll  difco- 
"  verable  in  the  eieatcil  gciuufes  anJ  moft  exalted 
'«  fouls," 

*  To   the   SP-ECTATOR. 
'SIR, 

I  Am  fully  perfuaded  that  one  of  the  be/l  fprfngs 
of  generous  and  worthy  aclions,  is  the  having 
generous  and  worthy  thoughts  of  ourfelves.  Who- 

*  ever  has  a  mean  opinion  of  the  dignity  or  his  nature, 
.'  will  act  in  no  higher  a  rank  than  he  .has  allotted  him- 
'  felf  in  his  own  etlimation.     If  he  confiders  his  being 

*  as  circumfcribed  by  the  uncertain  term  of  a  fc\v  years, 

i  2-  '  his 
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•-  his  defigns  will  be  contracted  into  the  fame  narrow 

*  fpan  he  imagines  is  to  bound  his^  exigence.     How 

*  can   he  exalt  his  thoughts   to  any  thing  great  and 

*  noble,  who  only  believes  that,  after  a  Ihort  turn  on 

*  the  itage  of  this  world,  he  is  to  fink  into  oblivion, 
'  and  to  iofe  his  confcioufnefs  for  ever  ? 

'  For  this  reafon  I  am  of  opinion,  that  fo  ufeful  and 

*  elevated  a  contemplation  as  that  of  the  SOUL'S  IM- 

*  MORTALITY   cannot  be  refumed  too  often.     There 

*  is  not  a  more  improving  exercife  to  the  human  mind, 

*  than  to  be  frequently  reviewing  ics  own  great  privi- 
•*  leges  and  endowments ;  nor  a  more  effectual  means 

*  to  awaken  in  us  an  ambition  raifed  above  low  objects 

*  and  little  purfuits,  than  to  value  ourfelves  as  heirs  of 
'  eternity. 

*  It  is  a  very  great  fatisfa&ion  to  confider  the  belt 

4  and  wifeft  of  mankind  in  all  nations  and  ages,  affert- 

'  ing,  as  with  one  voice,  this  their  birthright,  and  to 

*  find  it  ratified  by  an  exprefs  Revelation.   At  the  fame 
«  time  if  we  turn  our  thoughts  inward  upon  ourfelves, 

*  we  may  meet  with  a  kind  of  fecret  fenfe  concurring, 

*  with  the  proofs  of  our  own  immortality. 

4   You  have,  in  my  opinion,  raifed  a  good  prefump- 

*  tive  argument  from  the  increafing  appetite  the  mind 

*  has   to  knowledge  *,  and  to  the  extending  its  own 

*  faculties,    which   cannot   be  accompli  (lied,     as   the 

*  more  rellrained  perfection  of  lower  creatures  may,  in 

*  the  limits  of  a  Ihort  life.     1  think  another  probable 
'   conjecture  may  be  raifed  from  our  appetite  to  dora- 

*  tion   itfelf,    and  from  a  reflection  on  our  progrefs 

*  through  the  feveral  ftages  of  it.  ft  We  are  complain- 
te  ing,  as  you  obferve  in  a  former  Speculation  f ,  of  tht 
"  fhortnefs  of  life,  and  yet  are  perpetually  hurrying 
*'  over  the  parts  of  it,  to  arrive  at  certain  little  fettle- 
*'  ments,  or  imaginary  points  of  reft,  which  are  dif- 
*'  perfed  up  and  down  in  it." 

'  Now  let  us  confider  what  happens  to  us  when  we 

*  arrive  at  thefe  IMAGINARY  POINTS  OF  REST.     Do 

*  we  flop  our  motion,  and  fit  down  fatisfied  in  the  fet- 

*  tlement  we  have  gained  ?  or  are  we  not  removing  the 

*  VQ!.  ii.  N°  in.         -f-  Ibid,  N°  93. 

'  boundary, 
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boundary,  and  marking  out  new  points  of  reft,  to 
which  we  prefs  forward  with  the  like  eagernefs,  and 
which  c'eafe  to  be  fuch  as  fait  as  we  artain  them  ? 
Our  cafe  is  like  that  of  a  traveller  upon  the  Alps, 
who  fhould  fancy  that  the  top  of  the  next  hill  mult: 
end  his  journey,  becaufe  it  terminates  his  profpeft  ; 
but  he  no  iooner  arrives  at  it,  than  he  fees  rvew  ground 
and  other  hills  beyond  it,  and  continues  to  travel  on 
as  before.*  ^ 

'  This  is  fo  plainly  every  man's  condkion  in  life, 
that  there  is  no  one  who  has  obferved  any  thing,  but. 
may  obferve,  that  as  fail  as  his  time  wears  away,  his 
appetite  to  fomething  future  remains.  The  ufe  there 
fore  1  would  make  of  it  is  this,  That  fince  Naturer 
(as  fome  love  to  exprefs  it)  does  nothing,  in  vain,  or,, 
to  fpeak  properly,  fince  the  Author  of  our  being  has 
planted  no  wandering  paifion  in  it,  no  defire  which* 
has  not  itsobjecl,  Futurity  is  the  proper  object  of  tho- 
paflion  fo  conitantly  exercifed  about  it  ;  and  this  reil- 
lefihefs  in  the  prefent,  this  aligning  ourfelves  over  to 
farther  itages  of  duration,  this  fucceffive  grafping  at 
fbmewhat  ftill  to  come,  appears  to  me  (whatever  it 
may  to  others)  as  a  kind  of  inilinct  or  natural  fymptonv 
which  the  mind  of  man  has  of  its  own  Immortality. 
•'  I  take  it  at  the  fame  time  for  granted,  that  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul  is  fufficiently  eftablifhed  by. 
other  arguments :  and  if  fo,  this  Appetite,  which, 
otherwife  would  be  very  unaccountable  and  abfurdr 
feems  very  reafonable,  and  adds  ihength  to  the  con- 
clufion.  But  I  am  amazed  when  1  confider  there  are 
creatures  capable  of  thought,  who,  in  fpite  of  every 
argument,  can  form  to  themfelves  a  ful,len  fadsfaclioa 

*  This  illuftration  feems  to  be  borrowed   by  Mr.  John  Hughes, 
from     Pope's    Eflay   on    Criticifm    (juft    then    newly     piibliiiied) 

T.  22S. 

1  So  pleas' d  at  firft  the  towering  Alps  we1  try, 
Mount  o'er  the  vales,  and  fcem  to  tread  the  fl-cy, 
Th'  eternal  fnow  appears  already  paft, 
And  the  firft  clouds  and  mountains  feem  the  lafl : 
But  thofe  attain'd,  we  tremble  to  furvey 
The  growing  labours  of  the  lengthen'd  way, 
Th'  increafing  profpedl  tires  our  wandering  eyes,. 
Hills  peep  o'er  hi. Is,  and  A'ps  on  Alpsarife,"  V. 

J  3  r  in- 
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*  in  thinking  other-wife.     There  is  fomething  fo  pi?i~ 

*  fully  mean  in  the  inverted  ambition  of  that  man  who 
f  can    hope  for  annihilation,    and  pleafe  himfelf    to 
'   think  that  his  whole  fabric  flu  11  one  day  crumble  into 

*  duff,  and  mix  with  the  mafs   of  inanimate  beings, 

*  that  it  equally  deferves  our  admiration  and  pity.    The 
f  myftery  of  fuch  rnens  unbelief  is  not  hard  to  be  pe- 

*  netrated  ;  and  indeed  amounts  to  nothing  mote  than. 

*  a  fordid  hope  that  they  mall  not   be  immortal,  be- 
'  caufe  they  dare  not  be  fo. 

'  This  brings  me  back  to  my  firft  obfervation,  and 

*  gives  me  occailon   to  fay  further,  That  as  worthy 

*  actions   fpring    from   worthy    thoughts,    fo   worthy 
'•   thoughts  are  likewife  the  confequence  of  worthy  ac- 
*-  tions.    But  the  wretch  who  has  degraded  himfelf  be- 

*  low  the  charfider  of  Immortality,  is  very  willing  to 

*  refign   his  pretenfions   to  it,  and  to  fubftitute  in  it's 

*  room  a  dark  negative  happinefs  in   the  extinction  of 
his  being. 

*  The  admirable  Shakefpear  has  given  us  a  ftrong 
image  of  the  unfupported  condition  of  fuch  a  perfon 
in  his  laft  minutes,  in  the  fecond  Part  of  KINO  HENRY 
THE  SIXTH,  where  Cardinal  Beaufort,  who  had  been 
conce'nedin  the  murder  of  the  good  Duke  Humphry, 
is  reprefented  on    his   death-bed.     After  feme  more 
cqnfufed   fpeeches  which   (hew  an  imagination  dif- 
turbed  with  guilt,  juft  as  he  is  expiring,  King  Henry 
Handing  by  him  full  of  companion,  fays, 

Lord  Cardinal  I  if  thou  think'ft  on  heaven's  blifs, 
Hold  up  thy  hand,  make  fignal  of  that  hope  !— . 
He  dies,  and  makes  no  lign  ! — 

*  The  defpair  which  is  here  fhewn,  without  a  word 
or  aclion  on  the  part  of  the  dying  perfon,  is  beyond 
what  could  be  painted  by  the  moff  forcible  expreifions 
whatever. 

«  I  fhall  not  purfue  this  thought  farther,  but  only 
add,  That  as  annihilation  is  not  to  be  had  with  a 
wifri,  fo  it  is  the  moft  abject  thing  in  the  world  ta 
vvilli  it»  What  are  honour,  fame,,  wealth,  or  power, 
wiiea  compared  with,  the  generous  expectation  of  a 

'  being 
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being  without  end,  and  a  happinefs  adequate  to  that 
e  being? 

*  1  mall  trouble  you  no  farther;  but  with  a  certain 
gravity  which  thefe  thoughts  have  given  me,  I  reflect 
upon  fome  things  people  fay  of  you,   (as  they  will  of 
men  who   diitingtfiih   themfelves)  which    1  hope  are 
not  true  ;  and  wifti  you  as  good  a  man  as  you  are  an 
author. 

'  I  am,  S  IR, 

'  Your  moil  obedient  humble  fervant, 
T  T.  D.*' 

*  This  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  John  HUOHES,  and  concludes 
with  a  plcaling  iEllance  of  true  and  delicate  friendihip.     The  figna 
ture  or'  SJTtELE  fecms  to  li^nify,  that  he  tranfcribed  it  :   but  in  the 
edition  in  &vo   of  1712,  N"   210  has  the  fignature  Z,  though  it  is 
Jnarked  T  in  the   izmo  of  the  fame  year,  as  it  JikeAvife   is   in  the 
JSpECT.  in  folio.     The  fignature  put  to  it  by  STEELE  himfelf,  m 
the  8vo  edition   of  1712,  gives  fame  ground  to  think,  that  all  the 
Papers  marked  with  the  fignature  Z,  were  likewife  written  by  Mr. 
Jtbn  HUGHES. 


N°  211     Thurdiay,  November  i,  1711. 

FiSlis  meminefit  nos  jccari  Fabutis.    Phaedr.  1.  i.  Pro!. 
"  Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  fport  in  fabled ftories." 

HAving  lately  f  tranflated  the  fragment  of  an  old 
poet  which  defcribes  womankind  under  feveral 
characters,  and  fuppofes   them   to  have  drawn 
their  different  manners  and  difpofitions  from  thofe  ani 
mals  and  elements   out  of  which  he  tells  us  they  were 
compounded;  1  had  fome   thoughts  of  giving  the  fex 
their  revenge,  by  laying  together  in  another  Paper  the 
many    vicious  characters   which   prevail  in   the   male 
world,  and  mewing  the  different  ingredients  that  go  to 
the  making  up  of  luch  different  humours  and  conftitu- 
tions.     Horace  has  a  thought  which  is  fomething  akin 
f  N°  209. 

1  4  to 
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to  this,  when  in  order  to  excufe  himfelf  to  his  miilrefs, 
for  an  invective  which  he  had  written  againft  her,  and  to 
account  for  thnt  unreafonable  fury  with  which  the  heart 
of  man  is  often  tranfported,  he  tells  us  that,  when 
Promethus  made  his  man  of  clay,  in  the  kneading  up 
of  the  heart,  he  feafoned  it  with  fome  furious  particles 
of  the  lion  *.  But  upon  turning  this  plan  to  and  fro 
in  my  thoughts,  lobferved  fo  many  unaccountable  hu- 
jmours  in  mart,  that  I  did  not  know  out  of  what  animali 
to  fetch  them.  Male  fouls  are  diverfified  with  fo  many 
characters,  that  the  world  has  not  variety  of  material* 
fufficient  to  furnifh  out  their  different  tempers  and  in 
clinations.  The  creation,  with  all  its  animals  and  ele 
ments,  would  not  be  large  enough  to  fupply  their  fe- 
yeral  extravagancies. 

Jnftead  therefore  of  purfuing  the  thought  of  SIMONI- 
»ES,  J  mail  obferve,  that  as  he  has  expo  fed  the  vicious 
part  of  women  from  the  doctrine  of  prxexiftence,  fom« 
of  the  ancient  philofophers  have,  in  a  manner,  fatirized. 
the  vicious  part  of  the  human  fpecies  in  general,  from 
a  notion  of  the  Soul's  Poftexijlence,  if  I  may  fo  call  it; 
and  that  as  Simonide&defcribes  brutes  entering  into  th* 
competition  of  women,  others  have  reprelented  hu 
man  fouls  as  entering  into  brutes.  This  is  commonly 
termed  the  doctrine  of  TRANSMIGRATION,'  which  fup- 
pofes  that  human  fouls,  upon  their  leaving  the  body, 
become  the  fouls  of  fucli  kinds  of  brutes  as  they  moft 
refemble  in  their  manners  ;  or  to  give  an  account  of  it 
as  Mr.  Dry-den  has  defcribed  it  in  his  tranflatiort  of 
Pythagoras's  Speech  in  the  fifteenth  Book  of  OVID, 
where  that  philofopher  diffuades  his  hearers  from  eating 
flefli. 

"  Thus  all  things  are  but  alter'd,  nothing  dies, 
"  And  here  and  there  th'  unbodied  fpirit  flies : 
**  By  time,  or  force,  or  ficknefs  difpoflefs'd, 
*'  And  lodges  where  it  lights,  in  bird  or  beaft ; 

*  Lib.  I.  Ode  XVI.     Thus  rendered  by  Mr.  Duncombe. 

*'  'Tis  faid,  when  Japhet's  fon  began 
tf  To  mould  the  clay,  and  fafhion  man, 
*'  He  ftole  from  every  beaft  a  part 
««  Acd  fix'd  the  Lion  HI  his  hesyt,* 

«  Of 
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"  Or  hunts  without  till  ready  limbs  it  find, 

"  And  actuates  rhofe  according  to  their  kind: 

"  From  tenement  to  tenement  is  tofs'd, 

"  The  foul  is  flill  the  fame,  the  figure  only  loft. 

"  Then  let  not  piety  be  put  to  flight, 
"  To  pleafe  the  taile  of  glutton  appetite; 
"   But  fuffer  inmate  fouls  lecure  to  dwell, 
<f  Lefl  from  their  feats  your  parents  you  expel ; 
"  With  rabid  hunger  feed  upon  your  kind, 
"  Or  from_a  beaft  diflodge  a  brother's  mind." 

Plato  in  the  Vifion  of  Erus  the  Armenian,  which  XT 
may  poffibly  make  the  fubjecl  of  a  future  Speculation, 
records  fome  beautiful  Tranfmigrations  ;  as  that  the 
foul  of  Orpheus,  who  was  mufical,  melancholy,  aad 
a  woman-hater,  entered  into  a  Swan  ;  the  foul  of  Ajax, 
which  was  all  wralh  and  fiercenefs,  into  a  Lion  ;  the 
foul  of  Agamemnon,  that  was  rapacious  and  imperial, 
into  an  Eagle;  and  the  foul  of  Therfites,  who  was  a 
mimic  and  a  buffoon,,  into  a  Monkey. 

Mr.  Congreve,  in  a  prologue  to  one  of  his  comedies^ 
has  touched  upon  this  dodlrine  with  great  humour.  • 

ff  Thus  Ariftole's  foul  of  old  that  was, 
*'   May  now  be  damn'd  to  animate  an  afs  ; 
"  Or  in  this  very  houfe,   for  ought  we  knowv 
"  Js  doing  painful  penance  in  fome  beau. 

I  fliall  fill  up  this  Paper  with  fome  letters  which  my 
lad  Tuefday's  Speculation  has  produced.  My  follow 
ing  correfpondenrs  will  (hew,  what  I  there  obferved, 
that  the  Speculation  of  that  day  affcfts  only  the  lower 
part  of  the  Sex. 


«  From  my  houfe  in  the  Strand,  October  30,  1711. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 
<  T  T  PON  reading  yourTuefday's  Paper,  I  find  by  fc. 

•  \~)    veral  fymptoms  in  my  conftiuuion  that  I  am  a 

*  Bee,     My  mop,  or,  if  you  pleafe  to  call  it  fo,  my 

1  5  «  cell, 
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cell,  is  in  that  great  hive  of  females  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  THE  NEW-EXCHANGE  ;  where  I  am 
daily  employed  in  gathering  together  a  little  flock  of 
gain  from  the  finelt  flowers  about  the  town,  1  mean 
the  ladies  and  the  beaus.  I  have  a  numerous  fwarm 
of  children,  to  whom  I  give  the  beft  education  I  am 
able.  But,  Sir,  it  is  my  misfortune  to  be  married  to 
a  Drone,  who  lives  upon  what  F  get,  without  bring 
ing  any  thing  into  the  common  ftock.  -Now,  Sir,  as 
en  the  one  hand  I  take  care  not  to  behave  myfelf  to 
wards  him  like  a  Wafp,  fo  likewife  I  would  not  have 
him  look  upon  me  as  an  Humble-bee;  for  which 
reafon  I  do  all  1  can  to  put  him  upon  laying  up  pro- 
vifions  for  a  bad  day,  and  frequently  reprefent  to  him 
the  fatal  effects,  his  floth  and  negligence  may  bring 
upon  us  in  our  olcL  age.  I  mult  beg  that  you  will 
join  with  me  in  your  good  advice  upon  this  occafion, 
ard  you  will  for  ever  oblige  your  humble  fervant, 

*  MELISSA.' 

*  S  I  R,  Piccadilly,  Oaober3i,  17.11. 

*  "T  Am  joined  in  wedlock  for  my  fins  to  one  of  thofe 
'    JL   Fillies  who  are  defcribed  in  the  old  Poet  with  that 
'   hard  name  you   gave  us  the  other  day.     SheTiasa 
4   flowing  mane,  and  a  fkin-as  foft  as  fiik.   But,  Sir,  fhe 

*  pafTes  half  her  life  at  her  glafs,  and  almoft  ruins  me 

*  in  ribbands.     For  my  own  part,  I  am  a  plain  handi' 

*  crafc  man,  and  in  danger  of  breaking  by  her  lazinefs 

*  and   expenfivenefs.      Pray,   Mailer,  tell    me  in  your 

*  next  Paper,  whether  I  may  not  expect  of  her  fo  much 

*  drudgery  as  to  take  care  of   her  family,  and  curry 
'  her  hide  in  cafe  of  refufal.     Your  loving  friend, 

'  BARNABY  BRITTLE.' 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOH,  Cheapfide,  October  30. 
T  Am  mightily  pleafed  with  the  humour  of  the  Cat, 

*  JL   be  fo  kind  as  to  enlarge  upon  that  fubjecl. 

'  Yours  till  death,  JOSIAH  HENPECK. 

£  P.  S.  You  muil  know  I  am  married  to  a  Grimalkin^ 

'  S  I  K, 
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'SIR,  Wapping,  O6lober3i,  17113 

*  TT^  VER  fmce  your  Spectator  of  Tuefday  lail  *  came 
'  JL-J   into  cur  family,  my  hufband  is  pieafed  to  call 
'  me  his  Ocexna,   becaufethe  foolilh  old  Poet  that  you 
'  have  tranflated  fays,  That  the  Souls  of  fome  women. 
'  are  made  of  Sea- Water.     This  it  feems,  has  encou- 
'  raged  my  fauce-box   to  be  witty  upon    me.     When 
'  I  am  angry,  he  cries,  Pr'ythee,  my  dear,  BE  CALM  ;. 
'  when  I  chide   one  of  my  fervams,  Pr'ythee,  child, 

*  do  net  BLUSTER,      lie   had  t!>e  impudence  about  an 
«  hour  ago  to  tell  me,  That  he  was  a  Seafaring  man, 

-'  and  mull  expect  to   divide   his  life  between  STORM. 

*  and  Su  N  s  H  i  r;  E  .   When  I  beftir  my fe,-f  with  any  fpirit 

*  in   my  family,  it  is    HIGH  SEA  in  his  houfe;   and 
'  when  I  fit  ftill  without  doing  any  thing,  his  affairs 

*  forfooth  are  WIND  BOUND.    When  I afk  him  whether 

*  it  rains,  he  makes  anfwer,   ft  is  no  matter,  fo  that  it 

*  be  ^AIR.  WEATHER  within  doors.     In  fhort,  Sir,  I 

*  cannot  fpeak  my  mind   freely  to   him,  but  I  either 

*  SWEL.L   or   RAGE,  or  do  fomethlng  that  is  not  fit  for 
'  a  civil  woman  to  Lear.     Pray,  Mr.  Spectator,  fmce 

*  you   are  fo  flinrp   upon  other  women,  let   us  know 
'  what  materials  your  wife  is  made  of,  if  you    have 

*  one  f.  I  fuppofe  you  would  make  us  a  parcel  of  poor- 

*  fpirited   tame  inlipid  creatures;    but,  Sir,  1  would 
«  have  you  to  know,  we  have  as  good  palTions  in  us  as 

*  yourfelf,   and  that  a  woman  was  never  deiigned  to  be 

*  a  milk- fop. 

LI  '  MARTHA  TKMPBST.' 

*    N°  2CO. 

f  STEELE  fecms  to  have  thought  hir  vviTe  a  Bee,  but  flic  v/;;-; 
certainly  of  the  Grimalkin  family.  See  STEF. LK'S  "  Lcttc-rs," 
Vol.  I.  ulique.  AD  PI  SON'S  \va^  un  Octaza,.  bat  he  W3L  at  this  time- 
till  married. 

J.By  ADDJSON,  dated  it  feems,  London. 

tit"  **  T!IC  Spc£htors  [fays  SWIFT,  Nov.  T.  1711,]  are 
"  printing  in  a  larger  and  a  fmaller  volume,  fo  1  believe  they  arc 
"  going  to  leave  them  off,  and  indeed  people  grov.-  weary  of  them, 
r"  though  they  arc  often  prettily  written."  SWIKT  had  no  ic- 
timacy  at  this  time  with  ADPISON  or  STEP.  tK,  and  knew  nothing 

of  v-hat  he  laid,  as  appears  from  th?  r;c.;cl  of  'Tbe  SPECTATOR. 

.  •      .  * 4 

J  6  Friday^ 
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N°  212     Friday,  Novembers,  1711. 


Eripe 

Collajugo,  LIBER  fum,   die  age— 

Hor.  2  Sat.  vi.  92. 

"  Loofe  thy  neck  from  this  ignoble  chain, 
"  And  boldly  fay  thou'rt  FREE.''  CREECH. 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Never  look  upon  my  dear  wife,  but  I  think  of  the 
happinefs  Sir  ROGER  DE  CO-VERLEY  enjoys,  in 
having  fuch  a  friend  as  you  to  expofe  in  proper 
colours  the  cruelty  and  perverfenefs  of  his  miitreis. 
I  have  very  often  wifhed  you  vifited  in  our  family, 
and  were  acquainted  with  my  fpoufe  ;  fhe  would  af 
ford  you  for  feme  months  at  leail,  matterenough  for 
one  Spectator  a  week.  Since  we  are  not  fo  happy  as 
to  be  of  your  acquaintance,,  give  me  leave  to  repre- 
fent  to  you  our  prefent  circumflances  as  well  as  1  cau 
in  writing.  You  are  to  know  then  that  I  am  not  of 
a  very  different  conftitution  from  Nathaniel  Henrooft, 
whom  you  have  lately  recorded  in  your  Speculations*  $ 
and  have  a  wife  who  makes  a  more  tyrannical  ufe  of 
the  knowledge  of  my  eafy  temper  than  that  lady  ever 
pietended  to.  We  had  not  been  a  month  married, 
when  ihe  found  in  me  a  certain  pain  to  give  offence, 
and  an  indolence  that  made  me  bear  little  inconve- 
niencies  rather  than  difpute  about  them.  From  this 
obfervation  it  foon  came  to  that  pafs,  that  if  1  offered 
to  go  abroad,  fhe  would  get  between  me  and  the 
dcor.  kifs  me,  and  fay  me  could  not  part  with  me ; 
then  down  again  I  fat.  In  a  day  or  two  after  this 
firft  pleafant  ftep  towards  confining  me,  me  declared 
tome,  that  I  was  all  the  world  to  her,  and  ihe  thought 
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fhe  ought  to  be  all  the  world  to  me.    If,  (aid  fhe,  my 
dear  loves  me  as  much  as  1  love  him,  he  will  never 
be  tired  of  my  company.     This  declaration  was  fol 
lowed  by  my  being  denied  to  all   my  acquaintance  ; 
and  it  very  foon  came   to  that  pafs,    that  to  give 
an    anfwer  at    the  door   before  my  face,    the  fer- 
vants  would   afk  her  whether  I  was  within  or  not; 
and  fhe  would  anfwer  No  with  great  fondnefs,  and 
tell  me  I    was   a  good  dear.     1  will  not  enumerate 
more  little  circumftances  to  give  you  a  livelier  fenfe 
of  my  condition  ;  but  tell  you  in  general,  that  from 
fuch  lleps  as  thefe   at  firft,  I  now  live  the  life  of  a 
prifoner  of  ftate  ;  my  letters  are  opened,  and  I  have 
not  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink  and  paper,  but  in  herprefence. 
I  never  go  abroad,  except   fhe   fometimcs   takes  me 
with  her  in  her  coach  to  take  the  air,  if  it  may  be 
called  fo,  when    we  drive  as  we  generally  do,  with 
the  glafles  up.     I  have  overheard  my  fervants  lament 
my  condition,  but   they  dare  not  bring  me  meflages 
without  her  knowledge,  becaufe  they  doubt  my  re- 
;  folution  to  ftand  by  them.    In  the  midft  of  this  infipid 
1  way   of  life,    an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,   Tom 
'  Meggot,  who  is  a  favourite  with  her,  and  allowed 
'  to  viiit  me  in  her  company  becaufe  he  fings  prettily, 
1  has  roufed  me  to  rebel,  and  conveyed  his  intelligence 
*"  to  me  in  the  following  manner.     My  wife  is  a  great 
f  pretender  to  mufic,  and  very  ignorant  of  it ;  but  far 
'  gone  in  the  Italian  tafte.  Tom  goes  to  ARMSTRONG, 
'   the  famous  fine  writer  of  munc,  and  defires  him  to 
'  put  this  fentence  of  Tully  in  the  fcale  of  an  Italian 
<  air,  and  write  it  out  for  my  fpoufe  from  him.    An  We 

*  mihi  liber  cui  mulier  imperat  ?  Cui  leges  imponit ,  pr<#- 

*  fcribit,   jubet,    vet  at    quod  'vidctur?     Qui   nihil  im- 

*  peranti  negare,  nihil  recufare  audet  ?  Pofcit  f  dandum 

*  eft.      Fccat  ?  wniendum.     Ejicit  f    abeundum.      Mini~ 

*  tatur  ?  extimifcendum,     "  Do.  5  he  live  like  agentle- 
M  man  who  is  commanded  by  a  woman  ?  He  to  whom 
"  fhe  gives  law,  grants  and   denies  what  fhe  pleafes  ? 
"  who  can  neither  deny  her  any  thing  fhe  afks,  or  re« 
"  fufe  to  do  any  thing  fhe  commands  r" 

'  To  be  ihort,  my  wife  was  extremely  pleafed  with 
1  it ;  faid  the  Italian  was  the  only  language  for  mufic ; 

1  and 
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r  and  admired  how   wonderfully  tender  the  fentiment 
c  was,  and  how  pretty  the  accent  is  of  that  language; 

*  with  the  reft  that  is  faid  by  rote  on    that  occaiion. 

*  Mr.  Meggot  is  fent  for  to  fmg  this  air,  which  he  per- 

*  forms  with   mighty  applaufe  ;  and  my  wife  is  in  eor 

*  itafy  on  the  occafion,  and  glad  to  find,  by  my  being 

*  fo  much  pleafed,  that  I   was  at  laft  come  into  the 

*  notion  of  the  Italian  ;   for,  faid   fhe,   it  grows  upon 

*  one  when  one  once  comes  to  know  a  little  of  the  lan- 
'  guage  ;    and   pray,  Mr.    Meggot,    fin'g  again   thofe 
'   notes,  Nibil Imperanti  negare,  nihil reeujare.    You  may 

*  believe  1  was   not  a   little  delighted  with  my  friend 

*  Tom's  expedient   to  alarm  me,  and  in  obedience  to 

*  his  fummons  I  give  all    this  itory  thus  at  large  ;  and 

*  I  am  refolved  when  this  appears  in  the  SPECTATOR, 

*  to  declare  for  my  felf.    The  manner  of  the  infurreclion 

*  1  contrive  by   your   means,  which  (hall  be  no  other 

*  than  that  Tom  Meggor,  who  is  at  our  tea-table  every 

*  morning,  fhail  read  it  to  us  ;  and  if  my  dear  can  take 

*  the  hint,  and  fay  not  one  word,   but   let  this  be  the 

*  beginning  of  a  new  life  without  farther  explanation, 

*  it  is  very  well ;  for  as  foon  as  the  SPECTATOR  is  read 

*  out,  I  Ihall  without  more  ado,  call   for   the  coach, 

*  name  the  hour  when  I  /hall  be  at  home,  if  1  come  at 

*  all  ;  if  I  do  not,  they  may  go  to  dinner.   If  my  fpoufe 

*  only  f\\ells  and  fays  nothing,  Tom  and  I  go  out  to- 
«  gather,  and   all  is  well,  as  I  faid  before  ;  but  if  (lie 

*  begins  to  command  or  expostulate,  you  mall  in  my 
«   next  to  you,  receive  a  full  acccuntof  her  refinance  and 

*  fabmifiion,  for  fubmit  the  dear  tiling  mult,  tr?  Sir, 

'   Your  moit  obedient  humble  fervant, 

'  ANTHONY  FREEMAN-.. 

'  P.  S.  I  liope  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  defire  this 

*  may  be  in  your  very  next.'  T* 

*  By  STEELE.  See  the  Sequel  to  this  Paper  in  N'  216. 
f  4-t  This  evening,  November  2,  "  The  Relapfe."  Lord  Fop- 
p'mgtcn,  Mr.  (Jibber  j  Lovclefs,  Mr.  WUks ;  Worthy,  Mr.  Mills  ; 
Sir  T.  Chimfy,  Mr.  Bullnck  j  Coupler,  Mr »  Johnfon  j  Serringe, 
Mr.  Norris ;  Lory,  Mr.  Pmkerhman;  Amanda,  Mrs.  .Rogers  j 
Berinthia,  Mrs.  Oidrleld  j  and  Mils  Hoyden,  by  Mrs.  «cknelli 
SFECT.  in  fdif* 

Saturday^ 
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— —  Metis  Jtbi  confcia  refiz.  Virg.  J£n.  i.  60 3. 

"    A  good  INTENTION.'* 

IT   is  the  great  art  and  ferret  of  Chriftianity,  if  I 
may  ufe  that  phrafe,    to  manage  our  adtions  to  the 
bell  advantage,  and  direft  them  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  every  thing  we  do  may  turn  to  account  at  that  great 
day,  when  every  thing  we  have  done  willbefet  before  us. 
In  order  to  give  this  confideration  its  full  weight,  we 
may  call  all  our  actions   under   the  divifion  of  fuch  as 
arp  in  themfelves  either  good,  evil,  or  indifferent.     If 
we  divide  our  INTENTIONS  after  the  fame  manner,  and 
confider  them  with  regard  to  our  ACTIONS,  we  may  dif- 
cover  that  great  art  and  fecret  of  religion  which  I  have 
here  mentioned. 

A  good  INTENTION  joined  to  a  good  ACTION,  gives  it 
its  proper  force  and  efficacy  ;  joined  to  an  evil  ACTION, 
extenuates  its  malignity,  and  in  fome  cafes  may  take 
it  wholly  away;  and  joined  to  an  indifferent  ACTION 
turns  it  to  a  virtue,  and  makes  it  meritorious  as  far 
as  human  ACTIONS  can  be  fo. 

In  the  next  place,  to  confider  in  the  fame  manner  the 
influence  of  an  C~oii  INTENTION  upon  our  ACTIONS.  An 
evil  Intention  perverts  the  bell  of  actions,  and  makes 
them  in  reality,  what  the  fathers  with  s.  witty  kind  of 
zeal  have  termed  the  virtues  of  the  heathen  world,  fo 
many  SHINING  SINS  *.  It  deftroys  the  innocence  of 
an  indifferent  action,  and  gives  an  evil  action  all  poffible 
blacknefs  and  horror,  or  in  the  emphatical  language  of 
facred  writ,  makes  "  Sin  exceeding  finful  f." 

If,  in  the  laft  place,  we  confider  the  nature  of  an  in 
different  intention,  we  mall   find  that  it  deftroys  the 
merit  of  a  good  adion  ;  abates,  but  never  takes  away, 
*  Sphr.dida  fcaata ,  f  Rom.  vih  13. 

the 
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the  malignity  of  an  evil  aftion  ;  and  leaves  an  indiffe 
rent  a&ion  in  its  natural  itate  of  indifference. 

It  is  therefore  of  unfpeakable  advantage  to  poffefs 
our  minds  with  an  habitual  good  intention,  and  to  aim 
all  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  at  fome  laudable 
end,  whether  it  be  the  glory  of  our  Maker,  the  good 
of  mankind,  or  the  benefit  of  our  own  fouls. 

This  is  a  fort  of  thrift  or  good-hufbandry  in  moral 
life,  which  does  not  throw  away  any  fingle  adion,  but 
makes  every  one  go  as  far  as  it  can.  It  multiplies  the 
means  offalvation,  increafes  the  number  of  our  virtues, 
and  diminilhes  that  of  our  vices. 

There  is   fomething  very  devout  though  not  folid, 
in  Acolla's  anfwer  to  Limborch,  who  objects   to  him 
the  multiplicity  of  ceremonies  in  the  Jewifh  religion,  as 
warnings,  dreffes,  meats,  purgations,  and  the  like.  The 
reply  which  the  Jew  makes  upon  this  occafion,  is,  to 
the  beft  of  rny  remembrance,  as  follows :  *  There  are 
not  duties  enough  (fays  he)  in  theeffential  parts  of  the 
law  for  a  zealous  and  active  obedience.  Time,  place, 
and  perfoja  are  requilite,  before  you  have  an  opportu 
nity  of  putting  a  moral  virtue  into  pract;ce.   We  have 
therefore,  fays  he,  enlarged  the  fphere  of  our  duty, 
and  made  many  things,  which  are  in  themfelves  indif 
ferent,  a  part  of  our  religion,  that  we  may  have  more 
occasions  of  mewing  our  love  to  God,   and  in  all  the 
circumftancesof  life  be  doing  fomething  to pleafe him.' 
Mcnfieur  St.  Evremond  has  endeavoured  to  palliate 
the  fuperilitions  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Religion  with 
the  fame  kind  of  apology,  where  he  pretends  toconiider 
the  different  fpirit  of  the  Papifts  and  the  Calvinifts,  as 
to  the  great  points  wherein  they  difagree.    He  tellb  us, 
that  the  former  are  actuated  by  love,  and  the  other  by 
fear;  and  that  in  their  expreflions  of  duty  and  devotion 
towards   the   Supreme  BEINTG,  the  former  feem  parti 
cularly  careful  to  do  every   thing  which  may   poffibly 
pleafe  him,  and  the  other  to  abitain  from  every  thing 
which  may  poifibly  difpleafe  him. 

But  notwithstanding  this  plaufible  reafon  with  which 
both.the  Jew  and  the  RomaiuCathoHc  would  excufe 
their  refpedUve  fuperllidonb,  it  is  certain  there  is  fome 
thing  in  them  very  pernicious  to  mankind,  aud  defiruc- 

tive 
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live  to  religion  ;  becaufe  the  injunction  of  fuperfluous 
ceremonies  makes  iuch  actions  duties,  as  were  before 
indifferent,  and  by  that  means  renders  religion  more 
burdenfome  and  difficult  than  it  is  in  its  own  nature, 
betrays  many  into  fins  of  omiflion  which  they  could  not 
ethervvife  he  guilty  of,  and  fixes  the  minds  of  the  vulgar 
t©  the  ihadowy,  uneffential  points,  inilead  of  the  more 
weighty  and  more  important  matters  of  the  law. 

This  zealous  and  active  obedience  however  takes 
place  in  the  great  point  we  are  recommending  ;  for,  if, 
inftcad  of  prefcribing  to  ourfelves  indifferent  actions  as 
duties,  we  apply  a  good  intention  to  all  our  moft  indif 
ferent  actions,  we  make  our  very  exigence  one  continued 
act  of  obedience,  we  turn  our  diverfions  and  amufe- 
ments  to  oar  eternal  advantage,  and  are  pleafing  him 
(whom  we  are  made  to  pleafe)  in  all  the  circumilances 
and  occurrences  of  life. 

It  is  this  excellent  frame  of  mind,  this  HOLY  OFFJ- 
CIOUSNESS  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  fuch)  which 
is  recommenced  to  us  by  the  Apoitle  in  that  uncommon 
precept  wherein,  he  directs  us  to  propofe  to  ourfelves 
the  glory  of  our  Creator  in  all  our  moil  indifferent 
aftions,  "  whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or  whatfover  we 
"  do*." 

A  perfon  therefore  who  is  pofTefied  with  fuch  an  ha 
bitual  good  intention,  as  that  which  I  have  been  her* 
fpeaking  of,  enters  upon  no  fingle  circumftanceof  life, 
without  confidering  it  as  well-pleafing  to  the  great  Au 
thor  of  his  being,  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  reafon, 
fuitable  to  human  nature  in  general,  or  to  that  parti 
cular  fta'tion  in  which  providence  has  placed  him.  He 
lives  in  a  perpetual  icnfe  of  the  Divine  Prefence,  re 
gards  himfelf  as  acting,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  hisexif- 
tence,  under  the  obiervation  and  infpectiori  of  that 
Being,  who  is  privy  to  all  his  motions  and  all  his 
thoughts,  who  knows  his  "  down-fitting  and  his  up- 
"  rifmg,  who  is  about  his  path,  and  about  his  bed, 
"  and  fpieth  out  all  his  ways  -}-."  In  a  word,  he  re 
members  that  the  eye  of  his  judge  is  always  upon  him, 
and  in  every  action  he  reflects  that  he  is  doing  what  is 

*  i  Cor.  x.  51.         f  Pfal.  cxrxlx,  z,  3. 

coftu 
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commanded  or  allowed  by  HIM  who  will  hereafter 
either  reward  or  punifh  it.  This  was  the  character  of 
thole  holy  men  of  aid,  who  in  that  beautiful  phrafe  of 
fcripture  are  faid  to  have  WALKED  WITH  GOD*. 

When  1  employ  myfelf  upon  a  Paper  of  morality,  I 
generally  confider  how  I  may  recommend  the  particular 
virtue  which  1  treat  of,  by  the  precepts  or  examples  of 
the  ancient  heathens  ;  by  that  means,  if  pofiible,  to 
fhame  thofe  who  have  greater  advantages  of  knowing 
their  duty,  and  therefore  greater  obligations  to  perform 
it,  into  a  better  courfe  of  life  :  beiides  that  many 
among  us  are  unreafonably  difpofed  to  give  a  fairer 
hearing  to  a  pagan  philosopher,  than  to  a  chriftian 
writer. 

1  ihall  therefore  produce  an  inflance  of  this  excellent 
frame  of  mind  in  a  fpeech  of  SOCRATES,  which  is 
quoted  by  Erafmus.  This  great  philofopher  on  the 
day  of  his  execution,  a  little  before  the  draught  of  poi- 
fon  was  brought  to  him,  entertaining  his  friends  with 
a  difcourfe  on  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  has  thefe 
words:  "  Whether  or  no  God  will  approve  of  my 
"  aftions,  1  know  not ;  but  this  I  am  fure  of,  that  I 
"  have  at  all  times  made  it  my  endeavour  to  pleafe 
"  him,  and  I  have  a  good  hope  that  this  my  endeavou'r 
ft  will  be  accepted  by  him."  We  find  in  thefe  words 
of  that  great  man  the  habitual  good  intention  which 
I  would  here  inculcate,  and  with  which  that  divine  philo 
fopher  always  afted.  I  mall  only  add,  that  Erafmus, 
who  was  an  unbigotted  Roman-Catholic,  was  fo  much 
tranfported  with  this  pafTage  of  Socrates,  that  he  could 
fcarce  forbear  looking  upon  him  as  a  Saint,  and  defiring 
him  to  pray  for  him  ;  or  as  that  ingenious  and  learned 
writer  has  exprefled  himfelf  in  a  much  more  lively 
manner  :  "  When  Irefledlon  fuch  a  fpeech  pronounced 
'*  by  fuch  a  perfon,  I  can  fcarce  forbear  crying  out, 
"  Sanfte  Socrates,  or  a  pro  nob  is  :  O  holy  Socrates,  pray 
"  for  us."  Lf 

*  Gen.  v.  2z.  vi.  9.  f  By  ADDISOK,  dated  it  feems,  London* 
t4-f  This  evening,  November  3,  "  The  Indian  Emperor." 
Cortez,  Mr.  Powell}  Monter.uma,  Mr.  Kecne  j  Odmar,  Mr.  Mills  j 
Guzomar,  Mr.  Booth ;  Almeria,  Mrs.  Knight;  Alibcck,  Mrs. 
Portelj  and  Cydaiia,  Mrs.  Santlow  ;  with"  The  Country  Wake," 
tije  part  of  Hob,  by  Mr,  Dogget«  SPECT.  in  folio. 

Monday, 
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— — — -  Perierunt  tempera  iongi 

Servitii Juv.  Sat.  iii.  124. 

ts  A  long  dependence  in  an  hour  is  loft."  DRYDEN. 

I  Did  fome  time  ago  lay  before  the  world  the  unhappy 
condition  of  the  trading  part  of  mankind  who  fuf- 
fer  by  want  of  punctuality  in  the  dealings  of  per- 
fons  above  them  ;  but  there  is  a  fet  of  men  who  are 
much  more  the  objecls  of  campaffion  than  even  thofe, 
and  thefe  are  the  dependants  on  great  men,  whom 
they  are  pleafed  to  take  under  their  protection  as  fuch 
as  are  to  {hare  in  their  friendship  and  favour.  Thefe 
indeed,  as  well  from  the  homage  that  is  accepted  from 
them,  as  the  hopes  which  are  given  to  them,  are  be 
come  a  fort  of  creditors ;  and  rheie  debts,  being  debts 
of  honour,  ought,  according  to  theaccuilomed  inaxim, 
to  be  firft  difcharged. 

When  I  fpeak  of  dependants,  I  would  not  be  under- 
flood  to  mean  thofe  who  are  worthlefs  in  themfelves, 
or  who,  without  any  call,  will  prefs  into  the  company 
of  their  betters.  Nor,  when  I  fpeak  of  patrons,  do  I 
mean  thofe  who  either  have  it  not  in  their  power,  or 
have  no  obligation  to  affift  their  friends  ;  but  I  fpeak  of 
fuch  leagues  where  there  is  power  and  obligation  on  the 
one  part,  and  merit  and  expectation  on  the  other. 

The  divifion  of  Patron  and  Client,  may,  1  believe, 
include  a  third  of  our  nation  ;  the  want  of  merit  and 
real  worth  in  the  Client,  will  ftrike  out  about  ninety- 
nine  in  a  hundred  of  thefe;  and  the  want  of  ability 
in  Patrons,  as  many  of  that  kind.  But  however,  I 
muft  beg  leave  to  fay,  that  he  who  will  take  up 
another's  time  and  fortune  in  his  fervice,  though 
he  has  no  profpeft  of  rewarding  his  merit' towards 
him,  is  as  unjuft  in  his  dealings  as  he  who  takes  up 
goods  of  a  tradefman  without  intention  or  ability 

to 
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to  pay  him.  Of  the  few  of  the  clafs  which  1  think 
fit  to  confider,  there  are  not  two  in  ten  who  fucceed, 
infomuch  that  I  know  a  man  of  good  fcnfe  v.ho  put 
his  fon  to  a  blackfmith,  though  an  offer  was  made 
him  of  his  being  received  as  a  Page  to  a  man  of  Qua 
lity  *.  There  are  not  more  cripples  come  out  of  the 
wars  than  there  are  from  thofe  great  fervices ;  fome 
through  difcontent  lofe  their  fpeech,  fome  their  me 
mories,  others  their  fenfes,  or  their  lives  ;  and  I  fel- 
dom  fee  a  man  thoroughly  discontented,  but  I  conclude 
he  has  had  the  favour  of  fome  great  man.  I  have 
known  of  fuch  as  have  been  for  twenty  years  together 
within  a  month  of  a  good  employment,  but  never 
arrived  at  the  happinefs  of  being  poileffed  "of  any 
thing. 

There  is  nothing  more  ordinary,  than  that  a  man 
who  is  got  into  a  confiderable  ftation,  mall  immedi 
ately  alter  his  manner  of  treating  all  his  friends,  and 
from  that  moment  he  is  to  deal  with  you  as  if  he  were 
your  fate.  You  are  no  longer  to  be  confulted,  even 
in  matters  which  concern  yourfelf ;  but  your  Patron 
is  of  a  fpecies  above  you,  and  a  free  communi 
cation  with  you  is  not  to  be  expected.  This  perhaps 
may  be  your  condition  all  the  while  he  bears  office, 

*  As  the  keeping  of  Pages  was  a  piece  of  ftate,  that  feems  now 
to  be  difufed  by  our  nobility,  a  fhort  account  at  this  diminutive, 
order  of  attendants  may  not  be  unacceptable.  They  were  generally 
the  fons  of  the  inferior  gentry,  who  were  taken  very  young  into  the 
families  of  their  lords j  where  they  were  confidered  upon  a  very 
reputable  footing.  They  wore  a  livery  of  the  fame  colours  as  the 
footmen,  but  of  richer  materia's  ;  as  gold  and  filver  lace  where 
the  others  had  worfted,  filk  inftead  of  cloth,  &x.  They  were  the 
immediate  attendants  on  their  lord's  perfon,  to  whom  they  deli 
vered  all  letters,  meflages  ;  no  inferior  fervant  being  funVed  ta 
approach  him  :  at  table  they  flood  behind  his  chnir,  and  prefented- 
him  with  the  cup,  plate,  &c.  which  they  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  footmen.  In  return,  their  lord  took  care  of  their  education  j 
and  when  they  grew  up  towards  manhood  (at  which  time  they  were 
fuppofed  to  be  fuper-annuated  for  this  office)  he  was  expected  to  . 
provide  for  them  genteelv.  This  account  was  received  from  a  lady 
of  quality  lately  <lead,  who  remembered  her  own  lord's  giving  500  1» 
with  one  of  his  pages  to  fix  him  in  a  reputable  bufmefs,  wherein 
he  afterwards  acquired  a,  handforue  fortune.  This  was  10  the  reign 
•f  king  William.  P. 
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and  when   that  is  at  an   end,  you  are  as   intimate  as 
ever  you  were,  and  he  will  take  it  very  ill  if  you  keep 
the  cliftance    he  prefcribed  you  towards  him   in    hia 
grandeur.     One   would   think  this  mould  be  a  beha 
viour  a.  man   could  fall  into  with  the  worft  grace  ima- 
g:nable  ;  but  they  who  know  the  world  have  feen  it 
more  than  once.     1  have  often,  with  fecret  pity,  heard 
the  fame  man  who  has  profefled  his  abhorrence  againft 
all   kind  of  paffive   behaviour,  lofe   minutes,    hours, 
days,  and  years,  in  a   fruitlefs  attendance  on  one  who 
had  no  inclination  to  befriend  him.     It  is  very  much 
to  be  regarded,  that  the  great  have  one  particular  pri 
vilege  above  the  reft  of  the  world,  of  being  flow  in 
receiving  impreflions  of  kindnefs,  and  quick  in  taking 
offence.     The  elevation  above  the  reft  of  mankind, 
except  in  very  great  minds,  makes  men  fo  giddy,  that 
they  do  not   lee   after  the  fame   manner  they  did  be 
fore.  Thus  they  defpife  their  eld  friends,  and  ftrive  to 
extend  their  intereft  to  new  pretenders.    By  this  means 
it  often  happens,  that  when  you  come  to  know  how  you 
loft  fuch  an  employ  men  t,  you  will  find   the  man  who 
got  it,  never  dreamed  of  it;  but,  forfoorh,  he  was  to 
be  furprized  into  it,  or  perhaps  folicited  to  receive  it. 
Upon  luch  occafions  as  thefe  a  man  may  perhaps  grow 
out  of  humour;  if  you  are   fo,  all  mankind  will  fail 
in  with  the  patron,  and   you  are  an  humourift  and  un- 
traclable  if  you  are  capable  of  being  four  at  a  difap- 
pointment  :    but  it  is  the  fame  thing,  whether  you  do, 
or  do  not  refent   ill  ufage,  you  will  be   ufed  after  the 
fame  manner ;  as  fome  good   mothers  will  be  fure  to 
whip  their  children  till  they  cry,  and  then  whip  them 
for  crying. 

There  are  but  two  ways  of  doing  any  thing  with  great 
people,  and  thofe  are  by  making  yourfelf  cither  confi- 
derable,  or  agreeable.  The  former  is  not  to  be  attained 
but  by  finding  a  way  to  live  without  them,  or  con 
cealing  that  you  want  them  ;  the  latter  is  only  by 
falling  into  their  talk  and  pleasures.  This  is  of  all 
the  employments  in  the  world  the  moft  fervile,  except 
it  happens  to  be  of  your  own  natural  humour.  For  ta 
be  agreeable  to  another,  efpecially  if  he  be  above  you, 
is  not  to  be  poflcfled  of  fuch  qualities  and  accom- 

plifhments 
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pliftiments  as  (hpuld  render  you  agreeable  in  your- 
felf,  but  fuch  as  make  you  agreeable  in  refpe<5l  to  him. 
An  imitation  of  his  faults,  or  a  compliance,  if  not 
fubfervience,  to  his  vices,  muft  be  the  meafure  of  your 
conduit. 

When  it  comes  to  that,  the  unnatural  ftate  a  man 
lives  in,  when  his  Patron  pleafes,  is  ended  ;  and  his 
guilt  and  complaifance  are  objected  to  him,  though 
the  man  who  rejects  him  for  his  vices  was  not  only 
his  partner,  but  feducer.  Thus  the  Client,  (like  a 
young  woman  who  has  given  up  the  innocence  which 
jnade  her  charming)  has  not  only  loft  his  time,  but 
alfo  the  virtue  which  could  render  him  capable  of  re- 
fenting  the  injury  which  is  done  him. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  recount  the  tricks  of 
turning  you  off  from  themfelves  to  perfons  who 
have  lefs  power  to  ferve  you,  the  art  of  being 
forry  for  fuch  an  unaccountable  accident  in  your 
behaviour,  that  fuch  a  one  (who,  perhaps,  has  never 
heard  of  you)  oppofes  your  advancement ;  and  if 
you  have  any  thing  more  than  ordinary  in  you,  you 
are  flattered  with  a  whifper,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
people  are  fo  How  in  doing  for  a  man  of  your  ta 
lents,  and  the  like. 

After  all  this  treatment,  I  muft  ftill  add  the  plea- 
fanteft  infolence  of  all,  which  I  have  once  or  twice 
feen  ;  to  wit,  That  when  a  filly  rogue  has  thrown 
away  one  part  in  three  of  his  life  in  unprofitable 
attendance,  it  is  taken  wonderfully  ill  that  he  with 
draws,  and  is  refolved  to  employ  the  reft  for  himfelf. 

When  we  confider  thefe  things,  and  reflecl  upon 
fo  many  honeft  natures  (which  one,  who  makes  ob- 
fervation  of  what  pafles,  may  have  feen)  that  hava 
mifcarried  by  fuch  fort  of  applications,  it  is  too 
melancholy  a  fcene  to  dwell  upon ;  therefore  1  mall 
take  another  opportunity  to  diicourfe  of  good  Pa 
trons,  and  diftinguifh  fuch  as  have  done  their  duty 
to  thofe  who  have  depended  upon  them,  and  were 
not  able  to  ac"l  without  their  favour.  Worthy  Pa 
trons  are  like  PLATO'S  Guardian  Angels,  who  are  al 
ways  doing  good  to  their  wards ;  but  negligent  Pa 
trons  are  like  EPICURUS'S  Gods,  that  lie  lolling  on 

the 
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the  clouds,  and  inrtead  of  bleffings  pour  down  ftorms 
and  tempefts  on  the  heads  of  thofe  that  are  offering  in- 
cenfe  to  them  *.  Tf 

*  The  Spe&ator  has  not  juftly  rcprefented  here,  the  Gods  of  Epi 
curus  :  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  indolent  and  uninterefted  in  the 
uii'airs  of  men,  but  not  malignant  or  cruel  beings.  P. 

f  By  STEELE. 
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-   "  ••  Ingenuas  didicifw  fideliler  artes 
Emollit  mores ,   nee  Jinit  ejfe  feres. 

OVID,  de  Ponto,  II.  ix.  47. 

"  Ingenuous  arts,  where  they  an  entrance  find, 
**  Soften  the  manners,  and  fubdue  the  mind." 

IConfider   a  human  foul  without  EDUCATION  like 
marble  in  the  quarry,  which  {hews  none  of  its  in 
herent  beauties,  until  the  fkill  of  the  polilher  fetches 
out  the  colours,  makes  the  furface  mine,  and  difcovers 
every  ornamental  cloud,  fpot,  and  vein  that  runs  through 
the  body  of  it.     Education,  after  the  fame  manner, 
when  it  works  upon  a  noble  mind,  draws  out  to  view 
every  latent  virtue  and  perfection,  which  without  fucU 
helps  are  never  able  to  make  their  appearance. 

Jf  my  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  change  the  allu- 
fion  fo  foon  upon  him,  I  mall  make  ufe  of  the  fame 
inftance  to  ill  nitrate  the  force  of  Education,  which 
Ariftotle  has  brought  to  explain  his  doctrine  of  fub- 
flantial  forms,  when  he  tells  us  that  a  ftatue  lies  hid 
in  a  block  of  marble ;  and  that  the  art  of  the  ilatuary 
only  clears  away  the  fuperfluous  matter,  and  removes 
the  rubbim.  The  figure  is  in  the  Hone,  the  fculptor 
only  finds  it.  What  fculpture  is  to  a  block  of  marble, 
Education  is  to  a  human  foul.  The  philofopher,  the 
faint,  or  the  hero,  the  wife,  the  good,  or  -the  great 
man,  very  often  lie  hid  and  concealed  in  a  plebeian, 
which  a  proper  Education  might  have  dif-interred,  and 
have  brought  to  light.  I  am  therefore  much  delighted 

with 
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with  reading  the  accounts  cf  favage  nations,  and  with 
contemplating  thofe  virtues  which  are  wild  and  uncul 
tivated ;  to  fee  courage  exerting  itfelf  in  fiercenefs, 
refolution  in  obftinacy,  wifdom  in  cunning,  patience 
in  fullennefs,  and  defpair. 

Mcns  paiftons  operate  variously,  and  appear  in  dif 
ferent  kinds  of  adions,  according  as  they  are  more  or 
lefs  rectified  and  fvvayed  by  reafon.  When  one  hears  of 
Negroes,  who  upon  the  death  of  their  maflers,  or  upon 
changing  their  fervice,  hang  themfelves  upon  the  next 
tree,  as  it  frequently  happens  in  oar  American  planta 
tions,  who  can  forbear  admiring  their  fidelity,  though  it 
exprefles  itfelf  in  fo  dreadful  a  manner?  What  might 
not  that  favage  greatnefs  of  foul  which  appears  in  thefe 
poor  wretches  on  many  occafions,  be  raifed  to,  were  it 
rightly  cultivated?  And  what  colour  of  excufe  can 
there  be  for  the  contempt  with  which  we  treat  this  part 
of  our  fpecies  ?  That  we  fliould  not  put  them  upon  the 
common  foot  of  humanity,  that  we  mould  only  fet  an 
infignificant  fine  upon  the  man  who  murders  them  ; 
nay,  that  we  mould  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  cut  them  off 
from  the  profpecls  of  happinefs  in  another  world  as  well 
as  in  this,  and  deny  them  that  which  we  look  upon  as 
the  proper  means  for  attaining  it? 

Since  I  am  engaged  on  this  fubjeft,  I  cannot  forbear 
mentioning  a  ftory  which  I  have  lately  heard,  and 
which  is  fo  well  attefted,  that  I  have  no  manner  of  reafon 
to  fufpecl  the  truth  of  it.  I  may  call  it  a  kind  of  wild 
tragedy  that  patted  about  twelve  years  ago  at  Saint 
Chriftopher's,  one  of  our  Britiih  Leeward  lilands.  The 
Negroes  who  were  the  perfons  concerned  in  it,  were  all 
of  them  the  Haves  of  a  gentleman  who  is  now  in  Eng 
land. 

THIS  gentleman  among  his  Negroes  had  a  young 
woman,  who  was  looked^upon  as  a  moil  extraordinary 
beauty  by  thofe  of  her  own  complexion.  He  had  at 
the  fame  time  two  young  fellows  who  were  likewife 
negroes  and  flaves,  remarkable  for  the  comelinefs  of 
their  perfons,  and  for  the  friendmip  which  they  bore  to 
one  another.  It  unfortunately  happened  that  both  of 
them  fell  in  love  with  the  female  negroe  above-men 
tioned,  who  would  have  beea  very  glad  to  have  taken 

•ither 
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cither  of  them  for  her  hufband,  provided  they  could 
agree  between  thcmfelves  which  mould  be  the  man,  / 
But  they  were  both  fo  paffionately  in  love  with  her, 
that  neither  of  them  could  think  of  giving  her  up 
to  his  rival  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  were  fo  true  to 
one  another,  that  neither  of  them  would  think  of 
gaining  her  without  his  friend's  confent.  The  tor 
ments  of  thefe  two  lovers  were  the  difcourfe  of  the 
family  to  which  they  belonged,  who  could  not  for 
bear  obferviog  the  Grange*"  complication  of  paflions 
which  perplexed  the  hearts  of  the  poor  negroes,  that 
often  dropped  expreffions  of  the  uneafmefs  they  under 
went,  and  how  impoffible  it  was  for  either  of  them  ever 
to  be  happy. 

After  a  long  ftruggle  between  love  and  friendfliip, 
truth  and  jealoufy,  they  one  .day  took  a  walk  toge 
ther  into  a  wood,  carrying  their  miftrefs  along  witk 
them  :  where,  after  abundance  of  lamentations,  they 
ftabbed  her  to  the  heart,  of  which  me  immediately- 
died.  A  flave  who  was  at  his  work  not  far  from  the 
place  where  this  aftonifliing  piece  of  cruelty  was  com 
mitted,  hearing  the  mrieks  of  the  dying  perfon,  ran  to 
fee  what  was  the  occafion  of  them.  He  there  difcovered 
the  woman  lying  dead  upon  the  ground,  with  the  two 
negroes  on  each  fide  of  her,  killing  the  dead  corpfe, 
weeping  over  it,  and  beating  their  breails  in  the  ut- 
mofl  agonies  of  grief  and  defpair.  He  immediately  ran 
to  the  Englifli  family  with  the  news  of  what  he  had 
feen  ;  who  upon  coming  to  the  place  favv  the  woman 
dead,  and  the  two  negroes  expiring  by  her  with 
wounds  they  had  given  themfelves. 

WE  fee  in  this  amazing  inftance  of  barbarity,  what 
flrange  difordcrs  are  bred  in  the  minds  of  thole  men 
whofe  paflions  are  not  regulated  by  virtue,  and  difci- 
plined  by  reafon.  Though  the  adlion  which  I  have  re 
cited  is  in  itfelf  full  of  guilt  and  horror,  it  proceeded 
from  a  temper  of  mind  xwhich  might  have  produced 
very  noble  fruits,  had  it  been  informed  and  guided  by 
a  fuitable  education. 

It  is  therefore  an  unfpeakable  blefling  to  be  born  ia 

thofe  parts  of  the  world  where  wifdom  and  knowledge 

flourilh  ;  tho'  it  mud  be  confefled,  there  are,  even  in 

thefe  parts,  feveral  poor  uninftrufted  perfons,  who  arc 
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but  little  above  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  nations  of 
which  I  have  been  here  fpeaking  ;  as  thofe  who  have 
Jiad  the  advantages  of  a  more  liberal  education,  rife 
above  one  another  by  feveral  different  degrees  of  per 
fection.  For  to  return  to  our  ftatue  in  the  block  of 
marble,  we  fee  it  fometimes  only  begun  to  be  chipped, 
fometimes  rough-hewn,  and  but  juit  iketched  into  an 
human  figure  ;  fometimes  we  fee  the  man  appearing* 
diftin&ly  in  all  his  limbs  and  features,  fometimes  we 
find  the  figure  wrought  up  to  a  great  elegancy,  but 
ieldom  meet  with  any  to  which  the  hand  of  a  Phidias 
or  Praxiteles  could  not  give  feveral  nice  touches  and 
jinifhings. 

Difcourfes  of  morality,  and  reflections  upon  human 
nature,  are  the  belt  means  we  can  make  ufe  of  to  im 
prove  our  minds,  and  gain  a  true  knowledge  of  our- 
lelves,  and  confequently  to  recover  our  fouls  out  of  the 
vice,  ignorance,  and  prejudice,  which  naturally  cleave 
to  them 4  I  have  all  along  profelt  myfelf'in  this  Paper 
a  promoter  of  thefe  great  ends ;  and  I  flatter  myfelf 
that  I  do  from  day  to  day  contribute  fomething  to  the 
polifhing  of  -mens  minds :  at  lea(t  my  defign  is  lauda 
ble,  whatever  the  execution  may  be.  I  mult  confefs  I 
am  not  a  little  encouraged  in  it  by  many  letters  which 
I  receive  from  unknown  hands,  in  approbation  of  my 
endeavours  ;  and  muft  take  this  Opportunity  of  return 
ing  my  thanks  to  thofe  who  write  them,  and  excufing 
myfel.f  for  not  inferring  feveral  of  them  in  my  Papers, 
which  I  am  fenfible  would  be  a, very  great  ornament 
to  them.  Should  I  publi(h  the~praifes  which  are  fo 
well  penned,  they  would  do  honour  to  the  perfons 
who  write  them,  but  my  publishing  of  them  would  I 
fear  be  a  fu/ficient  initance  to  the  world  that  I  did  not 
deferve  them.  C* 

*  By  ADDISON,  dated,  it  feems,  from  Chelftj. 

fjf  Ncv.  5,  "  1  he  Pilgrim."  Pilgrim*  Mr. -Witks ;  A'phonfo, 
Mr.  Jofcmfon  ;  Rodengo>  Mr.  Mills}  Mad  Inglilhmur,,  Mr.  Cib- 
her;  Mad  Wje  Aman,  Mr.  Norris  j  Mad  .Taylor,  Mr.  rinkuhman  j 
Mad  Scholar,  Mr  Keens;  Mad  Parlbn,  Mr.  Pack  j  Alinda,  Mil's 
Willis  ;  and  Juletta,  by  Mrs.  Bicknell. 

Nov.  6,  "  Henry  IV."  Sir  John  F.ilftaff,  Mr.  Eikourt-;  Hotfnur, 
Mr.  Booth;  King,  Mr.  Keene  5  Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  Wiiksj 
Douglas,  Mr.-  Mills;  Carriers,  M  u:s.  Johnfon  and  Bullock } 
Francis,  Mr.  Norris  j  and  Kate,  Hot  pur's  wife,  by  Mrs.  Biad&aw. 
SP*.CT.  Infullo. 

Wednefday, 
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Siquidetn  herds  poj/is>  nil  prius,  neque  fortius  : 
yerum  Jl  incipiesy   neque  per  fide  s  ttaviter, 
Atque,  ubi  pati  non  poteriSy  cum  nemo  expetet, 
Infetta  pace,   ultra  ad  earn  venies,  indicant 
*Te  amare,   &  ferre  npn  poj/e  :  A£ium  ejlt  ilicet, 
Perifli  :  eludet,  ubi  te  vifium  fenferit. 

Ter.  Eun.  Aft.  i.  Sc.  L 

Oh  brave-!  oh  excellent !  if  you  maintain  it ! 
But  if  you  try,  and  can't  go  thro*  with  fpirit. 
And  finding  you  can't  bear  it,   uninvited, 
Your  peace  unmade,  all  of  your  own  accord, 
You  come  and  fvvear  you  love,  and  can't  endure  itt 

"  Good  night!  all's  over!  ruin'd  and  undone  ! 

"  She*ll  jilt  you,  when  ihe  fees  you  in  her  power." 

CoLMAIf. 

'  To  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 
<  S  I  R, 

THIS  is  to  inform  you,  that  Mr.  FREEM AN  had 
no  fooner  taken   coach  *,    but  his   lady  was 
ta'ken  with  a  terrible  fit  of  the  vapours,  which 
it  is  feared  will  make  her  mifcarry,  if  not  endanger 
her  life  ;  therefore,  dear  Sir,  if  you  know  of  any  re 
ceipt  that  is  good  againft  this  falhionable  reigning 
diftemper,  be  pleafed  to  comniunicatc  it  for  the  good 
of  the  public,  and  you  will  oblige 

*  Yours, 

A.  NOEWILL.' 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

THE  uproar  was  fo  great  as  foon  as  I  had  read  the 
SPECTATOR  concerning  Mrs.  FREEMAN,  that 
iafter  many  revolutions  in  her  temper,   of  raging, 

*  See  his  letter  inN°ii2.     STEKI.E   perhaps  alludes  in  this, 
•:\  the  Pnper  of  which  it  is  the  fcoucl,  to  his  own  fituation  witk 
'!  iVond  wife.     Scs  STEKI-F.'S  "  Letters;  &c."  Vol.  I.  paffi*. 

K  2  *  fvvooning, 
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fwooning,  railing,  fainting,  pitying  herfelf,  and  re 
viling  her  huiband,  upon  an  accidental  coming  in 
of  a  neighbouring  lady  (who  fays  fhe  has  writ  to 
you-alfo)  Ihe  had  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  fall  in  a 
fit.  I  had  the  honour  to  read  the  Paper  to  her,  and 
have  a  pretty  good  command  of  my  countenance  and 
temper  on  fuch  occafions  ;  and  foon  found  my  hifto- 
rical  name  to  be  TOM  MEG  GOT  in  your  writings, 
but  concealed  myfelf  until  J  faw  how  it  affected  Mrs. 
Freeman.  She  looked  frequently  at  her  hufband,  as 
ofien  at  me  ;  and  Ihe  did  not  tremble  as  fhe  filled  tea, 
until  Ihe  came  to  the  circumftance  of  ARMSTRONG'S 
writing  out  a  piece  of  Tully  for  an  Opera  Tone. 
Then  me  burfl  out,  fhe  was  expofed,  (he  was  deceived, 
ihe  was  wronged  and  abufed.  The  tea-cup  was 
thrown  in  the  fire  ;  and  without  taking  vengeance  on 
her  fjDOufe,  Ihe  faid  of  me,  That  I  was  a  pretending 
coxcomb,  a  medler  that  ksew  not  what  it  was  to  in- 
terpofe  in  fo  nice  an  affair  as  between  a  man  and  his 
wife.  To  which  Mr.  Freeman  :  Madam,  were  I  lefs 
fond  of  you  than  I  am,  J  mould  not  have  takeo  this 
way  of  writing  to  the  SPECTATOR,  to  inform  a 
woman,  whom  God  and  nature  has  placed  under  my 
direction,  with  what  I  requeft  of  her  ;  but  fince  you 
are  fo  indifcreet  as  not  to  take  the  hint  which  [  gave 
you  in  that  Paper,  I  muft  tell  you,  Madam,  in  fo 
many  words,  that  you  have  for  a  long  and  tedious 
fpace  of  time  a£led  a  part  unfuitable  to  the  fenfe  you 
ought  to  have  of  the  fubordination  in  which  you  are 
placed.  And  I  muft  acquaint  you  once  for  all,  that 
the  fellow  without :  Ha  TOM  !  (here  the  footman  en 
tered  and  anfwered  Madam)  Sirrah,  don't  you  know 
my  voice  ?  look  upon  me  when  I  fpeak  to  you  .  I  fay, 
Madam,  this  fellow  here  is  to  know  of  me  myfelf, 
whether  I  am  at  leifure  to  fee  company  or  not.  I  am 
from  this  hoar  mailer  of  this  houfe  ;  and  my  bufmefs 
in  it,  and  every  where  elfe,  is  to  behave  myfelf  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  it  mail  be  hereafter  an  honour 
to  you  to  bear  my  name  ;  and  your  pride,  that  you 
are  the  delight,  the  darling  and  ornament  of  a  man 
of  honour,  ufeful  and  efteemed  by  his  frknds ;  and  I 
no  longer  one  that  has  buried  foinc  merit  in  the  world,  j 

J 
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in  compliance  to  a  froward  humour  which  has  grown 
upon  an  agreeable  woman  by  his  indulgence.  Mr. 
FREEMAN  ended  this  with  a  tendernefs  in  his  afpeft 
and  a  do\vnca$  eye,  which  Ihewed  he  was  extremely 
moved  at  the  anguifh  he  law  her  in  ;  for  me  fat  fwell- 
ing  with  paflion,  and  her  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  the 
fire  ;  when  I,  fearing  he  would  lofe  all  again,  took 
upon  me  to  provoke  her  out  of  that  amiable  forrow 
Ihe  was  in,  to  fall  upon  me  ;  upon  which  I  faid  very 
ieafonably  for  my  friend,  That  indeed  Mr.  FREEMAN  • 
was  become  the  common  talk  of  the  town  ;  and  that 
nothing  was  fo  much  a  jeft,  as  when  it  was  faid  in 
company  Mr.  Freeman  has  promifed  to  come  to  fuch 
a  place.  Upon  which  the  good  lady  turned  her  foftnefs 
into  downright  rage,  and  threw  the  fcalding  tea-kettle 
upon  your  humble  fervant  ;  flew  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  cried  out  flie  was  the  unfortunate!*  of 
all  women.  Others  kept  family  diffcitis  factions  for 
hours  of  privacy  and  retirement.  No  apology  was 
to  be  made  to  her,  no  expedient  to  be  found,  no  pre 
vious  manner  of  breaking  what  was  amifs  in  her  ;  but 
all  the  world  was  to  be  acquainted  with  her  errors, 
without  the  leaft  admonition.  Mr.  Freeman  was 
to  make  a  foftenrng  fpeechr  but  I  interpofed-? 
ook  you,  Madam,  I  have  nothing  to  fay  to  this 
matter,  but  you  ought  to  confid'er  you  are  now  pall 
a  chicken  ;  this  humour,  which  was  well  enough  in  a 
girl,  is  infufferable  in  one  of  your  motherly  character. 
With  that  me  loft  all  patience,  and  flew  directly  at 
her  hulband's  periwig.  1  got  her  in  my  arms,  and 
defended  my  friend.  He  making  figns  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  was  too  much  ;  I  beckoning,  nodding, 
and  frowning  over  her  ffeoulder,  that  he  was  loft  if 
he  did  not  perfift.  Jn  this  manner  flic  flew  round  and 
round  the  room  in  a  moment,  until  the  lady  I  fpoke 
of  above  and  fervants  entered;  upon  which  flie  fell 
on  a  couch  as  breathlefs.  I  flill  kept  up  my  friend; 
but  he,  with  a  very  filly  air,  bid  them  bring  the 
coach  to  the  door,  and  we  went  oft';  I  was  forced  to 
bid  the  coachman  drive  on.  We  were  no  fooner  come 
to  my  lodgings,  but  all  his  wife's  relations  came  tot* 
inquire  after  him  j  and  Mrs.  Freeman's  mother,  writ: 
&  3  a  note, 


E 
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a  note,  wherein  me  thought  never  to  have  feen  this 
<iay,  and  fo  forth. 

*  In  a  word,  Sir,  I  am  afraid  we  are  ,upon  a  thing 
we  have  no  talents  for;  and  I  can  obferve  already, 
my  friend  looks  upon  me  rather  as  a  .in  an  that  knows 
a  weaknefs  of  him  that  he  is  afhamed  of,  than  one 
who  has  refcued  him  fromilavery.  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 
lam  but  a  young  fellow,  and  if  Mr.  Freeman  fubmits, 
I  mall  be  looked  upon  as  an  incendiary,  and  never 
get  a  wife  as  long  as  I  breathe.  He  has  indeetl  font 
word  home  he  mall  lie  at  Hampilead  to  night ;  but 
1  believe  fear  of  the  firit  onfet  after  this  rupture  has 
too  great  a  place  in  this  refolution.  Mrs.  rreeman 
has  a  very  pretty  fifter  ;  fuppoie  I  delivered  him  up, 
and  articled  with  the  mother  for  her  bringing  him 
home.  If  he  has  not  courage  to  fland  it,  (you  are  a 
great  cafuift)  is  it  fuch  an  ill  thing  to  bring  myftlf 
off,  as  well  as  I  can  ?  What  makes  me  doubt  my 
man,  is,  that  I  find  he  thinks  it  reafonableto  expof- 
tulate  at  leaft  with  her;  and  Capt.  SENTRY  will  tell 
you,  If  you  let  your  orders  be  difputed,  you  are  no 
longer  a  commander.  I  wim  you  could  advife  me 
how  to  get  clear  of  this  bufmefs  handibmely. 

T*  '  Yours,  TOM  MEGGOT.* 

*  By  STEELE. 


N°  217     Thurfday,  Novembers,  1711. 


—  Tune  fcemina  Jimplex, 

£t  pariter  toto  repetitur  clamor  ab  untro. 

Juv.  Sat.  vi.  326. 

"  Then  unreflrain'd  by  rules  of  decency, 
41  Th3  affembled  females  raife  a  general  cry." 

Shall  entertain  my  reader  to-day  with  feme  letters 

from  my  correspondents.     The  firft  of  them  is  the 

defcription  of  a  Club,  whether  real  or  imaginary, 

cannot  determine  j  but  am  apt  to  fancy,  that  the 

writer 
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writer  of  it,  whoever  me  is,  has  formed  a  kind  of 
noclurnal  orgie  out  of  her  own  fancy.  Whether  this  be 
fo  or  -not,  her  letter  may  conduce  to  the  amendment  of 
that  kind  of  perfons  who  are  reprefented  in  it,  and 
whofe  characters  are  frequent  enough  in  the  world-. 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

IN  fome  of  your  firft  Papers  you  were  pleafed  to  give 
the  public  a  very  diverting  account  of  feveral 
Clubs  and  nocturnal  ailemblies  ;  bat  I  am  a  member 
of  a  fociety  which  has  wholly  efcaped  your  notice, 
I  mean  a  Club  of  She-Romps.  We  take  each  a 
hackney-coach,  and  meet  once_a  week  in  a  large 
upper-chamber,  which  we  hire  by  the  year  for  that 
purpofe  ;  our  landlord  and  his  family,  who  are  quiet 
people,  conftantly  contriving  to  be  abroad  on  our 
Club-Night.  We  are  no  fooner  corne  together,  than 
we  throw  off  all  that  modefty  and  refervednefs  with 
which  our  fex  are  obliged  to  difguife  themfelves  in 
public  places.  I  am  not  able  to  exprefs  the  pleafure 
we  enjoy  from  ten  at  night  'till  four  in  the  morning, 
irt  being  as  rude  as  you  men  can  be  for  your  lives. 
A  s  our  play  runs  high,  the  room  is  immediately  filled 
wi;h  broken  fans,  torn  petticoats,  lappets,  or  head- 
dreiTes,  flounces,  furbelows,  garters,  and  workings- 
aprons.  I  had  forgot  to  tell  you  at  firft,  that  beiides 
the  coaches  we  come  in  ourfelves,  there  is  one  which 
Hands  always  empty  to  carry  off  our  DEAD!  MEN-,  for 
fo  we  call  all  thole  fragments  and  tatters  with  which, 
the  room  is  ftrevved,  and  which  we  pack  up  together 
in  bundles  and  put  into  the  aforefaid  coach.  It  is  no 
fmali  divenlon  for  us  to  meet  the  next  night  at  fome 
member's  chamber,  where  every  one  is  to  pick  out 
what  belonged  to  her  from  this  confufed  bundle  of 
filks,  ituffs,  laces,  and  ribbands.  1  have  hitherto 
given  you  an  account  of  our  diverfion  on  ordinary 
Club-Nights;  but  mull  acquaint  you  further,  that 
once  a  month  we  DEMOLISH  A  PRUDE,  that  is,  we 
get  fome  queer  formal  creature  in  among  us,  and 
unrig  her  in  an  ir.llant.  Our  laft  mouth's  prude 
was  fo  armed  and  fortified  in  whalebone  and  buck 
ram,  that  we  had  much  ado  to  coaae  at  her  ;  but  you 
£4,  '  would 
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would  have  died  with  laughing  to  have  Teen  how  the 
ibber  aukward  thing  looked  when  fhe  was  forced  out 
cf  her  intrenchrr.entp.  In  fhort,  Sir,  it  is  impofiible 
to  give  you  a  true  notion  of  our  fpcrt,  unlefs  you 
weald  come  one  night  amcngii  us ;  and  tho' it  be 
direclly  againfl  the  rules  of  our  fociety  to  admit  a 
male  vifitant,  we  repofe  fo  much  confidence  in  your 
filence  and  taciturnity,  that'  it  was  agreed  by  the 
whole  Club,  at  our  laft  meeting,  to  give  you  entrance 
for  one  niglu  as  a  SPECTATOR. 

•  I  am  your  humble  fervant, 

*  KITTY  TERMAGANT. 
4  P.  S.  We  fliall  demolifb  a  Prude  next  Thurfday.* 

Tho'  I  thank  KITTY  for  her  kind  offer,  I  do  not  at 
prefent  find  in  myfelf  any  inclination  to  venture  my 
perfon  with  her  and  her  romping  companions.  1  fhoald 
regard  myfelf  as  a  fecond  Clodius  intruding  on  the  my- 
fterious  rites  of  the  Sona  I2ea,  and  mould  apprehend 
being  DEMOLISHED  as  much  as  the  PRUDE. 

The  following  letter  comes  from  a  gentleman,  \vhofe 
tafte  1  find  is  much  toe  delicate  to  endure  the  leail  ad 
vance  towards  Romping.  I  may  perhaps  hereafter  im 
prove  upon  the  hint  he  has  given  me,  and  make  it  the 
iubjedt  of  a  whole  Spectator;  in  the  mean  time  take  it 
as  it  follows  in  his  own  words. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

•  TT  is  my  misfortune  to  be  in  love  with  a  young 

•  JL  creature  who   is   daily  committing  faults,  which 

•  though  they  give  me  the  utmoli  uneafmefs,  I  know 

•  not  how  to  reprove  her  for,  or  even  acquaint  her  with. 

•  She  is  pretty,  drefles  well,  is  rich ,  and  good-humoured  ; 
'  but  either  wholly  neglects,   or  has  no  notion  of  that 
'  which  polite  people  have  agreed  to  diitinguifli  by  the 
«  name  of  DELICACY.     After  our  return  from  a  walk 
«  the  other  day  fhe  threw  herfelf  into  an  elbow-chair, 

•  and  profefied  before  a  large  company,  that  "  fhe  was 

•  all  over  in  a  fweat."    She  told  me  this  afternoon  that 

•  her  "  Stomach  ached;"  and  was  complaining  yefter- 

«  day 
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day  at  dinner  of  fomething  that "  ftuck  in  her  teeth." 
I  treated  her  with  a  bafket  of  fruit  lafl  fummer,  which 
Ihe  eat  fo  very  greedily,  as  almoft  made  me  refolve 
never  to  fee  her  more.  In  fhort,  Sir,  I  begin  to 
tremble  whenever  I  fee  her  about  to  fpeak  or  move. 
As  fhe  does  not  want  fenfe,  if  me  takes  thefe  hints  I 
am  happy;  if  not.  I  am  more  than  afraid,  that  thefe 
things  which  (hock  me  even  in  the  behaviour  of  a 
miilrefs,  will  appear  infupportable  in  that  of  a  wife. 
«  I  am  SIR,  yoitrs,  &c,' 

My  next  letter  comes  from  a  correfpond^nt  whom  I 
cannot  but  very  much  vali*e,  upon  the  account  whicji 
fhe  gives  of  herfelf. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Am  happily  arrived  at  a  Hate  of  tranquillity,  which 
few  people  envy,  J  mean  that  of  an  old  maid  ; 
therefore  being  wholly  unconcerned  in  all  that  medley 
of  follies  which  our  fex  is  apt  to  contrail  fr.m  th,eir 
filly  fondnefs  of  yours,  I  read  yoar  railleries  on  us 
without  provocation.  I  can  fay  with  HAMLET, 

"  — ; — Man  delights  not  me, 
•'  Nor  woman  neither" 

*  Therefore,   dear  Sir,   a*  you  never  fpare  your  own- 

*  fex,  do  not  be  afraid  of  reproving  what  is  ridiculous 
'  in   ours,  and  you   will  oblige  at  kail  one  woman* 

*  who  is 

'  your  humble  fervar.f, 

'  SUSANNAH  FROST.* 

'  Mr.   SPECTATOR,. 

*  T  Am  wife  to  aclcroyman,  And  cannot  help  thinking 
'  JL  that  in  your  Tenth  or  Tithe  Character  of  Woman- 
'  kind  *  you  meant  myfelf,  therefore  1  have  no  quarrel 
'  againft  you  for  the  other  Nine  Characters. 

Xf  *  Your  humble  fervant,  A.  B/ 

*  See  N«  409.        f  By  Mr.  E.  BudgclU    See  N°  555*. 

K  5  Friday, 
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N°  218     Friday,  November  9,  1711 


Quid  de  quoque  <viro,  fcf  cui  dicas,  fape  caveto. 

Hor.  i  Ep.  xviii.  68, 


•<f  Have  a  care 


"  Of  whom  you  talk,  to  whom,  and  what,  and  where." 

POOLEY. 

I  Happened  the  other  day,  as  my  way  is,  to  ftroll  into 
a  little  coffee-houfe  beyond  Aldgate ;  and  as  I  fat 
there,  two  or  three  very  plain  fenfible  men  were 
talking  of  the  SPECTATOR.     One  faid,  He  had  that 
morning  drawn  the  great  benefit  ticket ;  another  wifhed 
he  had  ;  but  a  third  fhaked  his  head  and  faid,  It  was 
pity  that  the   writer  of  that   Paper  was  fuch  a  'fort  of 
man,  that  it  was  no  great  matter  whether  he  had  it  or 
no.    He  is,  it  feems,  faid  the  good  man,  the  moil  extra 
vagant  creature  in  the  world  ;  has  run  thro'  vaft  fums, 
and  yet  been  in  continual  want ;  a  man,  for  all  he  talks 
fo  well  of  CEConomy,  unfit  for  any  of  the  offices  of  life 
•  by  reafon  of  his  profufenefs.     It  would  be  an  unhappy 
thing  to  be  his  wife,  his  child,  or  his  friend;  and  yet 
he  talks   as  well  of  thofe    duties  of  life   as  any  one. 
jvluch  reflection  has  brought  me  to  fo  eafy  a  contempt 
for  every  thing   which  is  falfe,  that  this  heavy  accufa- 
tion  gave  me  no  manner  of  uneafmefs  ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  it  threw  me  into  deep  thought  upon  the  fubjecl  of 
Fame  in  general  ;  and  I  could  not  but  pity  fuch  as  were 
fo  weak,  as  to  value  what  the  common. people  fay  out 
of  their  own  talkative- temper  to  the  advantage  or  dimi 
nution  of  thofe  whom  they  mention,  without  being 
moved  either  by  malice  or  good-will.     It  will  be   too. 
long  to  expatiate  upon  the  fenfe  all  mankind  have  of 
Fame,  and  the  inexpreffible  plealure  which  there  is  in 
the  approbation  of  worthy  men,  to  all  who  are  capable 
of  worthy  actions;  but  methinks  one  may  divide  the 
general  word  ^AME  into  three  different  ipecies,  as  it 
c  regard* 
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regards  the  different  orders  of  mankind  who  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  it.  Fame  therefore  may  be  divided 
into  Glory,  which  refpefts  the  hero;  Reputation,  which 
is  preferved  by  every  gentleman  ;  and  Credit,  which 
mult  be  fupported  by  every  tradefman.  Thefe  poffef- 
fions  in  fame  are  dearer  than  life  to  thefe  characters 
of  men,  or  ratheu  are  the  life  of  thofe  characters. 
Glory,  while  the  hero  purfues  great  and  noble  enter- 
prifes,  is  impregnable  ;  and  all  the  affailants  of  his 
renown  do  but  mew  their  pain  and  impatience  of  its 
brightnefs,  without  throwing  the  lead  ihade  upon  it.  - 
Jf  the  foundation  of  an  high  name  be  virtue  and  fervice, 
all  that  is  offered  againft  it  is  but  rumour,  which  is  too 
Ihort-lived  to  fland  up  in  competition  with  Glory,  which  ' 
is  everlafting. 

Reputation,  which  is  the  portion  of  every  man  who  • 
would  live  with  the  elegant  and  knowing  part  of  man 
kind,  is  as  ftaWe  as  glory,  if  U  be  as  well  founded ; 
and    the  common  caufe  of  human  fociety  is   thought 
concerned  when  we  hear,  a  man  of  good  behaviour-ca 
lumniated.  •  Besides   which,  according  to  a  prevailing  • 
cuftom  amongft  us,  every  man   has  his. defence  in  his 
own   arm:  and  reproach  is  foon  checked,  put  out  of^ 
countenance,  and  overtaken  by  difgrace. 

The  moll  unhappy  of  all  men,  and  the  moft  expo  fed 
to  the  malignity  or  wantonnefs  of  the  common  voice, 
is  the  Trader.  Credit  is  undone  in  whifpers.  The 
tradefman's  wound  is  received  from  one  who  is  more 
private  and  more  cruel  than  the  ruffian  with  the  Ian- 
thorn  and  dagger.  The  manner  of  repeating  a  man's 
name, —  As;  "  Mr.  Calli^Oh!  do  you  leave  your  money 
*4  at  his  (hop  ?  Why,  do  you  know  Mr.  Searoom  ?  lie 
"•  is  indeed  a  general  merchant."  I  fay,  I  have  feen, 
from  the  iteration  of  a  man's  name  hiding  one  thought 
of  him,  and  explaining  what  you  hide,  by  faying  fome- 
thing  to  his  advantage  when  you  fpeak,  a  merchant 
hurt  in  his  credit ;  and  him  who,  every  day  he  lived,  . 
literally  added  to  the  value  of  his.  native  country,  un 
done  by  one  who  was  only  a  burden  and  a  blemifh  to  it. 
Since  every  body  who  knows  the  world  is  fenfible  of 
this  ^reat  evil,  how  careful  ought  a  man  to  be  in  his 
language  of  a  merchant?  It  may  poffibly  be-in  the 
K.  6  power 
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power  of  a  very  ftiallow  creature  to  lay  the  ruin  of  the 
beft  family  in  the  molt  opulent  city  ;  and  the  more 
fo,  the  more  highly  he  dcferves  of  his  country  ;  that  is 
to  fay,  the  farther  he  places  his  wealth  out  of  his  hands, 
to  draw  home  that  of  another  climate. 

In  this  cafe  an  ill  word  may  change  plenty  into  want, 
and  by  a  ram  fentence  a  free  and  generous  fortune  may 
in  a  few  days  be  reduced  to  beggary.  How  little  does 
a  giddy  prater  imagine,  that  an  idle  phrafe  to  the  dif- 
favour  of  a  merchant,  may  be  as  pernicious  in  the  con- 
fequence,  as  the  forgery  of  a  deed  to  bar  an  inheritance 
would  be  to  a  gentleman  ?  Land  Hands  where  it  did 
before  a  gentleman  was  calumniated,  and  the  ftatc  of  a 
great  aclion  is  juft  as  it  was  before  calumny  was  offered 
to  diminifh  it,  ami  there  is  time,  place  and  occaiioa 
expected  to  unravel  all  that  is  contrived  againrt  thofe 
characters;  but  the  Trader  who  is  ready  only  for  pro- 
"bable  demands  upon  him,  can  have  no  armour  againft 
the  inquiiltive,  the  malicious,  and  the  envious,  who 
are  prepared  to  fill  the  cry  to  his  difhonour.  Fire  and 
/word  are  flow  engines  of  deftrucllon,  in  comparifon 
of  the  babbler  in  the  cafe  of  the  merchant. 

For  this  reafon  I  thought  it  an  imitable  piece  of  hu 
manity  of  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who  had 
great  variety  of  affairs,  and  ufed  to  talk  with  warmth 
enough  againft  gentlemen  by  whom  he  thought  himfelf 
ill  dealt  with  ;  but  he  would  never  let  any  thing  be 
urged  againft  a  merchant  (with  whom  he  had  any  differ 
ence)  except  in  a  court  of  juftice.  He  ufed  to  fay, 
that  to  fpeak  ill  of  a  merchant,  was  to  begin  his'fuit 
with  judgment  and  execution.  One  cannot,  I  think, 
fay  more  on  this  occafion,  than  to  repeat,  That  the  merit 
cf  the  merchant  is  above  that  of  all  oiher  fubjecls ;  for 
while  he  is  untouched  in  his  credit,  his  hand-wrhingis 
a  more  portable  coin  for  the  fervice  of  his  frllow- 
citizens,  and  his  word  the  gold  of  Ophir  to  the  country 
wherein  'he  reiides.  T* 

*  By  STEF. LE. 

f|f  No*:  7,  «'  The  Confederacy."  Money-Trap,  Mr.  Dogget ; 
Gripe,  Mr.  Bowen  ;  Dick,  Mr.  Booth  ;  Brafs,  Mr.  Pack  ;  Ciariffa, 
Mrs.  is-night ;  Araminta,  Mrs.  Porter  ;  Flippanta,  Mrs.  Bradfhawj 
Mrs.  Amlet,  Mrs*  Willis  j  and  Corinna,  by  Mrs.  Santlow. 
SFSCT.  la  fsfio, 

Saturday, 
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Vix  ea  ncftra  <VOCQ.<    •  Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  141. 

"  Thefe  I  fcarce  call  our  own." 

THERE  are  but  few  men,  who  are'not  ambi 
tious  of  diftinguifhing  themfelves  in  the!  nation 
or  country  where  they  live,  and  of  growing  con- 
fidcrable  among  thofe  with  whom  they  converfe.  There 
is  a  kind  of  grandeur  and  refpeft,  which  the  meanefl 
and  moft  infignificant  part  of  mankind  endeavour  to 
procure  in  the  little  circle  of  their  friends  and  acquaint 
ance.  The  pooretl  mechanic,  nay  the  man  who  lives 
upon  common  alms,  gets  him  his  fet  of  admirers,  and 
delights  in  thnt  fuperiority  which  he  enjoys  over  thofe 
who  are  in  fome  refpe&s  beneath  him.  This  ambition, 
which  is  natural  to  the  foul  of  man,  might  methinks 
receive  a  very  happy  turn;  and,  if  it  were  rightly  di 
rected,  contribute  as  much  to  a  perfon's  advantage,  as 
it  generally  does  to  his  uneafmeis  and  difquiet. 

1  mall  therefore  put  together  fome  thoughts  on  this 
fubjedl,  which  I  have  not  met  with  in  other  writers ;  and 
fhall  fet  them  down  as  they  have  occurred  to  me,  with 
out  being  at  the  pains  to  connect  or  methodife  them. 

ALL  fuperiority  and  preeminence  that  one  man  can 
have  over  another,  may  be  reduced  to  the  notion  of 
QJJALITY,  which,  confidered  at  large,  is  either  that  of 
Fortune,  Body,  or  Mind.  The  firii  is  that  which  con- 
fifls  in  birth,  title,  or  riches ;  and  is  the  moft  foreign 
to  our  natures,  and  what  we  can  the  leaft  call  our  own 
of  any  of  the  three  kinds  of  QUALITY.  In  relation  to  the 
Body,  QUALITY  arifes  from  health,  ftrength,  or  beauty  ; 
which  are  nearer  to  us,  and  more  a  part  of  ourfelves 
than  the  former.  QUALITY,  as  it  regards  the  mind,  has 
its  rife  from  knowledge  or  virtue;  and  is  that  which  is 
more  eflential  to  us,  and  more  intimately  united  with 
us  than  either  of  the  other  two. 

The 
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The  QUALITY. of  Fortune,  tho'  a  man  has  lefs  reafoit 
to  value  hinsfclf  uffon'  it  than  on  that  of  the  Body^or 
Mind,  is  however  the  kind  of  QUALITY  which  makes 
the  "moil  mining  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  world. 

As  virtue  is  the  moft  reafonable  and  genuine  fource 
of  honour,  we  generally  find  in  titles  an  intimation  of 
fome  particular  merit  that  mould  recommend  men  to 
the  .high  ftations  which  they  pofTels.  Holinefs  is 
afcribed  to  the  Pope  ;  Majefty  to  Kings  ;  Serenity  or 
Mildnefs  of  temper  to  Princes;  Excellence  or  Perfec 
tion  to  Amhailadors  ;  Grace  to  Archbilhops ;  Honour 
to  Peers;  Worfhip"  or  venerable  behaviour  to  Magi- 
ftrates  ;  and  Reverence,  which  is  of  the  fame  import  as 
the  former,  to  the  inferior  clergy. 

In  the  founders  of  great  families,  fuch  attributes  of 
Jhonour  are  generally  correfpondent  with  the  virtues  of 
the  perfon  to  whom  they  are  applied  ;  but  in  the  defcen- 
dents  they  are  too  often  the  marks  rather  of  grandeur 
than  of  merit.  The  ftamp  and  denomination  itill  con 
tinues,  but'the  intrinlic  value  i.s  frequently  loft. 

The  death-bed  fhews  the  emptinefs'  of  titles  in  a 
true  light.  A  poor  difpirited  fmner  Ires  trembling  under 
the  apprehenfions  of  the  ilate  he  is  entering  on  ;  and  is 
afked  by  a  grave  attendant  how  his  Holinefs  does  ? 
another  hears  himfelf  addreffed  to  under  the  titles  of 
Highnefs  or  Excellency,  who  lies  undrr  iuch  mean  cir- 
cumftances  of  mortality  as  are  the  difgrace  of  human 
nature.  Titles  at  fach  a  time  look  rather  like  infults 
and  mockery  than  refpecl. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  honours  are  in  this  world  under 
no  regulation  :  true  QUALITY  is  neglected,  virtue  is  op- 
prefied,  and  vice  triumphant.  The  laft  day  will  rec 
tify  this  diforder,  and  affign  to  every  one  a  ftation  fuit- 
able  to  the  dignity  of  his  character.  Ranks  will  be 
then  adj lifted,  and  precedency  fet  right. 

Methinks  we  mould  have  an  ambition,  if  not  to  ad 
vance  ourfelves  in  another  world,  at  leaft  to  prcferve 
our  poft  in  it,  and  outfhine  our  inferiors  in  virtue  here, 
that  they  may  not  he  put  above  us  in  a  Hate  which  is 
to  fettle  the  diftmftion  for  eternity. 

Men  in  fcripture  are  ca  I  led  ST  R  ANGERS  and  SOJOURN- 
JERS  UPON  EARTH,  and1  life  a  PILGRIMAGE.  Several 

heaihcn, 
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heathen,  as  well  as  chriftian  authors,  under  the  fame 
kind  of  metaphor,  have  reprefented  the  world  as  an 
inn,  which  was  only  defigned  to  furnifh  us  with  accom 
modations  in  this  our  paflage.  It  is  therefore  very  abfurd 
to  think  of  fetting  up  our  reft  before  we  come  to  our 
journey's  end,  and  not  rather  to  take  care  of  the  re- 
ception  we  fha.ll  there  meet,  than  t6  fix  our  thoughts  on 
the  little  conveniencies  and  advantages  which  we  enjoy 
one  above  another  in  the  way  to  it. 

Epicletus  makes  ufe  of  another  kind  of  allu/ion, 
which  is  very  beautiful,  and  wonderfully  proper  to  in 
cline  us  to  befatisfied  with  thepoft  in  which, Providence 
has  placed  us.  We  are  here,  fays  he,  as  in  a  theatre, 
where  every  one  has  a  part  allotted  to  him.  The  great 
duty  which  lies  upon  a  man  is  to  aft  his  part  in  per 
fection.  We  may  indeed  fay,  that  our  part  does  not 
fuit  us,  and  that  we  could  adl  another  better.  But  this 
(fays  the  Philofopher)  is  not  our  bufmefs.  All  that  we 
are  concerned  in  is  to  excel  in  the  part  which  is  given 
us.  Jf  it  be  an  improper  one,  the  fault  is  not  in  us,  but 
in  HIM  who  has  CAST  our  feveral  parts,  and  is  the 
great  difpofer  of  the  Drama*. 

The  part  that  was  acled  by  this  Philofopher  himfelf 
was  but  a  very  indifferent  one,  for  he  lived  and  died  a 
flave.  His  motive,  to  contentment  in  this  particular, 
receives  a  very  great  inforcement  from  the  abovemen- 
tioned  confideration,  if  we  remember  that  our  parts  in 
the  other  world  will  be  NEW  CAST,  and  that  man 
kind  will  be  there  ranged  in  different  Nations  of  fu- 
periority  and  preeminence,  in  proportion  as  they 
have  here  excelled  one  another  in  virtue,  and  performed 
in  their  feveral  polls  of  life  the  duties  which  belong  to 
them. 

There  are  many  beautiful  palfages  in  the  little  apo 
cryphal  boo!;,  intitled,  THE  WISDOM  op  SOLOMON, 
to  fct  for.h  the  vanity  of  honour,  and  the  like  tem 
poral  ,  bieflings  which  are  in  fo  great  repute  among 
men,  and  to  comfort  thofe  who  have  not  the  poffd- 
fcon  of  them.  It  reprefents  in  very  warm  and  noble 
terms  this  advancement  of  a  good  man  in  the  other 

*   Vi<J.  EPICTETI  EncbiriJ.  Cap.  23. 

world, 
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\vorld,  and  the  great  furprife  which  it  will  produce 
among  thofe  who  are  his  fuperiors  in  this.  *  Then 
fhall  the  righteous  man  ftand  in  great  bold nefs  before 
the  face  of  fuch  as  have  afflicted  him,  and  made  no 
account  of  his  labours.  When  they  fee  it  they  mall 
be  troubled  with  terrible  fear,  and  mall  be  amazed 
at  the  ftrangenefs  of  his  fakation,  fo  far  beyond  all 
that  they  looked  for.  And  they  repenting  and  groan 
ing  for  anguifh  of  fpirit,  fhall  fay  within  them- 
felves;  This  was  he  whom  we  had  fometime  ID  deri- 
iion,  and  a  proverb  of  reproach*  We  fools  account 
ed  his  life  madnefs,  ,and  his  end  to  be  without  ho 
nour.  How  is  he  numbered  among  the  children  of 
God,  and  his  lot  is  among  the  faints*  !' 
Jf  the  reader  would  fee  the  defcription  of  a  life  that 
is  patted  away  in  vanity  and  among  the  fhadovvs  of 
pomp  and  grcatnefs,  he  may  fee  it  very  finely  drawn  in 
the  fame  place  f.  In  the  mean  time,  fmce  it  is  necef- 
fary  in  the  prefent  conititution  of  things,  that  order 
and  diftinftion  mould  be  kept  in  the  world,  we  mould 
be  happy,  if  thofe  who  enjoy  the  upper  ftations  in  it, 
would  endeavour  to  furpafs others  in  virtue,  as  much  as 
in  rank,  and  by  their  humanity  and  condefcenfion  make 
their  fuperiority  eafy  and  acceptable  to  thofe  who  are 
beneath  them  ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  who  are 
in  meaner  pofts  of  life,  would  confider  how  they  may 
better  their  condition  hereafter,  and  by  a  juft  deference 
and  fubmifTiori  to  their  fuperiors,  make  them  happy  in 
thofe  bleffings  with  which  Providence  has  thought  tit  to 
diftinguiih  them.  C£ 

*  Wifd.  Ch.  v»  I, 5.  f  Ch.  v.  8. 14. 

^  By  ADD i SON,  Ckeljcu. 

•f-4-t  Nov.  8,  4<  The  Funeral.'1  Lord  Brumpton,  Mr.  Keenej 
Lcrd  Hardy,  Mr.  Cibber  j  Carnely,  Mr.  Wilks  ;  Trudy,  Mr.  MiJl,s  ; 
Sable,  Mr.  Johjifon  ;  Puzzlr,  Mr.  Eftcou-rt ;  Trim,  Mr.  Pinkcth- 
n^a:i  j  Lady  ^rumpten,  Mrs.  Rogers  j  Lady  Harriet,  Mrs.  Oldrkid  j 
Lady  Sharlot,  Mrs.  Porter;  Madam  D  Epinglc,  Mrs.  Bicknell  j 
Fardingal,  Mr.  Norris  5  and  Kate  Ma'chlock,  by  Mr.  Bullock. 

Nov.  9,  "  She  Would  if  She  Could."  Sir  O.  Cockwood,  Mr. 
Dogget  ;  Sir  J.  Jolly,  Mr.  Eftcourt ;  Courtall,  Mr.  Wilks;  Free 
man,  Mr.  Mills  ;  Rakehell,  Mr.  Bickerftaff  j  Lady  Cockwood, 
Mrs.  Knight ;  Ariana,  Mrs.  Porter;  Gattyj  Mrs.  Santlowj  and 
Sentry,  Mrs.  Saunders.  SPECT.  in  folia* 

Monday, 
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Rutnorefque  ferit  varios Virg.  J£n.  .xii.  228* 

"  A  thoufand  rumours  fpreads." 

«  S  I  R, 

WH  Y  will  you  apply  to  my  father  for  my  love  ? 
I  cannot  help  ic  if  he  will  give  you  my  per- 
fon ;  but  I  affure  you  it  is  not  in  his  power, 
nor  even  in  my  own,  to  give  you  my  heart.  Dear 
Sir,  do  but  confider  the  ill  confequence  of  fuch  a 
match;  you  are  fifty-five,  I  twenty-one.  You  area 
man  of  bufinefs,  and  mightily  converfant  in  arithme 
tic  and  making  calculations;  be  pleafed  therefore  con 
fider  what  proportion  your  fpirits  bear  to  mine,  and 
when  you  have  made  a  jufl  eftimate  of  the  necefTary 
decay  on  one  fide,  and  the  redundance  on  the  other, 
you  will  aft  accordingly.  This  perhaps  is  fuch  language 
as  you  may  not  expect  from  a  young  lady ;  but  my  hap- 
pinefs  is  at  flake,  and  I  mull  talk  plainly.  I  mortally 
hate  you ;  and  fo,  as  you  and  my  father  agree,  you  may 
take  me  or  leave  me  :  but  if  you  will  be  fo  good  as 
never  to  fee  me  more,  you  will  for  ever  oblige, 

*  S  1  R,  your  moil  humble  fervant, 

*  HENRIETTA.' 
'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

THERE  are  fo  many  artifices  and  modes  of  falfe 
wit,  and  fuch  a  variety  of  humour  difcovers  it- 
felf  among  its  votaries,  that  it  would  be  impoflibleto 
exhauft  fo  fertile  a  fubject,  if  you  would  think  fit  to 
refume  it.  The  following  inilances  may,  if  you  think 
fit,  be  added  by  way  of  Appendix  to  your  Difcourfes 
on  that  fubjeft  *. 

'  That  feat  of  poetical  activity  mentioned  by  Horace, 
of  an  author  who  could  compofe  two  hundred  verfes 
while  he  flood  upon  one  leg,  has  been  imitated  (as 

*  Sec  Vol.1.  N*  58—63. 

I  have 
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I  have  heard)  by  a  modern  writer;  who  priding  him- 
felf  on  the  hurry  of  his  invention,  thought  itnofmall 
addition  to  his  fame  to  have  each  piece  minuted  with 
the  exaft  number  of  hours  or  days  it  colt  him  in  the 
competition.  He  could  tails  no  praife  until  he  had  ac 
quainted  you  in  how  fhort  fpace  of  time  he  had  de- 
ferved  it ;  and  was  not  fo  much  led  to  an  cremation 
of  his  art,  as  of  his  difpatch. 

Accipe  fi  <vis, 

Accipiam  tabu/as;  detur  nobis  locus,  hora, 
Cujlodet :  <videamus  uter  plus  fcribere  poj(Jit. 

Hor.  i  Sat,  iv.  14* 

"  Here's  pen  and  ink,  and  time,  and  place;  let's  try, 
"  Whocan  writemoflj  andfafteit,  you  orl."    CREECK 

:  This  was  the  whole  of  his  ambition  ;  and  there— 

*  fore  I  cannot  but  think   the  flights  of  this  rapid  au- 
'  thor  very  proper  to  be  oppofed  to  thofe  laborious  no- 

*  things  w hich  you  have  obferved  were  the  delight  of  the 

*  German  wits,  and  in  which  they  fo. happily  got  rid 

*  of  fuch  a  tedious  quantity  of  their  time. 

'  1  have  known  a  gentkman  of  another  turn  of.hu- 
'  mour,  who,  defpifing  the  name  of  an  author,  never 

*  printed  his  works,   but  contradict  his  talent,  and  by 
'  the  help  of  a  very  fine  diamond   which  he  wore  on 

*  his  little   finger,  was  a  confiderable  poet  upon  glafs. 

*  He  had  a  very  good  epigrammatic  wit ;   and  there 

*  was  not  a  parlour  or  tavern-window  where  he  vifited 

*  or   dined    for   fome  years,    which    did   not    receive 
'  fome  fketches  or  memorials  of  it.     It  was   his  mif- 

*  fortune  at  laft   to  lofe  his  genius  and   his  ring  to  a 

*  /harper  at  play,  and  he  has  not  attempted  to  make  a 
'  verfe  fmce.  " 

'  But  of  all  contractions  or  expedients  for  wit,  I  ad- 
r  mire  that  of  an  ingenious  projector  whofebook  I  have 
'  feen.  This  virtuofo  being  a  mathematician,  has, 
c  according  to  his  tafle,  thrown  "the  art  of  poetry  into 
'  a  fhort  problem,  and  contrived  tables  by  which  any 
'  one  without  knowing  a  word  of  grammar  or  fenfe, 
s  may,  to  his  great  comfort,  be  able  to  compofe*  or 

*  rat  ho: 
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rather  to  ereft  Latin  verfes  *.  His  tables  are  a  kind  of 
poetical  logarithms,  which  being  divided  into  feveral 
'fquares,  and  all  infcribed  with  To  many  incoherent 
words,  appear  to  the  eye  fomewruit  like  a  fortune- 
telling  fcreen.  What  a  joy  muit  it  be  to  the  unlearned 
operator  to  find  that  thefe  words  being  carefully  col 
lected  and  writ  down  in  order  according  to  the  pro 
blem,  ftar,t  of  themfelves  into  hexameter  and  penta 
meter  verfes?  A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  iludent  in. 
aftrology,  meeting  with  this  book,  performed  the 
operation,  by  the  rules  there  fet  down  ;  heihewed' 
his  verfes  to  Jie  next  of  his  acquaintance,  who  hap 
pened  to  underitand  Latin  ;  and  being  informed  they 
defcribed  a  tempeft  of  "wind,  very  luckily  prefixed 
them,  together  with  a  tranflation,  to  an  almanac  he 
was  juil  then  printing,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have 
foretold  the  laft  great  ftorm  f, 

*  I  think  the  only  improvement  beyond  this,  would 
be  that  which  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham  J  men 
tioned  to  a  ftupid  pretender  to  poetry,  as  a  project,  of 
a  Dutch  -mechanic,  fy/'s;.  a  Mill  to  make  Verfes. 
Thi.<  being  rhemcit  compendious  method  of  all  which 
hav";  \rc  been  prooofed,  may  deferve  the  thoughts  of 
on  .  ein  <virtuoji  who  are  employed  in  new  difco- 
v  c  :'•'••  '.he  public  good  :  and  it  may  be  worth  the 
v.  .i  to  .  ••  milder,  whether  in  an  ifland  where  few 
are  cou  out  ,•.  ithout  being  thought  wits,  it  will  not 
be  a  common  benefit,  that  wit  as  well  as  labour 
fhould  be 


*  lam,  SIR,   your  humble  fervant,  &c.'  §. 

*  This  is  no  fi&ion  of  the  Spedlator's,  as  might  naturally  be  ima 
gined.  J  here  was  a  proje&or  of  this  kind,  named  JOHN  PKTER^ 
who  published  a  very  thin  pamphlet  in  ovo,  intitled  *'  Artificial  Ver- 
fifying,  a  new  way  to  make  Latin  Verfes.  Lond.  1678."  I  betters 
it  is  a  plan  of  his  fcheme  which  is  given  in  Nat.  Bailey's  Dictionary,. 
fol:"-t  under  the  word  HEXAMETER,  P, 

\  Viz.  November  26,  1703. 

I  George  Villicrs,  author  of  the  Rehearfal,  who  died  in  i6C;. 
Dean  Sw;fc  feems  to  have  borrowed  from  hence  his  wooden  engine. 
for  making  books  in  Gulliver's  Travels.  Pt.  3.  Ch.  5. 

§  This  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  John  HUGHES. 

Mr. 
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'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  OFTEN  dine  at  a  gentleman's  hou'fe,  where 
there  are  two  young  ladies  in  themlelves  very 
agreeable,  but  very  cold  in  their  behaviour,  becaufe 
they  underftand  me  for  a  perfon  that  is  to  break  my 
mind,  as  the  phrafeis,  veryfuddenly  to  one  of  them. 
But  I  take  this  way  to  acquaint  them  that  I  am  not  in 
love  with  either  of  them,  in  hopes  they  will  ufe  me 
with  that  agreeable  freedom  and  indifference  which 
they  do  all  the  reft  of  the  world,  and  not  to  drink  to 
one  another  only,  but  fometimes  caft  a  kinQ  look, 
with  their  fervice  to, 

'SIR,  your  humble  fervant.' 
'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

*  T  AM  a  young  gentleman,  and  take  it  for  a  piece 
4  A  of  good-breeding  to  pull  off  my  hat  when   I  fee 
'  any  thing  peculiarly  charming  in  any  woman,  whe- 
'  ther  I  know  her  or  not.    I  take  care  that  there  is  no- 

*  thing  ludicrous  or  arch  in  my  manner,  as  if  I  were 

*  to  betray  a  woman  into  a  falutation  by  way  of  jeft  or 
?  humour  ;  and   yet  except  I  am  acquainted  with  her, 
'  J  find  me  ever  takes  it  for  a  rule,  that  fhe  is  to  Took 
'  upon  this  civility  and  homage  I  pay  to  her  fuppofed 
'  merit,  as  an  impertinence  or  forwardnefs  which  fhe  is 
'  to  obferve  and  neglecl.    -I  wifh,  Sir,  you  would  fettle 
'  the  bufinefs  of  falutation  ;  and  pleafe  to  inform   me 
'  how  I  mail  refill  the  fudden  impulfe  I  have  to  be  civil 

*  to  what  gives  an  idea  of  merit;  or  tell  thefe  crea- 
'  tures  how    to  behave  themfelves  in    return   to  the 
'.  efteem   I   have  for  them.     My  affairs  are  fuch,  that 
«  your  decifion  will  be  a  favour  to  me,  if  it  be  only  to 

*  fave  the  unnecefTary  expence  of  wearing  out  my  hat 

*  fo  faft  as  I  do  at  prefent. 

«  I  am,  SIR,  yours,  T.  D.» 

'  P.  S.  There  are  fome  that  do  know  me,  and  won't 

*  bow  to  me.' 

f-J-f  Ncv.  10,  «  King  Lear."  The  King,  by  Mr.  Powell  J 
Clofter,  Mr.  Cibber  ;  Edgar,  Mr.  WUks  ;  Edmund,  Mr.,  Mills} 
K.entf  Mr.  Kecr.e ;  Cordelia,  Mifs  Shcrbourn  j  and  Gentleman 
Mr.  Pinkethman.  SPECT*  in  frlto. 

Taefday, 
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•Ab  Ovo 


Ufque  ad  Mala •  Hor.  Sat.  3.  1.  i.  v.  6. 

**  From  eggs,  which  firft  are  fet  upon  the  board, 
"  To  apples  ripe,  with  which  it  lail  is  ilor'd." 

WHen  I  have  finifhed  any  of  my  Speculations,  it 
is  my  method  to  confider  which  of  the  ancient 
authors  have  touched  upon  the  fubjecl  that  I 
treat  of.  By  this  means  I  meet  with  fome  celebrated 
thought  upon  it,  or  a  thought  of  my  own  expreffed  in 
.better  words,  or  fome  fimilitude  for  the  ill  nitration  of 
my  fubjeft.  This  is  what  gives  birth  to  the  motto  of 
a  Speculation,  which  I  rather  choofe  to  take  out  of  the 
poets  than  the  profe- writers,  as  the  former  generally 
give  a  finer  turn  to  a  thought  than  the  latter,  and  by 
couching  it  in  few  words,  and  in  harmonious  numbers, 
make  it  more  portable  to  the  memory. 

My  reader  is  therefore  fure  to  meet  with  at  leaft  one 
good  line  in  every  Paper,  and  very  often  finds  his  imagi 
nation  entertained  by  a  hint  that  awakens  in  his  memory 
ibme  beautiful  paflage  of  a  claflic  author. 

It  was  a  faying  of  an  ancient  Philofopher  *,  which  I 
find  Tome  of  oar  writers  have  afcribed  to  Queen  Eliza 
beth,  who  perhaps  might  have  taken  occafion  to  repeat 
it,  That  a  good  face  is  a  letter  of  recommendation.  It 
naturally  makes  the  beholders  inquifitive  into  the  per- 
fon  who  is  the  owner  of  it,  and  generally  prepoflefles 
them  in  his  favour.  A  handfome  motto  has  the  fame 
€ffec\.  Beiides  that  it  always  gives  a  fupernumerary 
beauty  to  a  Paper,  and  is  fometimes  in  a  manner  ne- 
ceflary  when  the  writer  is  engaged  in  what  may  appear 
a  paradox  to  v  ulgar  minds,  as  it  thews  that  he  is  fupported 
by  good  authorities,  and  is  not  fingular  in  his  opinion. 

*  ARISTOTLI,  or  according  to  fome  DIOGENES.     See  Diogenes 
iaertius, Lib.  5,  cap.  j.  n.  11, 

Imuft 
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I  muft  confefs,  the  motto  is  of  little  ufe  to  an  un 
learned  reade1-,  for  which  reafon  I  confider  it  only  as  A 
WORD  TO  THE  WISE.  But  as  for  my  unlearned  friends, 
if  they  cannot  reliih  the  motto,  I  take  care  to  make 
provision  for  them  in  the  body  of  my  Paper.  If  they 
<lo  not  underftand  the'fign  that  is  hung  out,  they  know 
very  well  by  it,  that  they  may  meet  with  entertainment 
in  the  houfe;  and  I  think  I  was  never  better  pleafed 
than  with  a  plain  man's  compliment,  who  upon  his 
friend's  telling  him  that  he  would  like  the  SPECTATOR. 
much  better  if  he  underftood  the  motto,  replied, 
"  That  good  wine  needs  no  bum." 

I  have  heard  -of  a  couple  of  preachers  in  a  country 
town,  who  endeavoured  which  fhould  outfhine  one 
another,  and  draw  together  the  greateft  congregation. 
One  of  them  being  well  verfed  in  the  Fathers,  ufed  to 
quote  every  now  and  then  a  Latin  fentence  to  his  illite 
rate  hearers,  who  it  feems  found  themfelves  fo  edified 
by  it,  that  they  flocked  in  greater  numbers  to  this  learn 
ed  man  than  to  his  rival.  The  other  finding  his  congre 
gation  mouldering  every  Sunday,  and  hearing  at  length 
what  was  the  occafion  of  it,  refolved  to  give  his  parifh 
a  little  Latin  in  his  turn;  but  being  unacquainted  with 
any  of  the  Fathers,  he  digefted  into  his  fermons  the 
whole  book  of  Qu&  Genus,  adding  however  fuch  expli 
cations  to  it  as  he  thought  might  be  for  the  benefit  of 
his  people.  He  afterwards  entered  upon  As  in  prafenti, 
which  he  converted  ia  the  fame  manner  to  the  uie  of 
hispariftiioners.  This  in  a  very  little  time  thickened  his 
audience,  filled  his  church,  and  routed  his  antagonift. 

The  natural  love  to  Latin,  which  is  fo  prevalent  in 
our  common  people,  makes  me  think  that  my  Specu 
lations  fare  never  the  worfe  among  them  for  that  little 
fcrap  which  appears  at  the  head  of  them;  and  what  the 
more  encourages  me  in  the  ufe  of  quotations  in  aji  un 
known  tongue,  is,  that  I  hear  the  ladies,  whofe  ap 
probation  1  value  more  than  that  of  the  whole  learned 
world,  declare  themfelves  in  a  more  particular  manner 
pleafed  with  my  Greek  mottos. 

Defigning  this  day's  work  for  a  di/Tertation  upon  the 
two  extremities  of  my  paper,  and  having  already  dif- 
patched  my  motto,  1  Jhall,  in  the  next  place,  difcourfe 

upon 
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•upon  thofe  fingle  capital  letters,  which  are  placed  at 
the  end  of  it,  and  which  have  afforded  great  matter  of 
{peculation  to  the  curious.  1  have  heard  various  con 
jectures  upon  this  fubject.  Some  tell  us  that  C  is  the 
mark  of  thofe  papers  that  are  written  by  the  clergy 
man,  though  others  afcribe  them  to  the  club  in  general  i 
That  the  papers  marked  with  R  were  written  by  my 
friend  Sir  ROGER  :  That  L  fjgnifies  the  lawyer,  whom 
I  have  defcribed  in  my  fecond  Speculation;  and  that  T 
Hands  for  the  trader  or  merchant.  But  the  letter  X, 
which  is  placed  at  the  end  of  fome  few  of  my  Papers, 
is  that  which  has  puzzled  the  whole  town,  as  they  can 
not  think  of  any  name  which  begins  with  that  letter, 
except  Xenophon  and  Xerxes,  who  can  neither  of  them 
be  fuppofed  to  have  had  any  hand  in  thefe  Speculations. 

In  anfwer  to  thefe  inquifitive  gentlemen,  who  have 
many  of  them  made  inquiries  of  me  by  letter,  I  mult  tell 
them  the  reply  of  an  ancient  philofopher,  who  carried 
fomething  hidden  under  fris  cloke.  A  certain  acquain 
tance  deiiring  him  to  let  him  know  what  it  was  he  co 
vered  fo  carefully;  "  I  cover  it,  fays  he,  on  purpofe 
"  that  you  ihould  not  know."  I  have  made  ufe  of 
thefe  obfcure  marks  for  the  fame  purpofe.  They  are 
perhaps,  little  amulets  or  charms  to  preferve  the  Paper 
againit  the  fafcination  and  malice  of  evil  eyes ;  for  which 
reafon  1  would  not  have  my  reader  furprifed,  if  here 
after  he  fees  any  of  my  papers  marked  with  a  Q^,  a  Zf 
a  Y,  an  &c.  or  with  the  word  ABRACADABRA *. 

1  mail,  however,  fo  far  explain  my felf  to  the  reader, 
as  to  let  him  know  that  the  letters,  C,  L,  and  X,  are 
cabalilttcal,  and  carry  more  in  them  than  it  is  proper 
for  the  world  to  be  acquainted  with.  Thofe  who  are 
verfed  in  the  philofophy  of  Pythagoras,  and  fwear  by 
the  Tetracbtjs,  that  is  the  number  FOUR  f,  will  know 

*  A  noted  charm  for  Agues:  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  Ba- 
filides,  an  heretic  of  the  fecond  century,  who  taught  that  very 
fublime  myfteries  were  contained  in  the  number  36^,  (viz.  not  only 
the  days  of  the  year,  but  the  different  orders  of  cekftial  beings,  &c.) 
to  which  number  the  Hebrew  letters  that  compofe  the  ward 
ABRACADABRA  are  faid  to  amount. 

-J-  See  Stanley's  Lives  of  the  Philofophers,  pa^e  527,  ad,  edit. 
3687.  folio. 

very 
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very  well  that  the  number  TEN,  which  is  fignified  by 
the  letter  X,  (and  which  has  fo  much  perplexed  the 
Town)  has  in  it  many  particular  powers  ;  that  it  is 
called  by  Platonic  writers  the  Complete  Number ;  that 
one,  two,  three,  and  four  put  together  make  up  the 
j>umberten;  and  that  ten  is  all.  But  thefe  are  not 
myfteries  for  ordinary  readers  to  be  Jet  into.  A  man 
muft  have  fpentmany  years  in  hard  ftudy  before  he  can 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  them. 

We  had  a  rabbinical  divine  in  England,  who  was 
chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  EiTex  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  that  had  an  admirable  head  for  fecrets  of  this 
nature.  Upon  his  taking  the  doctor  of  divinity's  de 
gree,  he  preached  before  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge, 
upon  the  FIRST  verfe  of  the  FIRST  chapter  of  the 
FIRST  book  of  Chronicles,  in  which,  fays  he,  you  have 
the  three  following  words, 

Adam,  Sheth,  Enofh. 

He  divided  this  fliort  text  into  many  parts,  and  by  dif- 
covering  feveral  myfteries  in  each  word,  made  a  moft 
learned  and  elaborate  difcourfe.  The  name  of  this  pro 
found  preacher  was  Dr.  Alabafter,  of  whom  the  reader 
may  find  a  more  particular  account  in  Dr.  Fuller's  book 
of  Englifh  Worthies  *.  This  inftance  will,  I  hope, 
convince  my  headers  that  there  may  be  a  great  deal 
of  fine  writing  in  the  capital  letters  which  bring  up 
the  rear  of  my  Paper,  and  give  them  fome  fatisfadion 
in  that  particular.  But  as  for  the  full  explication  of 
thefe  matters,  1  muft  icfer  them  to  time,  which  difco- 
vers  all  things.  Cf 

*  It  fecms  the  word  Adam  l^nifies  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
MAN  j  Slttb  fignifies  PLACED;  and  Enojh,  MISERY:  Hence 
this  profound  Do&or  (to  ufe  the  words  of  the  Hiftorian  referred  to) 
"  mined  for  a  my ft'ical  meaning,"  and  dug  out  this  moral  inference, 
thac  "  Man  is  placed  in  miieiy  or  pain."  See  Fuller's  Worthies 
of  Suffolk,  p-  70.  P. 

f  ByADDisoN,  dated  Cbelfta. 

•f-4-f  About  this  time,  thrice  running,  was  acted  at  Drury-Lane, 
a  new  Comedy  called  "  The  Wife's  Relief,  or  the  Hufband's  Cure." 
The  whole  play  new  drefTed.  At  the  Qvieen's  Theatre  in  the  Hay- 
Market,  the  Opera  called  Almahede.  The  part  of  Almanzor,  by 
•Mrs.  Barbier.  SPECT.  in  folio.  See  Sir  J.  HAWKINS'S  "  Hiftory 
cf  Mufic,"  Vol.  V.  p.  156. 

Wednefday, 
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Cur  alter  fratrum  ceffare,  £f?  ludere,  & 
Praferat  Herodis  falmetis  pinguibus-*- 

Hor.  2  Ep,  ii,  183. 

*f  Why,  of  two  brothers,  one  his  pleafure  loves, 
**  Prefers  his  fports  to  Herod's  fragrant  groves." 

CREECH. 

•  Air.   SPECTATOR, 

THere  is  one  thing  I  have  often  looked  for  in. 
your  Papers,  and  have  as  often  wondered  to 
find  myielf  dilappointed  ;  the  rather,  becaufe 
I  think  it  a  ftibject  every  way  agreeable  to  your  defign, 
and  by  being  left  unattempted  by  others,  feems  re- 
ierved  as  a  proper  employment  for  you  ;  I  mean  a 
difquifition,  from  whence  it  proceeds,  that  men  of 
the  brighteft  parts.,  and  moft  com prehenfive  genius, 
completely  furnifhed  with  talents  for  any  province  in 
human  affairs  ;  fuch  as  by  their  wife  leflbns  of  ceoo- 
nomy  to  others  have  made  it  evident,  that  they  have 
the  juftefl  notions  of  life,  and  of  true  fenfe  in  the 

conduft  of  it :  from  what  unhappy  contradictions 

caufe  it  proceeds,  that  perfonsthus  finifhed  by  nature 
and  by  art,  mould  fo  often  fail  in  the  management  of 
that  which  they  fo  well  underfland,  and  want  the 
addrefs  to  make  a  right  application  of  their  own  rules. 
This  is  certainly  a  prodigious  inconfiftency  in  beha 
viour,  and  makes  much  fuch  a  figure  in  morals  as  a 
monftrous  birth  in  naturals,  with  this  difference  only, 
which  greatly  aggravates  the  wonder,  that  it  happens 
much  more  frequently  ;  and  what  a  blemifh  does  it 
call  upon  wit  and  learning  in  the  general  account  of 
the  world  ?  And  in  how  difadvantageous  a  light  does 
it  expofe  them  to  the  bufy  clafs  of  mankind,  that 
there  mould  be  fo  many  inftances  of  perfons  who  have 
fo  conducted  their  lives  in  fpite  of  thefe  tranfcendent 
VOL.  III.  L  <  advan- 
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advantages,  as  neither  to  be  happy  in  themfelves,  nor 
ufeful  to  their  friends ;  when  every  body  fees  it  was 
intirely  in  their  own  power  to  be  eminent  in  both 
jhefe  characters  ?  For  my  part,  I  think  there  is  no 
reflection  more  aftonifhing,  than  to  confider  one  of 
thefe  gentlemen"  fpending  a  fair  fortune,  running  in 
every  body's  debt  without  the  lafl  apprehenfion  of  a 
future  reckoning,  and  at  laft  leaving  not  only  his  own 
children,  but  poffibly  thofe  of  other  people,  by  his 
means,  in  ftarving  circumftances ;  while  a  fellow, 
whom  one  would  fcarce  fufpect  to  have  a  human  foul, 
ftiall  perhaps  raife  a  vaft  eftate  out  of  nothing,  and 
be  the  founder  of  a  family  capable  of  being  very 
confiderable  in  their  country,  and  doing  many  il- 
luftrious  fervices  to  it.  That  this  obfervation  is  juft, 
experience  has  put  beyond  all  difpute.  But  though 
the  fact  be  fo  evident  and  glaring,  yet  the  caufes  of 
it  are  ft  ill  in  the  dark ;  which  makes  me  perfuade 
myfelf,  that  it  would,  be  no  unacceptable  piece  of 
entertainment  to  the  town,  to  inquire  into  the  hidden 
fources  of  fo  unaccountable  an  evil. 
<  I  am  S  I  R, 

'  Your  moft  humble  fervant.' 

WHAT  this  correfpondent  wonders  at,  has  been  mat 
ter  of  admiration  ever  fince  there  was  any  fuch  thing  as 
human  life.  Horace  reflects  upon  this  inconfiftency 
,very  agreeably  in  the  character  of  Tigellius  *,  whom  he 
makes  a  mighty  pretender  to  ceconomy,  and  tells  you, 
you  might  one  day  hear  him  fpeak  the  molt  philofophic 
things  imaginable  concerning  being  contented  with  a 
little,  and  his  contempt  of  every  thing  but  mere  ne- 
ceflaries ;  and  in  half  a  week  after  fpend  a  thoufand 
pounds.  When  he  fays  this  of  him  with  relation  to  ex- 
pence,  he  defcribes  him  as  unequal  to  himfelf  in  every 
other  circumftance  of  life.  And  indeed,  if  we  confider 
laviih  men  carefully,  we  mall  find  it  always  proceeds 
from  a  certain  incapacity  of  poffefling  themfelves,  and 
finding  enjoyment  in  their  own  minds.  Mr.  Dryden 
has  exprefled  this  very  excellently  in  the  character  of 

ZlMRI. 

*  See  Vol.  II,  N°  162. 

ff  A  man 
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"   A  man  fo  various,  that  he  feem'd  to  be 
'*  Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome. 
Siiff  in  opinion,  always  in  the  wrong, 
Was  every  thing  by  ftarts,  and  nothing  long; 
But  in  the  courfe  of  one  revolving  moon, 
Was  chyrniil,  fidler,  ftatefman,  and  buffoon. 
Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhiming,  drinking, 
Belides  ten  thoufand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking; 
Bleft  madman,  who  could  every  hoar  employ 
In  fomething  nesv  to  \vi(h,  or  to  enjoy! 
In  fquand'ring  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art, 
Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  defert." 

THIS  loofe  flate  of  the  foul  hurries  the  extravagant 
from  one  purfuit  to  another  ;  and  the  reafon  that  his 
expencea  are  greater  than  another's,  is,  that  his  wants 
are  alfo  more  numerous.  But  what  makes  fo  many  go 
on  in  this  way  to  their  *  livet  end,  is,  that  they  certainly 
do  not  know  how  contemptible  they  are  in  the  eyes  of 
the  reft  of  mankind,  or  rather,  that  indeed  they  are  not 
fo  contemptible  as  they  deferve.  Tully  fays,  it  is  the 
greateft  of  wicked nefs  to  lefl'en  your  paternal  eftate. 
And  if  a  man  would  thoroughly  confider  how  much 
wor.fe  than  banifhment  it  mult  be  to  his  child,  to  ride 
by  the  eitate  which  ihould  have  been  his  had  it 
not  been  for  his  father's  injuftice  to  him,  he  would  be 
fmitten  with  the  reflection  more  deeply  than  can  be 
underftood  by  any  but  one  who  is  a  father.  Sure  there 
can  be  nothing  more  afflicting,  than  to  think  it  had 
been  happier  for  his  fon  to  have  been  born  of  any  other 
man  living  than  himfelf. 

It  is  not  perhaps  much  thought  of,  but  it  is  certainly 
a  very  important  lefTon,  to  learn  how  to  enjoy  ordinary 
life,  and  to  be  able  to  relim  your  being  without  th'a 
tranfport  of  fome  paffion,  or  gratification  of  fome  appe 
tite.  For  want  of  this  capacity,  the  world  is  filled  with 
whetters,  tipplers,  cutters,  fippers,  and  all  the  nume 
rous  train  of  thofe  who,  for  want  of  thinking,  are  forced 
to  be  ever  exercifmg  their  feeling  or  tailing.  It  would 
be  hard  on  thisoccafion  to  mention  the  harmlefs  fmokers 
of  tobacco,  and  takers  of  fnuff. 

*  Life's. 
^  2 
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The  flower  part  of  mankind,  whom  my  correfpon- 
dent  wonders  mould  get  eftates,  are  the  more  imme 
diately  formed  for  that  purfuit.  They  can  expecl  dif- 
tant  things  without  impatience,  bocaufe  they  are  not 
carried  out  of  their  way  either  by  violent  paflion  or 
keen  appetite  to  any  thing.  To  men  addided  to  de- 
Jights,  bufinefs  is  an  interruption  ;  to  fuch  as  are  cold 
to  delights,  bufinefs  is  an  entertainment.  For  which 
reafon  it  was  faid  to  one  who  commended  a  dull  man 
for  his  application,  "  No  thanks  to  him  ;  if  he  had  no 
•'  bufinefs,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do."*  Tf 

*  See  Mr.  Bayne's  remarks  on  this  Paper  in  HUGHES'S  "  (Sor- 
M  refpondence,"  Vol.  I.  Let.  xvi.  p.  56. 
*J-  By  STEELE. 
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O  fuavis  Anima  !  qualetn  te  dicam  bonam 
Jlntebac  fuiJTe^  tales  cum  fint  reliquiae  !  * 

Pha^dr.  III.  i.  5. 

*'  O  fweet  foul  !  how  good  mufl  you  have  been  here- 
"  tofore,  when  your  remains  are  ib  delicious  !" 

WHEN  I  refledl  upon  the  various  fate  of  thofe 
multitudes  of  ancient  writers  who  flourifhed 
in  Greece  and  Italy,  I  confider  time  as  an  im- 
jnenfe  ocean,  in  which  many  noble  authors  are  intirely 
fvvallowed  up,  many  very  much  mattered  and  damaged, 
fome  quite  disjointed  and   broken  into  pieces,  while 
fomehave  wholly  efcaped  the  common  wreck  ;  but  the 
number  of  the  laft  is  very  fmall. 

Apparent rarinantes ingu rgitecva/}o.  Virg.yEn.  1  .v.  1 22. 
"  One  here  and  there  floats  on  the  vaft  abyfs." 

*  "  In  applying  to  the  poetical  remains  of  Sappho  the  two  lines 
cf  PhjediTis  contained  in  this  motto,  Mr.  Addifon  has  hit  upon  one 
of  the  moft  ? legant  and  happy  applications  that  perhaps  ever  was 
made  from  any  claiftc  author." 

EiTay  on  the  Genius  of  Pope, 
Among 
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Among  the  mutilated  poets  of  antiquity  there  is  none 
whofe  fragments  are  fo  beautiful  as  thofe  of  SAPPHO. 
They  give  us  a  tatle  of  her  way  of  writing,  which  is 
perfectly  conformable  with  that  extraordinary  character 
we  find  of  her  in  the  remarks  of  thofe  great  Critics  who 
were  converfant  with  her  works  when  they  were  inure. 
One  may  fee  by  what  is  left  of  them,  that  me  followed 
nature  in  all  her  thoughts,  without  defcending  to.  thofe 
little  points,  conceits,  and  turns  of  wit  with  which 
many  of  our  modern  Lyrics  are  fo  miferably  infected. 
Her  foul  feems  to  have  been  made  up  of  love  and 
poetry.  She  felt  the  paffion  in  all  its  warmth,  and  de- 
fcribed  it  in  all  its  fymptoms.  She  is  called  by  ancient 
authors  the  Tenth  Mufe ;  and  by  Plutarch  is  compared 
to  Cacus  the  fon  of  Vulcan,  who  breathed  out  nothing 
but  flame.  I  do  not  know  by  the  character  that  is 
given  of  her  works,  whether  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  that  they  are  loft.  They  are  filled  with  fuch 
bewitching  tendernefs  and  rapture,  that  it  might  have 
been  dangerous  to  have  given  them  a  reading. 

An  inconftant  lover,  called  Phaon,  occafioned  great 
calamities  to  this  poetical  lady.  She  fell  defperately  in 
love  with  him,  and  took  a  voyage  into  Sicily,  in  purfuit 
of  him,  he  having  withdrawn  himfelf  thither  on  pur- 
pofe  to  avoid  her.  Jt  was  in  that  ifland,  and  on  this 
cccafion,  fhe  is  fuppofed  to  have  made  the  Hymn  to 
Venus,  with  a  trariflation  of  which  I  (hall  prefent  my 
reader.  Her  hymn  was  ineffectual  for  procuring  that 
happinefs  which  fhe  prayed  for  in  it.  Phaon  was  flill 
obdurate,  and  SAPPHO  fo  tranfported  with  the  violence 
of  her  pafficn,  that  fhe  was  refolved  to  get  rid  of  it  at 
any  price. 

7  here  was  a  promontory  in  Acarnania  called  Leucate, 
on  the  top  of  which  was  a  little  temple  dedicated  to 
Apollo.  In  this  temple  it  was  ufual  /or  DESPAIRING 
Lovers  to  make  their  vows  in  fecret,  and  afterwards  to 
fling  themfelves  from  the  top  of  the  precipice  into  the 
lea,  where  they  were  fometirnes  taken  up  alive.  This 
place  was  therefore  called,  THE  LOVER'S  LEAP  ;  an4 
whether  or  no  the  fright  they  had  been  in,  or  the.  refo- 
Jution  that  could  pufli  them  to  fo  dreadful  aremedy, gr 
ille  bruifcs  which  they  often  received  in  their  fall, 
I*  3,  bani&ed 
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hanimed  all  the  tender  fentiments  of  love,  and  gave 
their  fpirits  another  turn  ;  thofe  who  had  taken  thi& 
leap  were  obferved  never  to  relapfe  into  that  paffion«r 
SAPPHO  tried  the  cure,  but  perifhed.  in  the  experiment. 
After  having  given  this  fhort  account  of  Sappho  fo 
jfar  as  it  regards  the  following  Ode,  I  fhall  fubjoin  the 
transition  of  it  as  it  was  fent  me  by  a  Friend  *  whole 
admirable  PASTORALS  and  WINTER-PIECE  have  been 
already  fo  well  received.  The  reader  will  find  in  it 
that  pathetic  fimplicity  which  is  fo  peculiar  to  him, 
and  fo  fuitable  to  the  Ode  he  has  here  tranflated.  This 
Ode  in  the  Greek  (befidcs  thofe  beauties  obferved  by 
Madam  Dacier)  hag  feveral  harmonious  turns  in  the 
words,  which  are  not  loft  in  the  Englifh.  1  muft  far 
ther  add,  that  the  tranflation  has  preferved  every  image 
and  fentiment  of  SAPPHO,  notwithstanding  it  has  all 
the  eafe  and  fpirit  of  an  original.  In  a  word,  if  the 
ladies  have  a  mind  to  know  the  manner  of  writing 
practifed  by  the  fo  much  celebrated  Sappho,  they  may 
here  fee  it  in  its  genuine  and  natural  beauty,  without 
any  foreign  or  affected  ornaments. 

An  HYMN  to  VENUS, 

I. 

"  O  Venus,  beauty  of  the  Ikies,. 

"  To  whom  a  thoufand  temples  rife, 

"  Gaily  falfe  in  gentle  fmiles, 

"  Full  of  love-perplexing  wiles  ; 

"  O  goddefs !  from  my  heart  remove 

"  The  wafting  cares  and  pains  of  love. 

II. 

'*  If  ever  thou  haft  kindly  heard 
"   A  fong  in  foft  diftrefs  preferr'd, 
•*'  Propitious  to  my  tuneful  Vow, 
"  O  gentle  goddefs  !  hear  me  now. 
"  Defcend  thou  bright,  immortal  gueit, 
"  In  all  thy  radiant  charms  confeft. 

*  AMBROSE  PHILIPS. — The  author  of  tfie  "  Hfiay  on  the 
«'  Writings  of  Pope"  thinks  both  this  and  Philips's  other  trauflation 
in  N°  229,  were  revifed  and  altered  by  Addifon  himfeif.  .  -The 
WINTER-PIECE  may  be  feen  in  TATLER,  Vol.  I.  N°  iz.  and 
Sec  i>i>£t;r.  Vol.  V.  N°  366. 

HI.  «  Thou 
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III. 

"  Thou  once  didft  leave  almighty  Jove, 
"  And  all  the  golden  roofs  above  : 
"  The  car  thy  wanton  fparrovvs  drew, 
"  Hovering  in  air  they  lightly  flew  ; 
"  As  to  my  bower  they  wing'd  their  way, 
"  I  faw  their  quivering  pinions  play. 

IV. 

"  The  birds  difmift  (while  you  remain^ 
ts  Bore  back  their  empty  car  again : 
"  Then  you  with  looks  divinely  mild, 
"  Jn  every  heavenly  feature  fmil'd, 
ft  And  afk'd  what  new  complaints  I  made, 
"  And  why  I  call'd  you  to  my  aid  ? 

V 

V    • 

"  What  frenzy  in  my  bofom  rag'd, 
'*  And  by  what  cure  to  be  affuag'd  ? 
*'  What  gentle  youth  I  would  allure, 
"  Whom  in  thy  artful  toils  fecure  ? 
"  Who  does  my  tender  heart  fubdue, 
"  Tell  me,  my  Sappho,  tell  me  who  ? 

VI. 

"  Tho*  now  he  fhuns  thy  longing  arms, 
"  He  foon  mail  court  thy  flighted  charms  ; 
"  Tho*  now  thy  offerings  he  defpife, 
"  He  foon  to  thee  mail  facrifice  ; 
"  Tho'  now  he  freeze,  he  foon  (hall  burn,, 
*'  And  be  thy  vidtim  in  his  turn. 

VII. 

*'  Celeftial  vifitant,  once  more 
"  Thy  needful  prefence  I  implore! 
**  In  pity  come  and  eaie  my  grief, 
"  Bring  my  diflemperM  fon1  relief, 
"  Favour  thy  fuppliant's  hidden  fires, 
"   And  give  me  all  my  heart  cleiires." 

Madam  ^Dacier  obferves,  there  is  fometliing  very 
pretty  in  that  circumftance  of  this  Ode,  wherein  VCKUS 
is  defcribed  as  fending  away  her  chariot  upon  her  ar 
rival  at  Sappho's  lodgings  to  denote  that  it  was  not 
a  fhort  tranfient  vifit  which  me  intended  to  make  her 
L  4  This 

. 
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This  ode  was  preferved  by  an  eminent  Greek  critic  *, 
who  inferted  it  intire  in  his  works,  as  a  pattern  of 
perfection  in  the  ftrudnre  of  it. 

Longinus  has  quoted  anotherOcle  of  this  great  Poetefs, 
which  is  likewise  admirable  in  its  kind,  and  has  been 
tr.inflated  by  the  fame  hand  with  the  foregoing  one. 
I  (hail  oblige  rny  reader  with  it  in  another  Paper  f .  In 
the  mean  while,  I  cannot  but  wonder,  that  thefe  two 
finimed  pieces  have  never  been  attempted  before  by  any 
of  our  own  countrymen.  But  the  truth  of  it  is,  th« 
compofitions  of  the  ancients,  which  have  not  in  them 
any  of  thofe  unnatural  witicifms  that  are  the  delight  or 
ordinary  readers,  are  extremely  difficult  to  render  into 
another  tongue,  fo  as  the  beauties  of  the  $riginal  may 
not  appear  weak  and  faded  in  the  tranflation,  C| 

*  Dionyfius  ef  Halicarnaflus,  IB  his  book  Dejirutfura  Orafit'ii^ 
$>..  202.  Lond.  1702.  -j-  Sec  N°  229. 
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—  Fulgent  e  trahit  conjirittos  glotia  curru 

Non  minus  ignctos  gemrojis—-  Her.   I  Sat.  vi.  23. 


"  Chain'd  to  her  fhining  car,  Fame  «raws 

"  'With  equal  whkl,  the  great  and  vulgar  thron-g.}* 

IF  we  look  abroad  upon  the  great  multitude  of  man 
kind,  and  endeavour  to  trace  out  the  principles  of 
adlion  in  every  individual,  it  will,  I  think,  feem 
highly  probable  that  AMBITION  runs  through  the  whole 
ipeciee,  and  that  every  man  in  proportion  to  the  vigour 
of  his  complexion  is  more  or  lefs  actuated  by  it.  it  is 
indeed  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with  men,  who, 
by  the  natural  beet  of  their  inclinations,  and  without 
the  difcipline  of  philofophy,  afpire  not  to  the  heights 
of  power  and  grandeur;  who  never  fet  their  hearts 
upon  a  numerous  train  of  clients  and  dependencies, 
nor  other  gay  appendages  of  grtatnefs  ;  who  are  con 

tented 
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tended  with  a  competency,  and  will  not  moleft  their 
tranquillity  to  gain  an  abundance,  But  it  is  not  there- 
fore  to  be  concluded  that  fuch  a  man  is  not  ambitious  ; 
his  defines  may  have  cut  out  another  channel,  and  de 
termined  him- to  other  purfuits  ;  the  motive  however 
may  be  full  the  fame  ;  and  in  thefe  cafes  like  wife  the 
man  may  be  equally  puihed  on  with  the  defire  of 
diilinclion. 

Though  the  pure  confcioufnefs  of  worthy  actions,  ab- 
ftracled  from  the  views  of  popular  applaufe,  .be  to  a  ge 
nerous  mind  an  ample  reward,  yet  the  defire  of  diftinc- 
tion  was  doubrlefs  implanted  in  our  natures  as  an  addi 
tional  incentive  to  exert  ourfelves  in  virtuous  excellence, 

This  paffion  indeed,  like  all  others,  is  frequently 
perverted  to  evil  and  ignoble  purpofes ;  To  thai  we  may- 
account  for  many  of  the  excellencies  and  follies  of  life 
upon  the  fame  innate  principle,  to  wit,  the  defire  of 
being  remarkable:  for  this,  as  it  has  been  differently 
cultivated  by  education,  ftudy  and  converfe,  will  bring 
forth  fuitable  effects  as  it  fills  in  with  an  ingenuous 
difpofition,  or  a  corrupt  mind.  It  does  accordingly  ex- 
prefs  itfelf  in  ads  of  magnanimity  or  felfifh  cunning,  as 
it  meets  with  a  good  or  a  weak  underft;mding, .  As  it  has 
been  employed  in  embellifhing  the  mind,  or  adorning 
the  outfide,  it^renders  the  man  eminently  praife-worthy 
or  ridiculous.  Ambition  therefore  is  not  to  be  confined 
only  to  one  paffion  or  purfuit ;  for  as  the  fame  humours, 
in  confUtutions  otherwife  different,  affeft  the  body  after 
different  manners,  fo  the  fame  afpiring  principle  within 
us  fometimes  breaks  forth  upon  one  object,  Ibmetimea 
upon  another. 

Jt  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  there  is  as  great  defire 
of  glory  in  a  ring  of  wrefllers  or  cudgel-players,  as  in 
any  other  more  refined  competition  for  fupe/iority,  No 
man  that  could  avoid  it,  would  ever  fuffer  his  head  to 
be  broken  but  out  of  a  principle  of  honour.  This  is  the 
fecret  fpring  that  pufhes  them  forward  ;  and  the  fupe- 
riority  which  they  gain  above  the  undiftinguifhed  many, 
does  more  than  repair  thofe. wounds  they  have  received 
in  the  combat.  It  is  Mr.  Waller's  opinion,  that  Julius 
Ca^far,  had  he  not  been  mailer  of  the  Roman  empire., 
would  in  all  probability  hate  made  an  excellent  wre&ler. 
L  5  * 
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ee  Great  Julius  on  the  mountains  bred, 
"  A  flock  perhaps  or  herd  had  led  ; 
*'  He  that  the  world  fubdu'd  had  been 
«*  But  the  beft  wreftler  on  the  Green." 

That  he  fubdued  the  world,  was  owing  to  the  accidents 
of  art  and  knowledge  ;  had  he  not  met  with  thofe  ad 
vantages,  the  fame  fparks  of  emulation  would  have 
kindled  within  him,  arid  prompted  him  to  dilHnguifh 
himfelf  in  fome  enterprife  of  a  lower  nature.  Since 
therefore  no  man's  lot  is  fo  unalterably  fixed  in  this 
life,  but  that  a  thoufaad  accidents  may  either  forward 
or  difappoint  his  advancement,  it  is,  methinks,  a  plea- 
fant  and  inoffenfive  Speculation,  to  coniidera  great  man 
as  divefled  of  all  the  adventitious  circumitances  of  for- 
tune,  and  to  bring  him  down  in  one's  imagination  to 
that  low  itation  of  life,  the  nature  of  which  bears  fome 
diftant  refemblance  to  that  high  one  he  is  at  prefent 
po/Tefied  of.  Thus  one  may  view  him  exercifing  in  mi 
niature  thofe  talents  of  nature,  which  being  drawn  out 
by  education  to  their  full  length,  enable  him  for  the 
difcharge  of  fome  important  employment.  On  th«- 
other  hand,  one  may  raife  uneducated  merit  to  fuch  a 
pitch  of  greatnefs  as  may  feem  equal  to  the  poflible  ex 
tent  of  his  improved  capacity. 

Thus  nature  furnifhes  a  man  with  a  general  appetite 
of  glory,  education  determines  it  to  this  or  that  parti 
cular  objeft.  The  defire  of  diftinclion  is  not,  I  think, 
in  any  inftance  more  obfervable  than  in  the  variety  of 
outfides  and  new  appearances,  which  the  rnodim  part 
of  the  world  are  obliged  to  provide,  in  order  to  make 
themfelves  remarkable  ;  for  any  thing  glaring  and  par 
ticular,  either  in  behaviour  or  apparel,  is  known  to 
have  this  good  effeft,  that  it  catches  the  eye,  and  will 
not  Aiffer  you  to  pnfs  over  the  perfon  fo  adorned  with 
out  due  notice  and  obfervation.  It  has  likewife,  upon 
this  account*  been  frequently  refented  as  a  very  great 
flight,  to  leave  any  gentleman  out  of  a  lampoon  or  fa- 
tire,  who  has  as  much  right  to  be  there  as  his  neigh 
bour,  becaufe  it  fuppofes  the  perfon  not  eminent  enough 
to  be  taken  notice  of.  To  this  paffionate  fondnefs  for 
diilin&ion  are  owing  various  frolickfome  and  irregular 

practices, 
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pra&ices,  as  fallyingout  into  nofturnal  exploits,  break 
ing  of  windows,  Tinging  of  catches,  beating  the  watch, 
fetting  drunk   twice  a  day,   killing  a  great  number  of 
orfes  ;  with  many  other  enterprifes  of  the  like  fiery 
nature :  for  certainly  many  a  man  is  more  rakifh  and 
extravagant  than  he  would  willingly  be,  were  there 
not  others  to  look  on  and  give  their  approbation. 

One  very  common,  and  at   the  fame  time  the  molt 
abfurd  ambition   that  ever  mewed  itfelf  in  human  na 
ture,  is  that  which  comes  upon  a  man  with  experience 
and  old  age,  the  feafon  when  it  might  be  expected   he 
Ihould  be  wifeft  ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  receive  any  of 
thofe  lefTening  circurnftances   which  do,  in  feme  mea- 
fure,  excufe  the  disorderly  ferments  of  youthful  blood  ; 
1  mean  the  paffion   for  getting  money  exclufive  of  the 
character  of  the  provident  father,  the  affectionate  huf- 
band,  or  the  generous  friend.     It   may  be  remarked, 
for  the  comfort  of  honeit  poverty,  that  this  defire  reigns 
mod  in  thofe  who  have   but   few  good  qualities  to  re 
commend   them.     This  is  a  weed  that  will  grow  in  a 
barren  foil.     Humanity,  good-nature,  and  the  advan 
tages  of  a  liberal  education,  are  incompatible  with  ava 
rice.  It  is  ftrange  to  fee  how  fuddenly  this  abjecl  paffion, 
kills  all  the  noble  fentiments  and  generous  ambitions 
that  adorn  human  nature;  it  renders  the  man' who  is 
over-run  with  it  a  pceviih  and  cruel  mafter,  a  fevere 
parent,  an  unfociable  hufband,  a  diftantand  miltruftful 
friend.     But  it  is  more  to  the  prefent  purpofe  to  con- 
fider  it  as  an  abfurd  paffion  of  the  heart,  rather  than  as 
a  vicious  affedlion  of  the  mind.     As  there  are  frequent 
inftances  to  be  met  with  of  a  proud   humility,  fo  this 
paffion,  contrary  to  mod  others,    affedts  applaufe,   by 
avoiding  all  mow  and  appearance;  for  this  reafon  it  will 
not  fcmetimes  endure  even  the  common  decencies  of 
apparel.     '«  A  covetous  man  will    call   himfclf  poor, 
"   that  you  may  footh  his  vanity  by  contradicting  him." 
Love  ami  the  defire  of  glory,  as  they  are  the  moil  na 
tural,  fo  they  are  capable  of  being  refined  into  the  moil 
delicate  and  rational  pailions.     It  is  true,  the  wile  man 
who  ftrikes  out  of  the  fecret  paths  of  a  private  life,  for 
honour  and  dignity,  allured  by  the  fplendour  of  a  court, 
and  the  unfelt  weight  of  public  employment,  whether 
L  6  he  - 
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he  fucceeds  in  his  attempts  or  no,  ufually   comes  near 
enough  to  this  painted  g^eatndfs  todifcern  thedawbing 
he  is  then  deiirous  of  extricating   himfelf  out  of  live 
hurry  of  life,  that  he  may  pafs  away  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in. tranquillity  and  retirement. 

Jt  may  be   thought  then  but  common  prudence  in   a 
man  not  to  change  a  better  ilate  for  a  worfe,   nor  ever 
IQ  quit  that  which  he  knows  he  (hall  take  up  again  with 
pleafure;  and   yet  if  human  life  be  not  a  litile  moved 
with  the  gentle  gales  of  hopes  and  fears,  there  may  be 
ibme  danger-of  its  llagnating  in  an  unmanly  indolence 
and  fecurity.     It  is   a   known  ftory  of  Domitian,    that 
after  he  hadpoflefied  himfelf  of  the  Roman  empire,  his 
defires  turned  upon  catching  flies.      Activs  and  mafcu- 
line  fpirits  in  the  vigour  oi  youth  neither  can  or  ought 
to  remain  at  reft.  Jf  they  debar  themfelves  from  aiming 
at  a  noble  object,   their  deiires  will  move  downwards, 
and  they  will  feel  themfelves  acluated  by  fome  low  and 
abject  pafiion.    Thus  if  you  cut  off  the  top  branches  of 
a  tree,  and  will  not  iufi'er  it  to  grow  any  higher,  it  will 
not  therefore  ceaie  to  grow,   but  will  quickly  (hoot  out 
at  the  bottom.     The   man  indeed  who  goes  into  the 
world  only  with  the  nairow  views  of  felf-intereft,  who 
catches  at  the  applaufe  of  an  idle  multitude,  as  he  can 
find  no  folid  contentment  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  fo 
he  deferves  to  meet  with  difappoiniments  in  his  way; 
but   he    who  is  actuated   by  a   noble  principle,  whcfe 
mind  is  fo  far  enlarged  as  to  take  in  the  profpect  of  his 
country's   good,  who   is   enamoured  with    that   praiie 
which  is  one  of  the  fair  attendants  of  virtue,  and  values 
not  thofe  acclamations  which  are  not  feconded  by  the 
impartial  teilimony  of  his  own  mind  ;  who  repines  not 
at   the  low  ftation  which  Providence  has  at  preient  al 
lotted  him,  but  yet  would  willingly  advance  himfeif  by 
juftiiiable  means   to  a  more  rifing  and    advantageous 
ground;  fuch  a    man  is  warmed  with  a  generous  emu 
lation  ;  it  is  a  virtuous  movement  in   him  to  wifli  and 
to   endeavour  that  his  power  of  doing  good  may   be 
equal  to  his  will. 

The  man  who  is  fitted  out  by  nature,  and  fent  into 
the  world  with  great  abilities,  is  capable  of  doing  great 
good  or  mifchief  in  it.  Jt  ought  therefore  to  be  the 

care 
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care  of  education  to  infufe  into  the  untainted  youth 
early  notices  of  jullice  and  honour,  that  fo  the  pofiible 
advantages  of  good  parts  may  not  take  an  evil  tarn, 
nor  be  perverted  to  bale  and  unworthy  purpofes.  It  is 
the  buiinefs  of  religion  and  pbilofophy  not  fo  much  to 
extinguifh  our  palftons,  as  to  regulate  and  direct  them 
te  valuable  we  il-chofen  objects.  When  thefe  have  point 
ed  out  to  us  which  courie  we  may  lawfully  freer,  it  is  no 
harm  to  fet  out  ail  our  fell  j  if  the  ftorms  and  tempers 
of  adverfity  mould  rife  upon  us,  and  not  fuffer  us  to 
make  the  haven  where  we  wou'd  be,  it  will  however 
prove  no  fmatl  confoladon  to  us- in  thefe  circumllances, 
that  we  have  neither  miftaken  our  courfe,  nor  fallen  in 
to  calamities  of  our  own  proem  ing. 

Religion  therefore  (were  we  to  confider  it  no  farther 
than  as  it  interpofes  in  the  affairs  of  this  life)  is  highly 
valuable,  and  worthy  of  great  veneration  ;  as  it  fettles 
the  various  pretenfions,  and  otherwife  interfering  in- 
terefts  of  mortal  men,  and  thereby  confults  the  hannony 
and  order  of  the  great  community ;  as  it  gives  a  man 
room  to  play  his  part,  and  exert  his  abilities ;  as  it 
animates  to  aclions  truly  laudable  in  the"mfelves,  in  their 
effects  Beneficial  to  fociety  ;  as  it  infpires  rational  am 
bition,  COM  efts  love,  and  elegant  defire.  Z  *. 

*  By  Mr.  Jobn  HUGUKS.  N9  46^,  Vol.  VI.  lettered  Z.  fug. 
gefts  a  probable  co:i}odlare,  that  the  chruafter  of  M^n'tiui  there 
hue  y  drav.'n,  was  the  tribute  of  Mr.  John  HUGHES'S  gratitude  and 
I'iicndihi  to  Lord  CO\,\TER. 
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Nullum  numen  ale  ft  Ji  Jit  Prudentia 

Juv.  Sat.  x.  365. 
"  Prudence  fupplies  the  want  of  every  God,"  ' 

I  Have  often  thought  if  the  minds  of  men  were  laid 
open,  we  mould  fee  but   little  difference  between 
that  of  the  wife  man  and  that  of  the  fool.     There 
are  infinite  REVERIES,  numberlefs  extravagancies,  and 

a  per* 
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a  perpetual  train  of  vanities  which  pafs  through  both. 
The  great  difference  is  that  the  firlt  knows  how  to 
pick  and  cull  his  thoughts  for  converfation,  by  fup- 
preffing  fome,  and  communicating  others;  whereas  the 
other  lets  them  all  indifferently  fly  out  in  words  *.  This 
fort  of  difcretion,  however,  has  no  place  in  private 
converfation  between  intimate  friends.  On  fuch  occa- 
fions  the  wifeft  men  very  often  talk  like  the  weakeft  j 
for  indeed  the  talking  with  a  friend  is  nothing  elfe  but 

THINKING    ALOUD. 

Tully  has  therefore  very  juftly  expofed  a  precept  de 
livered  by  fome  ancient  writers,  That  a  man  mould 
live  with  his  enemy  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  might  leave 
him  room  to  become  his  friend  ;  and  with  his  friend 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  if  he  became  his  enemy,  it 
ihould  not  be  in  his  power  to  hurt  him.  The  firil  part 
of  this  rule,  which  regards  our  behaviour  towards  an 
Enemy,  is  indeed  very  reafonable,  as  well  as  very  pru 
dential  ;  but  the  latter  part  of  which  regards  our  be 
haviour  towards  a  Friend,  favours  more  of  cunning 
than  of  difcretion,  and  would  cut  a  man  off  from  the 
greateit  pleafures  of  life,  which  are  the  freedoms  of 
converfation  with  a  bofom  friend.  Befides  that  when  a 
friend  is  turned  into  an  enemy,  and,  as  the  Son  of 
Sirach  calls  him  f  '*  a  Bewrayer  of  Secrets,"  the  world 
is  juft  enough  to  accufe  the  perfidioufnefs  of  the  friend, 
rather  than  the  indifcretion  of  the  perfon  who  confided 
in  him. 

Difcretion  does  not  only  mew  itfelf  in  words,  but  in 
all  the  circumftances  of  aelion  ;  and  is  like  an  under- 
agent  of  Providence,  to  guide  and  direcl  us  in  the  or 
dinary  concerns  of  life. 

There  are  many  more  mining  qualities  in  the  mind 
of  man,  but  there  is  none  fo  ufeful  as  DISCRETION  ; 
it  is  this  indeed  which  gives  a  value  to  all  the  reft, 
which  fets  them  at  work  in  their  proper  times  and 
plac-s,  and  turns  them  to  the  advantage  of  the  perfon 
who  is  poffeiied  of  them.  Without  it  learning  is 
pedantry,  and  wit  impertinence;  virtue  itfelf  looks 

*  The  meaning  is,  a  wife  man  thinks  all  that  he  fays,  and  a  foci 
fays  all  that  he  thinks . 
f  Ecclus.  vi.  9.  xxvii.  17. 

like 
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like  weaknefs ;  the  beft  parts  only  qualify  a  man  to 
be  more  fprightly  in  errors,  and  a&ive  to  his  own 
prejudice. 

Nor  does  Difcretion  only  make  a  man  the  matter  of 
his  own  parts,  but  of  other  mens.  The  difcreet  man 
finds  out  the  talents  of  thofe  he  convcrfes  with,  and 
knows  how  to  apply  them  to  proper  ufej.  Accordingly 
if  we  look  into  particular  communities  and  Jivifions  of 
men,  we  may  obferve  that  it  is  the  difcreet  rmn,  not 
the  witty,  nor  the  learned,  nor  the  brave,  who  guides 
the  converfation,  and  gives  meafures  to  the  fociety.  A 
man  with  great  talents,  but  void  of  difcretion,  is  like 
Polyphemus  in  the  fable,  tfrcng  and  blind,  endued 
with  an  irreiiilible  force,  which  for  want  of  fight  is  of 
no  ufe  to  him. 

Though  a  man  has  all  other  perfections,  and  wants 
Difcretion,  he  will  be  of  no  great  confequence  in  the 
world  ;  but  if  he  has--  this  fmgle  talent  in  perfection, 
and  but  a  common  (hare  of  others,  he  may  do  what  he 
pleafes  in  his  particular  ftation  of  life. 

At  the  fame  time  that  I  think  Difcretion  the  moil 
ufeful  talent  a  man  can  be  mafler  of,  Hook  upon  Cun 
ning  to  be  the  accomplifhment  of  little,  mean,  unge 
nerous  minds.  Difcretion  points  out  the  nobleft  ends 
to  us,  and  purfues  the  moil  proper  and  1-audable  me 
thods  of  attaining  them  :  Cunning  has  only  private 
felfim  aims,  and  flicks  at  nothing  which  may  make 
them  fucceed.  Difcretion  has  large  and  extended 
views,  and  like  a  well-formed  eye,  commands  a  whole 
horizon  :  Cunning  is  a  kind  of  fhort-fightednefs,  that 
difcovers  the  minuteft  objects  which  are  near  at  hand, 
but  is  not  able  to  discern  things  at  a  diftance.  Dif 
cretion,  the  more  it  is  discovered,  gives  a  greater  au 
thority  to  the  perfon  who  poiTefies  it  :  Cunning,  when 
it  is  once  detected,  lofes  its  force,  and  makes  a  man 
incapable  of  bringing  about  even  thofe  events  which 
he  might  have  done,  had  he  patted  only  for  a  plain 
mr.n.  Difcretion  is  the  perfection  of  reafon,  and  a 
guide  to  us  in  all  the  duties  of  life  ;  Cunning  is  a 
kind  of  initincl,  that  only  looks  out  after  our  imme 
diate  intereli  and  welfare.  Difcretion  is  only  found  in 
men  of  ftrong  fenfe  and  good  undej Handings :  Cun 
ning 
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ning  is  ofien  to  be  met  with  in  brutes  themfelves, 
and  in  perfons  who  are  but  the  feweit  removes  from 
them.  In  fhort,.  Cunning  is  only  the  mimick  of  Dif- 
cretion,  and  may  pafs  upon  weak  men,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  vivacity  is  often  miitaken  for  wit,  and  gra 
vity  for  vviidom. 

The  ca{!  of  mind  which  is  natural  to  a  Difcreet  man, 
makes  him  look  forward  into  futurity,  and  confider 
what  will  be  his  condition  millions  of  ages  hence,  as 
well  as  what  it  i^  at  prefent.  He  knows  that  the  mifery 
or  happinefs  which  are  referved  for  him  in  another 
world,  lofe  nothing  of  their  reality  by  being  placed 
at  fo  great  diftancc  from  hiin.  The  objects  do  not  ap 
pear  little  to  him  becaufe  they. are  remote.  tie  confi- 
ders  that  thofe  pleafures  and  pains  which  lie  hid  in  eter 
nity,  approach  nearer  to  him  every  moment,  and  will 
be  prefent  with  him  in  their  full  weight  and  meafurc, 
as  much  as  thofe  pains  and  pleafures  which  he  feels  at 
this  very  iuftant.  For  this  reafon  he  is  careful  to  fe- 
cure  to  himfelf  that  which  is  the  proper  happinefs  of 
feis  nature,  and  the  ultimate  defign  of  his  being.  He 
carries  his  thoughts  to  trie  end  of  every  action,  and 
confiders  the  molt  diftanfas  well  as  the  molt  immedi 
ate  effects  of  it.  He  fuperfedes  every  little  profpectof- 
gain  and  advantage  which  oifers  itfclf  here,  if  he  does- 
not  find  it  consilient  with  his  views  of  an  hereafter.  In 
a  word,  his  hopes  are  full  of  immortality,  his  fchemes  - 
are  large  and  glorious,  and  his  conduct  fuitable  to  one 
who  knows  his  true  intereft,  and  how  to  purfue  it  by. 
proper  methods. 

1  have,  in  this  Efiay  upon  DISCRETION,  considered  it 
both  as  an  accompli  foment  and  as  a  virtue,  and  have 
therefore  defcnbed  it  in  its  full  extent;  not  only  as  it 
is  converfant  about  worldly  affairs,  but  as  it  regards 
our  whole  exiftence;  not  only  as  it  is  the  guide  of^a  • 
mortal  creature,  but  as  it  is  in  general  the  director  of 
a  reafonable  being.  It  is  in  this  light  that  Discretion 
is  represented  by  the  wife  man,  who  fometimes  men 
tions  it  under  the  name  of  Discretion,  and  fometimcs 
under  that  of  Wifdom.  It  is  indeed  (as  defcribed  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  Paper)  the  greateit  wifdom,  but 
at  the  fame  time  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  attain. 

.Its 
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Its  advantages  are  infinite,  but  its  acquilition  eafy  ;  or 
to  fpeak  of  her  in  the  words  of  the  Apocryphal  Writer 
whonrl  quoted  in  my  laft  Saturday's  Paper  *,  "  VVifdom 
is  glorious,  and  never  fadeth  away,  yet  ihe  is  eafily 
feeri  of  them  that  love  her,  and  found  of  fuch  as 
feek  her,  She  prevented)  them  that  define  her,  in 
making  herfelf  firft  known  unto  them.  He  that 
feeketh  her  early,  fhall  have  no  great  travel :  for 
he  mall  find  her  fitting  at  his  doors.  To  think 
therefore  upon  her  is  perfection  of  wsfdorn,  and 
whofo  watcheth  for  her  fhall  quickly  be  without  care* 
For  fhe  goeth  about  feeking  fuch  as  are  worthy  of 
her,  fheweth  herfelf  favourably  unto  them  in  the 
ways,  and  meeteth  them  in  every  thought.'*  Cf 

*  Wifdom  of  Solomon,  Ch.  VI.  ver.  12—16. 
•j~  By  ADD i SON }  dated  it  feems  homCbe/fca. 
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—  Mufum  eft  piftura  poema. 

"   A  picture  is  a  poem  without  words." 

|  "V"  Have  very  often  lamented  and  hinted  my  for  row 

in  feveral  Speculations,  that  the  Art  of  Painting 

•*-  is  made  fo  little  ufeof  to  the  improvement  of  our 

Manners.     When  we  confider  that  it  places  the  aclion 

of 

*  t(  Do  you  read  the  SPECT  «.TO»  s  ?  I  never  do  5  they  never 
«•<  come  in  my  way  }  I  go  to  no  coftee-houfesL.  They  fay  abundance, 
4<  of  them  are  very  pretty  ;  they  are  going  to  be  printed  in  fmall 
**  volumes;  I'll  bring  them  over  with  me." 

Letter  of  Swift  to  Mrs.  Johnfon,  dated  Nov.  18,  1711, 

•f  This  Speculation  was  written,  with  the  generous  dcflgn  of  pro 
moting  a  Subfcription  juft  then  fet  on  foot  for  having  the  Car 
toons  of  Raphael  copied  and  engraved  by  Signicr  Nicola  Dorigny, 
who  had  been  invited  over  from  Rome  by  Several  of  the  nobility, 
and  to  whom  the  queen  had  given  her  licence  for  that  purpofe.  In 
his  Prepcfais  (rn'inie,d  at  the  end  of  fome  of  the  original  Spccla- 

tor?) 
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of  the  perfon  reprefented  in  the  moll  agreeable  afpect 
imaginable,  that  it  does  not  only  exprefs  the  paflion  or 
concern  as  it  fits  upon  him  who  is  drawn,  but  has  un 
der  thofe  features  the  height  of  the  painter's  imagina 
tion,  What  ftrong  images  of  virtue  and  humanity  might 
we  not  expect  would  be  inftilled  into  the  mind  from 
the  labours  of  the  pencil  ?  there  is  a  Poetry  which 
would  be  underitood  with  much  lefs  capacity,  and  lefs 
expence  of  time,  than  what  is  taught  by  writings ;  but 
the  ufe  of  it  is  generally  perverted,  and  that  admirable 
ftill  proftituted  to  the  bafeft  and  moft  unworthy  ends. 
Who  is  the  better  man  for  beholding  the  moft  beautiful 
Venus,  the  beft  wrought  Bacchanal,  the  images  of 
fleeping  Cupids,  languishing  nymphs,  or  any  of  the 
reprefentations  of  gods,  goddefles,  demigeds,  fatyrs, 
Polyphemes,  fphynxes,  or  fawns  ?  but  if  the  virtues 
and  vices,  which  are  fometimes  pretended  to  be  repre 
fented  under  fuch  draughts,  were  given  us  by  the 
Painter  in  the  characters  of  real  life,,  and  the  perfonsof 
men  and  women  whofe  actions  have  rendered  them 
laudable  or  infamous ;  we  mould  not  fee  a  good  hiito- 
ry-piece  without  receiving  an  inftrudtive  lecture.  There 
needs  no  other  proof  of  this  truth,  than  the  teftimony 
of  every  reafonable  creature  who  has  feen  the  Cartoons 
in  her  majefty's  gallery  at  Hampton-Court.  Thefeare 
reprefentations  of  no  lefs  actions  than  thofe  of  our 
bleffed  Saviour  and  his  Apoilles.  As  I  now  fit  and  re 
collect  the  warm  images  which  the  admirable  Raphael 
has  raifed,  it  is  impoflible  even  from  the  faint  traces 
in  one's  memory  of  what  one  has  not  feen  thefe  two 
years,  to  be  unmoved  at  the  horror  and  reverence  which 
appear  in  the  whole  aftembly  when  the  mercenary  man 
fell  down  dead ;  at  the  amazement  of  the  man  born 
blind,  when  he  firil  receives  fight;  or  at  the  gracelefs 
indignation  of  the  forcerer,  when  he  is  ftruck  blind. 
The  lame  when  they  firft  find  flrength  in  their  feet, 
Hand  doubtful  of  their  new  vigour.  The  heavenly  Apoftles 

tors)  this  artifl  offers  to  deliver  eight  plates,  nineteen  inches  high, 
and  from  twenty-five  or  thirty  inches  long,  for  four  guineas  fub- 
fcription  j  although,  he  lays,  the  prints  of  Alexander's  Battles  af 
ter  Le-brun,  being  but  five  in  number,  are  frequently  fold  for 
twenty  guineas,  &c. 

appear 
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a'-ppear  afting  thefe  great  things,  with  a  deep  fenfe 
of  the  infirmities  which  they  relieve,  but  no  value  of 
themfelves  who  adminiiter  to  their  weaknefs.  They 
know  themfelves  to  be  but  inftruments  ;  and  the  gene 
rous  diflrefs  they  are  painted  in  when  divine  honours 
are  offered  to  them,  is  a  reprefentatton  in  the  molt  ex- 
qtiifite  degree  of  the  Beauty  of  Holinefs.  When  Sr, 
Paul  is  preaching  to  the  Athenians,  with  what  won 
derful  art  are  almoft  all  the  different  tempers  of  man 
kind  reprefented  in  that  elegant  audience  ?  you  fee  one 
credulous  of  all  that  is  faid ;  another  wrapt  up  in  deep 
fufpenfe;  another  faying  there  is  fome  reafon  in  what 
he  fays  ;  another  angry  that  the  Apoftle  deftroys  a  fa 
vourite  opinion  which  he  is  unwilling  to  give  up  ;  ano 
ther  wholly  convinced  and  holding  out  his  hands  in 
rapture  ;  while  the  generality  attend,  and  wait  for  the 
opinion  of  thofe  who  are  of  leading  characters  in  the 
afiembly.  I  will  not  pretend  fo  much  as  to  mention 
that  chart  on  which  is  drawn  the  appearance  of  our 
blefTed  Lord  afcer  his  refurredion.  Prefent  authority, 
late  fufFerings,  humility  and  majefty,  defpotic  com 
mand,  and  divine  love,  are  at  once  feated  in  his  celef- 
tiai  afpecl.  The  figures  of  the  eleven  Apoftles  are  all 
in  the  fame  paflion  of  admiration,  but  difcover  it  dif 
ferently  according  to  their  characters.  Peter  receives 
his  mailer's  orders  on  his  knees  with  an  admiration 
mixed  with  a  more  particular  attention.  The  two  next 
with  a  more  open  ecftafy,  though  (till  conftrained  by 
the  awe  of  the  divine  prefence.  The  beloved  difciple, 
whom  I  take  to  be  the  right  of  the  two  firft  figures,  has 
in  his  countenance  wonder  drowned  in  love  ;  and  the 
lall  perfonage,  whofe  back  is  towards  the  fpe&ators, 
and  his  fide  towards  the  prefence,  one  would  fancy  to 
be  St.  Thomas,  as  abafhed  by  the  confcience  of  his 
former  difiidence  ;  which  perplexed  concern  it  is  pof- 
fible  Raphael  thought  too  hard  a  tafk  to  draw,  but  by 
this  acknowledgment  of  the  difficulty  to  defcribe  it. 

The  whole  work  is  an  exercife  of  the  higheft  piety  in 
the  Painter  ;  and  all  the  touches  of  a  religious  mind 
are  exprefTed  in  a  manner  much  more  forcible  than  can 
poflibly  be  performed  by  the  moft  moving  eloquence. 
Thefe  invaluable  pieces  are  very  juftly  in  the  hands  of 

the 
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the  greateft  and  moft  pious  fovereign  in  the  world  ;  and 
cannot  be  the  frequent  object  of  every  one  at  their  own 
Jeifure  :  but  as  an  engraver  is  to  the  painter  what  a 
printer  is  to  the  author,  it  is  worthy  her  majefty's  name, 
that  me  has  encouraged  that  noble  artift,  Monfieur 
Dorigny,  to  publifh  thefe  works  of  Raphael.  We 
have  of  this  gentleman  a  piece  of  the  Transfiguration, 
which,  I  think,  is  held  a  work  fecond  to  none  in  the 
world. 

Methinks  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  our  people  of 
condition  after  their  large  bounties  to  foreigners  of  no 
name  or  merit,  ihould  they  overlook  this  occafion  of 
having,  for  a  trifling  fubfcription,  a  work  which  it  is 
impoffible  for  a  man  of  fenfc  to  behold,  without  being 
warmed  with  the  nobleft  fentiments  that  can  beinfpired 
by  love,  admiration,  compaffion,  contempt  of  this 
world,  and  expectation  of  a  better. 

It  is  certainly  the  greateft  honour  we  can  do  our 
country,  to  diitinguifh  ftrangers  of  merit  who  apply  to 
us  with  modelly  and  diffidence,  which  generally  ac 
companies  merit.  No  opportunity  of  this  kind  ought 
to  be  neglected  ;  and  a  modeft  behaviour  mould  alarm 
us  to  examine  whether  we  do  not  lofe  fomething  excel 
lent  under  that  difad  vantage  in  the  porTeftbr  of  that 
quality.  My  fkili  in  paintings,  where  one  is  not  "di 
rected  by  the  pafiion  of  the  pictures,  is  fo  inconfidera- 
ble,  that  1  am  in  very  great  perplexity  when  1  offer  to 
fpeak  of  any  performances  of  painters  of  landfcapes, 
buildings,  or  iingle  figures.  This  makes  me  at  a  lofs 
how  to  mention  the  pieces  which  Mr.  Boul  expofes  to 
fale  by  auction  on  Wednefday  next  in  Chan.dois-ftreet  i 
but  having  heard  him  commended  by  thofe  who  have 
bought  of  him  heretofore  for  great  integrity  in  his  deal 
ing,  and  overheard  him  himfelf  (though  a  laudable 
painter)  fay,  Nothing  of  his  own  was  fit  to  come  into 
the  room  with  thofe  he  had  to  fell,  I  feared  I  mould 
lofe  an  occafion  of  ferving  a  man  of  worth,  in  omitting 
to  fpeak  of  his  auction.  T* 

*  By  STEELE. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

There  13  arrived  from  Italy  a  painter,  who  acknowledges  himfelf 
the  gieateft  perfon  of  the  age  in  that  art,  and  is  willing  to  be  as  re 
nowned  in  this  ifland,  as  he  declares  he  is  in  foreign  parts.  The 
iXuCt«>i  paints  the  poor  for  nothing.  SPECT.  in  foli«» 

Tuefday, 
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N°  227     Tuefday,  November  20,  1711. 


caJ-w,   T«  ye  jx«>  reoi'  <*y 

Theocr.  Idyl.  in.  24. 

Wretch  that  I  am  !  ah,  whither  mall  I  go  ? 
Will  you  net  hear  me,  nor  regard  my  woe  ? 
I'll  ftrip,  and  throw  me  from  yon  rock  fo  high, 
Where  Olpis  fits  to  watch  the  fcaly  fry. 
Should  I  be  drown  'd,  or  'fcape  with  life  away, 
If  c»r'd  of  love,  you  tyrant,  would  be  gay.'*       P 

IN  my  laft  Thurfday's  Paper,  *  I  made  mention  of  a 
place  called  THE  LOVER'S  LEAP,  which  I  find 
has  raifed  a  great  curiofity  among  feveral  of  my 
correfpondents.  I  there  told  them  that  this  leap  was 
ufed  to  be  taken  from  a  promontory  of  Leucas.  This 
Leucas  was  formerly  a  part  of  Acarnania,  being  joined 
to  it  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  the  fea  has  by 
length  of  time  overflowed  and  wafhed  away  ;  fo  that  at 
preient  Leucas  is  divided  from  the  continent,  and  is  a 
little  ifland  in  the  Ionian  fea.  The  promontory  of  this 
ifiand,  from  whence  the  lover  took  his  leap,  was  for 
merly  called  Leucate.  If  the  reader  has  a  mind  to  know 
both  the  iiland  and  the  promontory  by  their  modern 
titles,  he  will  find  in  his  map  the  ancient  ifland  of 
Leucas  under  the  name  of  St.  Mauro,  and  the  ancient 
promontory  of  Leucate  under  the  name  of  The  Cape  of 
St.  Mauro. 

Since  I  am  engaged  thus  for  in  antiquity,  I  muftob- 
ferve  that  Theocritus  in  the  motto  prefixed  to  my  Pa 
per,  defcribts  one  of  hisdefpairing  ihepherds  addreffing 
himfelf  to  his  miltrefs  after  the  following  manner: 
**  Alas  !  What  will  become  of  me  !  Wretch  that  1  am  ! 


Will 
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"  Will  you  not  hear  me  ?  I'll  throw  off  my  clothes,  and 
"  take  a  leap  into  that  part  of  the  fea  which  is  fo  much 
"  frequented  by  Olphisthe  fifherman.  And  though  I 
<(  mould  efcape  with  my  life,  I  know  you  will  be 
*'  pleafed  with  it."  I  mall  leave  it  with  the  Criticks 
to  determine  whether  the  place,  which  this  Ihepherd  fo 

Crticularly  points  out,  was  not  the  above-mentioned 
ucate,  or  at  leaft  fome  other  Lover's  Leap,  which 
was  fuppofed  to  have  had  the  fame  effect.  I  cannot 
believe,  as  all  the  interpreters  do,  that  the  fhepherd 
means  nothing  farther  here  than  that  he  would  drown 
himfelf,  fmce  he  reprefents  the  iffue  of  his  leap  as 
doubtful,  by  adding,  that  if  he  ihould  efcape  with  life, 
he  knows  his  miltrefs  would  be  pleafed^with  it;  which 
15  according  to  our  interpretation,  that  me  would  re 
joice  any  way  to  get  rid  of  a  lover  who  was  fo  trouble- 
fome  to  her. 

After  this  mort  preface,  I  fhall  prefent  my  reader 
with  fome  letters  which  I  have  received  upon  this  fub- 
jeft.  The  firft  is  fent  me  by  a  phyfician. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

TH  E  Lover's  Leap,  which  you  mention  in  your 
223d  paper,  was  generally,  I  believe  a  very 
effectual  cure  for  love,  and  not  only  for  love,  but  for 
all  other  evils.  In  mort,  Sir,  I  am  afraid  it  was  fuch 
a  leap  as  that  which  Hero  took  to  get  rid  of  her  paf- 
fion  for  Leander.  A  man  is  in  no  danger  of  breaking 
his  heart,  who  breaks  his  neck  to  prevent  it.  I  know 
very  well  the  wonders  which  ancient  authors  relate 
concerning  this  leap  ;  and  in  particular,  that  very 
many  perfons  who  tried  it,  efcaped  not  only  with 
their  lives  but  their  limbs.  If  by  this  means  they  got 
rid  of  their  love,  though  it  may  in  part  be  afcribed 
to  the  reafons  you  give  for  it ;  why  may  not  we  fup- 
pofe  that  the  cold  bath  into  which  they  plunged  them- 
felves,  had  alfo  fome  mare  in  their  cure?  A  leap  into 
the  fea  or  into  any  creek  of  fait  waters,  very  often 
gives  a  new  motion  to  the  fpirits,  and  a  new  turn  to 
the  blood ;  for  which  reafon  we  prefcribe  it  in  dif- 
tempers  which  no  other  medicine  will  reach.  I  could 
produce  a  quotation  out  of  a  very  venerable  author, 

<      in 


in 
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in  which  the  frenzy  produced  by  love,  is  compared 
to  that  which  is  produced  by  the  biting  of  a  mad  dog. 
But  as  this  comparifon  is  a  little  too  coarfe  for  your 
Paper,  and  might  look  as  if  it  were  cited  to  ridicule 
the  author  who  h*s  made  ufe  of  it  ;  I  mail  only 
hint  at  it,  and  defire  you  to  confider  whether,  if  the 
frenzy  produced  by  thefe  two  different  caufes  be  of 
the  fame  nature,  it  may  not  very  properly  be  cured 
by  the  fame  means. 

*  I  am  SIR, 

'  Your  moil  humble  fervant, 

<  and  Well-wimer, 

'    ./ESCULAPIUS.' 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  A  M  a  young  woman  crofTed  in  love.  My  ftory  is 
very  long  and  melancholy.  To  give  you  the  heads 
of  it.  A  young  gentleman,  after  having  made  his 
applications  to  me  for  three  years  together,  and  filled 
my  head  with  a  thoufand  dreams  of  happinefs,  fome 
few  days  fince  married  another.  Pray  tell  me  in  what 
part  of  the  world  your  promontory  lies,  which  you 
call  THE  LOVER'S  LEAP,  and  whether  one  may  go 
to  it  by  land  ?  But,  alas,  I  am  afraid  it  has  loft  its 
virtue,  and  that  a  woman  of  our  times  would  find 
no  more  relief  in  taking  fuch  a  leap,  than  in  finging 
an  Hymn  to  Venus.  So  that  I  muft  cry  out  with 
Dido  in  Dryden's  Virgil : 

'  Ah  !  cruel  heaven,  that  raade  no  cure  for  love! 
'  Your  difconfolate  fervant, 

'  A'FHENAIS.' 
'  MISTER  SPJCTATUR, 

MY  heart  is  fo  full  of  lofes  and  paflions  for  Mrs. 
Gwinifrid,  and  me  is  fo  pettifh  and  overrun 
with  cholers  againft  me,  that  if  1  had  the  good  hap- 
pinefs  to  have  my  dwelling  (which  is  placed  by  my 
creat-cranfather  upon  the  pottom  of  an  hill)  no  farther 
diftance  but  twenty  mile  from  the  Lofer's  Leap,  I 
would  indeed  indeafour  to  preak  my  neck  upon  it  on. 

*  purpefe. 
4 
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purpofc.  Now  good  Mifter  SPICTATUR  of  Crete 
Pritain.,  you  mull  know  it  there  is  in  CaernarvanJhire 
a  very  pig  Mountain,  the  clory  oT  all  Wales,  which 
is  named  Penmainmaure,.  and  you  muft  alfo  know, 
it  is  no  great  journey  on  foot  for  me ;  but  the  road 
is  irony  and  bad  for  mooes.  Now,  there  is  upon  the 
forehead  of  this  mountain  a  very  high  Rock,  (like  a 
parifh  ileeple)  that  cometh  a  huge  deal  over  the  fea ; 
ib  when  1  am  in  my  melancholies,  and  I  do  throw 
myfelf  from  it,  I  do  deiire  my  fery  good  friend  to  tell 
me  in  his  Spiclatur,  if  I  mail  be  cure  of  my  grjefous 
lofes ;  for  there  is  the  fea  clear  as  glafs,  and  as  creen 
as  the  leek.  Then  Hkevvife  if  I  be  drown,  andpreak 
my  neck,  if  Mrs.  Gwinifrid  will  not  lofe  me  after 
wards.  Pray  be  fpeedy  in  your  anfwers,  for  I  am  in 
crete  hafte,  and  it  is  my  tefires  to  do  my  pufinefs 
without  lofs  of  time.  I  remain  with  cordial  affections, 
your  ever  loring  friend, 

'  DAVYTH  AP  SHENKYN. 

*  P.  S.  My  law-fuits  have  brought  me  to  London,  but 
'  I  have  loll  my  caufes ;  and  fo  have  made  my  refolu- 
'  tions  to  go  down  and  leap  before  the  frofts  begin  ; 
'  for  I  am  apt  to  take  colds.* 

Ridicule,  perhaps,  is  a  better  expedient  againil  love 
than  f<jber  advice,  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  Hudibras 
and  Don  Quixote  may  be  as  effectual  to  cure  the  extra 
vagancies  of  this  paflion,  as  any  of  the  old  philofophers. 
I  Ihall  therefore  publiih  very  fpeedily  the  tranilation  of 
a  little  Greek  manufcript,  which  is  fent  me  by  a  learned 
friend.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  piece  of  thofe  re* 
cords  which  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  that 
flood  upon  the  promontory  of  Leucate.  The  readef 
will  find  it  to  be  a  fummary  account  of  feveral  perfons 
who  tried  the  Lover's  Leap,  and  of  the  fuccefs  they 
found  in  it.  As  there  feem  to  be  in  it  fome  anachron- 
nifms  and  deviations  from  the  ancient  orthography,  I 
am  not  wholly  fatisfied  myfelf  that  it  is  authentic,  and 
not  rather  the  production  of  one  of  thofe  Grecian  fo- 
phiilers,  who  have  impofed  upon  the  world  feveral  fpu- 
rious  woks  of  this  nature.  I  fpeak  this  by  way  of 
3  precaution, 
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precaution,  becaufe  I  know  there  are  feveral  writers, 
of  uncommon  erudition,  who  would  not  fail  to  expofe 
my  ignorance,  if  they  caught  me  tripping  in  a  matter 
of  fo  great  moment.  C  • 

*  By  AD  PI  Sox,  Cbelfea. 

ADVERTISEM  EN  T. 

There  is  now  printing  by  fubfcription,  two  volumes  of  the  Spec 
tators,  on  a  large  character,  in  8vo,  the  price  of  the  two  volumes, 
Av«ll  bound  and  gilt,  Two  GUINEAS.  Thofe  who  are  inclined  to 
fubfcribe,  are  defired  to  make  their  firft  payments  to  J.  Tonfon, 
bookfeller  in  the  Strand.  The  books  being  fo  near  finiflied,  that 
they  will  be  ready  for  fubfcribcrs,  at,  or  before  Chriftmas  next. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  "  The  Lucubrations  of  Ifaac 
Bickerftaff,  Efqj"  are  ready  to  be  delivered  at  the  fame  place.  SPECT. 
in  folio*  N°  227,  228,  429.  £?  feq. 
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PercunElatorem  fugito,  nant  Garrulus  idem  eft. 

Hor.  i  Ep.  xviii.  69. 

"  Th*  inquifitive  will  blab;  from  fuch  refrain: 
*'  Their  leaky  ears  no  fecretcan  retain."     SHARD. 

fTTAHere  is  a  creature  who  has  all  the  organs  of 
fpeech,  a  tolerable  good  capacity  for  conceiving 
-*•  what  is  faid  to  it,  together  with  a  pretty  proper 
behaviour  in  all  the  occurrences  of  common  life  ;  but 
naturally  very  vacant  of  thought  in  itfelf,  and  there 
fore  forced  to  apply  itfelf  to  foreign  afliilances.  Of  this 
make  is  that  man  who  is  very  inquifitive.  You  tnay 
often  obferve,  that  tho'  he  fpeaks  as  goad  fenfe  as  any 
man  upon  any  thing  with  which  he  is  well  acquainted, 
he  cannot  tmft  to  the  range  of  his  own  fancy  to  enter 
tain  himfelf  upon  that  foundation,  but  goes  on  itill  to 
new  inquiries.  Thus,  though  you  know  he  is  fit  for^he 
molt  polite  converfation,  you  (hall  fee  him  very  woil 
contented  to  fit  by  a  Jockey,  giving  an  account  of  the 
many  revolutions  in  his  horfe's  health,  what  potion  he 
VOL.  III.  M  made 
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made  him  take,  how  that  agreed  with  him,  how  after 
wards  he  came  to  his  ftomach   and  his  exercife,  or  any 
the  like  impertinence ;  and  be  as  well  pleated  as  if  you 
talked  to  him  on  the  moil  important  truths.     This  hu- 
jnour  is   far  from  making  a  man  unhappy,  though  it 
may  fubje&  him  to  raillery .;  for  he  generally  falls  in 
\vith  a  perfon  who  feems  to  be  born  for  him,  which  is 
your  talkative  fellow.     It  is  fo  ordered,  that  there  is  a 
iecret  bent,  as  natural  as  the  meeting  of  different  fexes, 
in  thefe  two  characters,  to  fupply  each  other's  wants. 
I  had  the  honour  the  other  day  to  fit  in  a  public  room, 
.and  faw  an  inquifitive  man  look  with  an  air  of  fatisfaclion 
upon  the  approach  of  one  of  thefe  talkers.     The  man 
x>f  ready  utterance   fat  down   by  him,  and  rubbing  his 
head,  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  making  an  uneafy  coun- 
e  nance,  he  began  ;   '  There  is  no  manner  of  news  to 
day.     I  cannot  tell  what  is  the  matter  with  me,   but 
I  flept  very  ill  laft  night;  whether  I  caught  cold  or 
no,  1  know  not,  but  1  fancy  I  do  not  wear  (hoes  thick 
enough  for  the  weather,  and  1  have  coughed  all  this 
week.     It  mud  be  fo,  for  the  cuftom  of  warning  my 
head  winter  and  fummer  with  cold  water,  prevents 
any  injury  from  the  feafon  entering  that  way;  fo  it 
muft  come  in  at  my  feet ;  but  I  take  no  notice  of  it: 
as  it   comes  fo  it  goes.     Moil  of  our  evils  proceed 
from  too  much  tendernefs;  and  our  faces  are  naturally 
as  little  able  to  refill  the  cold  as  other  parts.     The 
Indian  anfwered  very  well  to  an  European,  whoafked 
him  how  he  could  go  naked ;  '  I  am  all  face.' 
I  obferved  this  difeourfe  was  as  welcome  to  my  general 
inquirer  as  any  other  of  more  confequence  could  have 
been ;    but  fomebody    calling   our  talker  to    another 
part  of  the  room,  the  inquirer  told  the  next  man  who 
fat  by  him,  that  Mr.  fuch-a-one,  whowasjuil  gone  from 
him,  ufed  to  wafli  his  head  in  cold  water  every  morn 
ing  ;  and  fo  repeated  almcft  'verbatim  all  that  had  been 
faid  to  him.  The  truth  is,  the  inquifitive  are  the  fuonels 
of   converfation  ;  they  do  not  take  in    any  thing  for 
their  own  ulV,  but  merely  to  pals  it  to  another.    They 
are  the  channels  through  which  all  the  good  and  evil 
that  is  fpokea  in  town  are  conveyed.     Such  as  are  of 
fended  at  them,  or  think  they  fuffer  by  their  behaviour, 
4  may 
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may  themfelves  mend  that  inconvenience;  for  they  are 
not  a  malicious  people,  and  if  you  will  fupply  them, 
you  may  contradid  any  thing  they  have  Olid  before  by 
their  own  mouths.  A  farther  account  of  a  thing  is  one 
of  the  gratefulleil  goods  that  can  arrive  to  them  ;  and 
it  is  feldom  that  they  are  more  particular  than  to  fay, 
The  town  will  have  it,  or  I  have  it  from  a  good  hand : 
fo  that  there  is  room  for  the  town  to  know  the  matter 
more  particularly,  and  for  a  better  hand  to  contradict 
what  was  faid  by  a  good  one. 

I  have  not  known  this  humour  more  ridiculous  than 
in  a  father,  who  has  been  earneftly  felicitous  to  have 
an  account  how  his  fon  has  patted  his  leifure  hours ; 
if  it  be  in  a  way  thoroughly  infignificant,  there  cannot 
be  a  greater  joy  than  an  inquirer  difcovers  in  feeing 
him  follow  fo  hopefully  his  own  fleps.  But  this  humour 
among  men  is  moil  pleafant  when  they  are  faying  fome- 
thing  which  is  not  wholly  proper  for  a  third  perfon  to1 
hear,  and  yet  is  in  itfelf  indifferent.  The  other  day 
there  came  in  a  well-dreffed  young  fellow,  and  two 
gentlemen  of  this  fpecies  immediately  fell  awhifpering 
his  pedigree.  I  could  overhear,  by  breaks,  She  was  his 
aunt;  then  an  anfwer,  Ay,  me  was  of  the  mother's 
fide;  then  again  in  a  little  lower  voice,  His  father 
wore  generally  a  darker  wig;  Anfwer,  Not  much,  but 
this  gentleman  wears  higher  heels  to  his  (hoes. 

As  the  inquifitive,  in  my  opinion,  are  fuch  merely 
from  a  vacancy  in  their  own  imaginations,  there  is  no 
thing,  methinks,  fo  dangerous  as  to  communicate  fe- 
crets  to  them ;  for  the  fame  temper  of  inquiry  makes 
them  as  impertinently  communicative :  but  no  maa, 
though  he  converfes  with  them,  need  put  himfelf  in 
their  power,  for  they  will  be  contented  with  matters  of 
lefs  moment  as  well.  When  there  is  fuel  enough,  no 
matter  what  it  is  "Thus  the  ends  of  fentences  in 

the  news  papers,  as,  "  This  wants  confirmation,"-— 
«'  This  occanons  many  fpeculations,"  and  "  Time  will 
"  difcover  the  event/'  are  read  by  them,  and  conn- 
dered  not  as  mere  expletives. 

One  may  fee  now  and  then  this  humour  accompanied 
with  an  infatiable  defire  of  knowing  what  pafles,  with 
out  turning  it  to  any  ufe  in  the  world  but  merely  their 
M  2  own 
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own  entertainment.  A  mind  which  is  gratified  this  way 
is  adapted  to  humour  and  pleafantry,  and  formed  for 
an  unconcerned  chara&er  in  the  world  ;  and,  like  my- 
felf,  to  be  a  mere  Spectator.  This  curiofity,  without 
malice  or  felf-interell,  lays  up  in  the  imagination  a 
magazine  of  circumitances  which  cannot  but  entertain 
when  they  are  produced  in  converfation.  Jf  one  were 
to  know,  from  the  man  of  the  full  quality  to  the 
meaneft  fervants,  the  different  intrigues,  fentiments, 
pleafures,  and  interefts  of  mankind,  would  it  not  be 
the  moft  pleafing  entertainment  imaginable  to  enjoy  fo 
conftant  a  farce,  as  the  obferving  mankind  much  more 
different  from  themfelves  in  their  fecret  thoughts  and 
public  actions,  than  in  their  night-caps  and  long  peri 
wigs  *  ? 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

PLutarch  tells  us,  thatCaias  Gracchus,  the  Roman, 
was  frequently  hurried  by  his  paffionsinto  fo  loud 
and  tumultuous  a  way  of  fpeaking,  and  fo  ftrained  his 
voice  as  not  to  be  able  to  proceed.  To  remedy  this 
excefs,hehad  an  ingenious  fervant,  by  name  Licinius, 
always  attending  him  with  a  pitch-pipe,  or  instrument 
to  regulate  the  voice ;  who,  whenever  he  heard  his 
matter  begin  to  be  high,  immediately  touched  a  foft 
note ;  at  which,  'tis  faid,  Caius  would  prefently 
abate  and  grow  calm. 

*  Upon  recollecting    this   ftory,    I  have  frequently 

*  wondered  that  this  ufeful  inilrument  mould  have  been 

*  fo  longdifcontinued  ;  efpecially  fince  we  find  that  this 

*  good  office  of  Licinius  has  preferved  his  memory  for 
'  many  hundred  years,  which,  methinks,  Ihould  have 

*  When   the  Spectator  wrote,    large  full-bottomed  Wigs   were 
worn  by  all  men  of  fauSion.    They  feem  to  have  anfwered  the  high 
Commodes  mentioned  in   Vol.  11.   N°   98.     Jt   is  laid  thofe  lung 
perukes   were  the  invention   of  a   French  barber,   whofe  name  wa* 
Duv'illery  in  order  to  conceal  a  deformity  in  the  fhoulder  either  of 
the  Dauphin,  or  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  hence  they  were  likewifc 
called  Duvillcrs* 

There  was  alfo  a  fort  of  peruke  in  faftnon  at  that  time  called 
NIGHT-CAP-WIGS  :  which  had  Ihort  tyes,  with  vciy  fmall  c.ofe 
round  heads.— Thefe  however  are  not  meant  in  the  text,  but  fimply 
Night-caps.  See  TATLER  with  notes,  N°  z6  and  note. 

*  encouraged 
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*  encouraged  Tome  one  to  have  revived  it,  if  not  for 
'  the  publick  good,  yet  for  his  own  credit.    It  may  be 
'  objected,  that  our  loud   talkers  are  fo  fond  of  their 
'  own  noife,  that  they  would  not  take  it  well  to  be 

*  checked  by  their  fervants.     But  granting  this  to  be 
'  true,  furely  any  of  their  hearers  have  a  very  good 
"*  title  to  play  a  foft  note  in  their  own  defence.    To  be 
'  Ihort,  noLicinius  appearing  and  the  noife  increafing, 
€  I  was  refolved  to  give  this  late  long  vacation  to  the 
(  good  of  my  country ;  and  I  have  at  length,  by  the 
'  afliftance  of  an  ingenious  artiil,  (who  works  for  the 
'  Royal  Society)  almoft  compleated  my  defign,  and  (haU, 

*  be  ready  in  a  mort  time  to   furnifh  the  public  with 

*  what  number  of  thefe  inftruments  they  pleafe,  either 
'  to  lodge  at  coffee-houfes,  or  carry  for  their  own  pri- 

*  vate  ufe.    In  the  mean  time  I  (hall  pay  that  refped  to 
'  feveral  gentlemen,  who  I  know  will  be  in  danger  of 
'  offending  againft  this  inftrument,  to  give  them  notice 
'  of  it  by  private  letters,  in  which  I  (hall  only  wrifce, 
'  Get  a  LICINTUS. 

'  I  mouk)  now  trouble  you  no  longer,  but  that  I  ran /I 
'  not  conclude  without  defiring  you  to  accept  one. of 
'  thefe  pipes,  which  mall  be  left  for  you  with  Buckley  ; 

*  and  which  I  hope  will  be  ferviceable  to  you,  fmce  as 

*  you  are  fjlent  >carfelf,  you  are  moil  open  to  the  in- 
'  fults  of  the  noify.  I  am,  S  I  R,  &c.  W.  B.' 

'  I  had  almofl  forgot  to  inform  you,  that  as  an  im- 
'  provejnent  in  this  inilrument,  there  will  be  a  parri- 
'  cular  note,  which  1  call  a  Hulh-Note  ;  and  this  is  to 
'  be  made  ufe  of  againft  along  ftory,  fwearing,  obicenc- 

*  Jiefs,  and  the  like.'  T* 

*  By  STTEELF. 

f  4-t  At  Drury  Lane,  Nov.  zz.  The  lad  revived  pliy  eall<4 
•*  Philafter,  or  Love  lies  a  bleeding."  Pkilafter,  by  Mr.  Wiiks  j 
Seilario,  by  Mifs  Sherborn  }  the  King,  by  Mr.  Keene ;  Arethufa, 
by  Mrs.  Porter;  Fhaiamond,  by  Mr.  Gibber  j  Lord  Dion,  by 
Mr.  Mills;  Citizens,  by  MeiTrs.  Bullock,  Pack,  Norris,  Lee, 
Burkhead,  and  Spiller.  SPECT.  in  folio* 

f4-|.  At  the  Hay-Market,  Nov.  ai.  The  Opera  called 
<*  Hydafpes."  Darius,  by  Signora  Maria  Rofa  1'ifcina  ;  the  benches 
in  the  pit  railed  in  at  the  price  of  the  boxes.  None  admitted  wich* 
out  tickets  I  kid- 

M  3  Thurfday, 
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Spirat  adhuc  amor, 
Viv  unique  commijjt  calores 

JEolife  fidibus  puell<e.  Hor.  4  Od.  ix.  IO. 

ir  Nor  Sappho's  amorous  flames  decay 
"  Her  living  fongs  preferve  their  charming  art 
'*  Her '  verfe'  ilili  breathes  the  paflkms  of  her  heart.*' 

FRANCIS. 

AMong  the  many  famous  pieces  of  antiquity  which 
are  Hill  to  be  feen  at  Rome,  there  is  the  trunk 
of  a  ftatue  which  has  loit  the  arms,  legs  and 
head  ;  but  difcovers  fuch  an  exquifite  workmanfhip  in 
what  remains  of  it,  that  Michael  Angelo  declared  he  had 
learned  his  whole  art  from  it.     Indeed  he  itudied  it  fo 
attentively,  that  he  made  moft  of  his  ftatues,  and  even 
his  pictures  in  that  Gujlo,  to  make  ufe  of  the  Italian 
phrafe ;  for  which  reafon    this  maimed   flatue  is  ilill 
called  Michael  Angelo's  School. 

A  fragment  of  Sappho,  which  I  defign  for  the  fub* 
je&  of  this  Paper,  is  in  as  great  reputation  among  the 
poets  and  critics,  as  the  mutilated  figure  abovemen- 
tioned  is  among  the  ftatuaries  and  painters.  Several  of 
our  countrymen,  and  Mr.  Dryden  in  particular,  feem 
very  often  to  have  copied  after  it  in  their  dramatic 
writings,  and  in  their  poems  upon  love. 
'  Whatever  might  have  been  the  occafion  of  this  Ode, 
the  Englifh  reader  will  enter  into  the  beauties  of  it,  if 
he  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  written  in  the  perfon  of  a 
lover  fitting  by  his  miftrefs.  I  mall  fet  to  view  three 
different  copies  of  this  beautiful  original  :  The  firft  i» 
a  translation  by  Catullus,  the  fecond  by  Mpnfieur 
Boileau,  and  the  laft  by  a  gentleman  whofe  tranflation^ 
of  the  HYMN  TO  VENUS  has  been  fo  defervedly  ad 
mired  *. 

*  Ambrofe  Philips.— See.  above  N°  ^^^.  and  note,  Vol.  v.  N° 
366,  and  TATUR  with  notes,  Vol.  i.  N9  la. 

Ad 
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Ad    L  E  S  B  I  A  M. 

Hie  mi  par  ejfe  Deo  videtur, 
llle.t  Jl  fas  eft,  fuperare  Di-vos, 
£>ui  Jedens  ad<verfus  identidem  te 

Speffut,  &  audit 

D  idee  ri dent  em  \  mifero  quod  omnis 
Eripit  fenfus  mibi  :  nam  Jimul  tet 
Lejbia,  adfpexi,  nibil  eft  juper  mi 

Quod  loquar  amens, 

Lingua  fed  torpet  :  tenuis  fub  artus 
.Flamma  dimanat  :  fonitu  fuopte 
tfinniunt  aures :  gemina  teguntur 
Lumina  nofle. 

My  learned  reader  will  know  very  well  the  re'afon 
why  one  of  thefe  verfes  is  printed  in  Roraan  Letteis*  ; 
and  if  he  compares  this  tranflation  with  the  original, 
will  find  that  the  three  firft  ftanzas  are  rendered  almoil 
word  for  word,  and  not  only  with  the  fame  elegance, 
but  with  the  fame  ihort  turn  of  expreffion  which  is  ilr 
remarkable  in  the  Greek,  and  fo  peculiar  to  the  Sap 
phic  Ode.-  1  cannot  imagine  for  what  reafon  Madam 
Dacier  hns  told  us,  that  this  Ode  of  Sappho  is  prefervcu 
intire  in  Longinus,  .fince  it  is  manifelt  co  any  one  who 
looks  into  that  author's  quotation  of  it,  that  there  muit 
at  leaft  have  been  another  (lanza,  which  is  not  trauf- 
mitted  to  us. 

The  Tecond  tranflation  of  this  fragment  which  I1' 
fhall  here  cite,  is  that  of  Monfieur  Boileau. 

Heureux  !  qui  prcs  de  foi,  pour  toi  fiuh  foupire  : 

Qurjcu'il  du -plaifir  de  ? entendre  purler  : 

Qui  te  'voit  quelquefois  doucement  lui  jour  Irs. 

Les  Dieux,  dans  Jon  bonheur,  peu'vent-ils  Vcgaler .? 

*  It  is  wapting  in  the  old  Copies  and  has  been  fupplied  by  con- 
je£ture  as  above.  But  in  a  curious  edition  of  Catullus,  publiibed  at 
Venice  in  17381  faid  to  be  printed  from  an  ancient  MS.  newly  dif- 
covered.  this  line  is  kiven  Thus •  •••**  'Vote  kqucr.dum." 

.    M4  J, 
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Je  fens  de  wine  en  <veine  une  fubtlle  fiamme 
Cvurir  par  tout  mon  corps,  fe-tot  que  je  te  voi's  : 
£f  dans  let  doux  transports,  ou  s '  egare  mon  amet 
Je  ne  f$aurois  trouver  de  langue,  m  de 


Un  nuage  confus  fe  rtpand  fur  ma  we, 
Je  n'enlens  plus,  je  tombe  en  de  donees  langeurs  ; 
Et  pale,  fans  baleine,  interdite,  efperdue, 
Un  frijjon  me  foifit,  je  tremble,  je  me  meurs. 

The  Reader  will  fee  that  this  is  rather  an  imitation 
than  a  tranflation.  The  circumftances  do  not  lie  fo 
thick  together,  and  follow  one  another  with  that  vehe 
mence  and  emotion  as  in  the  original.  Infhort,  Mon- 
fieur  Boileau  has  given  us  all  the  poetry,  but  not  all 
the  paffion  of  this  famous  fragment.  1  (hall,  in  the 
laft  place,  prefent  my  reader  %ith  the  EngHfh  tranf- 
Jation. 

I. 

"  Bleft  as  th'  immortal  Gods  is  he, 
4«  The  youth  who  fondly  fits  by  thee, 
*«   And  hears  and  fees  thee  all  the  whUe 
"  Softly  fpeak  and  fweetly  fmile. 

It 

"  *T\vas  this  depriv'd  my  foul  of  reft, 
"   And  rais'd  fuch  tumults  in  my  breail  5 
"  For  while  1  gaz'd,  in  tranfport  toft, 
<*  My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  loit : 

III. 

*f~My  bofom  glow'd  ;  the  fubtle  flame 
'«  Ran  quick  through  all  my  vital  frame j; 
"  O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darknefs  hung  ; 
"  My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  rung. 

IV. 

"  In  dewy  damps  my  limbs  were  chill'd-; 
*r  My  blood  with  gentle  horrors  thrill'd  ; 


My  feeble  pulfe  forgot  to  play  ; 
I  fainted,  funk,  and  dy'd  away. 


Jnftead 
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Inftead  of  giving  any  character  of  this  laft  tranflation, 
I  fhall  defire  my  learned  reader  to  look  into  the  criti- 
cifms  which  Longinus  has  made  upon  the  original. 
By  that  means  he  will  know  to  which  of  the  tranflations 
he  ought  to  give  the  preference.  1  (hall  only  add,  that 
this  tranflation  is  written  in  the  very  fpiiit  of  Sappho, 
and  as  near  the  Greek  as  the  Genius  of  our  language 
vviil  poffibly  fuffer. 

Longinus  has  obferved  that  this  defcription  of  love 
in  Sappho  is  an  exaft  copy  of  nature,  and  that  all  the 
circumftances  which  follow  ono  another  in  fuch  an 
hurry  of  fentiments,  notwithllanding  they  appear  re 
pugnant  to  each  other,  are  really  fuch  as  happen  in  the 
phrenzies  of  love. 

I  wonder,  that  not  one  of  the  critics  or  editors, 
through  whofe  hands  this  Ode  has  patted,  has  taken 
occaiion  from  it  to  mention  a  ci re um fiance  related  by 
Plutarch.  That  author  in  the  famous  itory  of  Antio- 
chus,  who  fell  in  love  with  Stratonice,  his  mother-in -law, 
and  (not  daring  to  difcover  his  pafiion)  pretended  to  be 
con  fined  to  his  bed  by  lie  kn  els,  tells  us,  that  Erafiftra- 
tus,  the  phyfician,  found  out  the  nature  of  his  diftemper 
by  thole  fymptoms  of  love  which  he  had  learnt  from 
Sappho's  Writings.  Stratonice  was  in  the  room  of 
the  love-fick  prince,  when  thofe  fymptoms  difcovered 
themfelves  to  his  phyfician  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that 
they  were  not  very  different  from  thofe  which  Sappho 
here  defcribes  in  a  lover  fitting  by  his  iniftrefs.  The 
Story  of  Antiochus  is  fo  well  known,  that  I  need  not 
add  the  fequel  of  it,  which  has  no  relation  to  my  pre- 
fent  fubjea.  C* 

*  By  ADDISON,  dated  Cbf?f:a. 

fit  At  Drury  Lane,  Nov.  13.  "  The  Squire  of  Alfctia."  S'r 
William  Belfond,  by  Mr.  Pinkethman;  the  Squire,  by  Mr.  Bullock  ; 
Young  Belfond,  by  Mr.  Wilks;  Sir  Edward  Beitbnd,  by  Mr.  Keene  j 
Trueman,  by  Mr.  Mills;  Cheatly,  by  Mr.  Bickerftaff;  Shamwcli, 
by  Mr.  Bullock,  jaw.  Lolpoou,  by  Mr.  Leigh;  Ifabella,  by  Mrs. 
Rogers;  Terefa,  by  Mrs.  Oldfield ;  Mrs.  Termagant,  by  Mrs. 
Knight;  Lucy,  by  Mifs  Sherborn ;  and  Ruth,  by  Mrs.  Powell. 
SPECT.  in  folio. 

*  Tliis  day  is  publiihed,  "  A  State  of  the  Bj  WDL  jy  Cafe."  Hid. 

M  5  Friday, 
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* 

Homines  ad  Deas  nulld  re  propius  accedunt,  quant  falutem 
Hominibus  dando.  Tull. 

"  Men  referable  the. Gods  in   nothing  fo  much,  as  in 
((  doing  good  to  their  fellow-creatures." 

HUman  nature  appears  a  very  deformed,  ora  very 
beautiful  objed,  according  to  the  different  lights 
in  which  it  is  viewed.  When  we  fee  men  of 
inflamed  pafiions,  or  of  wicked  defigns,  tearing  one 
another  to  pieces  by  open  violence,  or  undermining 
each  other  by  fecret  treachery  ;  when  we  obferve  bafe 
.and narrow  ends  purfued  by  ignominious  and  dilhonell 
means;  when  we  behold  men  mixed  in  fociety  as  if  it 
were  for  the  deftruftion  of  it ;  we  are  even  amamed  of 
our  fpecies,  and  out  of  humour  with  our  own  being. 
But  in  another  light,  when  we  behold  them  mild,  good, 
and  benevolent,  full  of  a  generous  regard  for  the  public 
j>rofperity,  compaffionating  each  other's  diftreffes,  and 
relieving  each  other's  wants,  we  can  hardly  believe  they 
are  creatures  of  the  fame  kind.  In  this  view  they  ap 
pear  Gods  to  each  other,  in  the  exercife  of  the  nobleft 
power,  that  of  doing  good  ;  and  the  greateft  compli- 
jnent  we  have  ever  been  able  to  make  to  our  own  being, 
has  been  by  calling  this  difpofition  of  mind  Humanity. 
We  cannot  but  obferve  a  pleafure  arifing  in  our  own 
breaft  upon  the  feeing  or  hearing  of  a  generous  action, 
even  when  we  are  wholly  difintereiled  in  it.  I  cannot 
give  a  more  proper  inftance  of  this,  than  by  a  letter 
from  PLINY,  in  which  he  recommends  a  friend  in  the 
moft  handfome  manner,  and,  methinks,  it  would  be  a 
great  pleafure  to  know  the  fuccefs  of  this  epiftle,  though 
each  party  concerned  in  it  has  been  fo  many  hundred 
years  in  his  grave. 
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To     M  A'X  I  M  .U  S. 

WHat  I  fliould  gladly  do  for  any  friend  of  yours, 
J  think  I  may  now  with  confidence  requeft  for 
a  friend  of  mine.  Arrianv.s  Mafuriusis  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  man  of  his  country;  when  I  call  him  fo,  I 
do  not  fpeak  with  relation  to  his  fortune,  though  that 
is  very  plentiful,  but  to  his  integrity,  juftice,  gravity, 
and  prudence  ;  his  advice  is  ufeful  to  me  in  bufinefs, 
and  his  judgment  in  matters  of  learning.  His  fidelity, 
truth,  and  good  undemanding,  are  very  great;  b«- 
fides  this,  he  loves  me  as  you  do,  than  which  I  can 
not  fay  any  thing  that  fignifies  a  warmer  afFeftion. 
He  has  nothing  that's  afpiring;  and  though  he  might 
rife  to  the  higheft  order  of  nobility,  he  keeps  himielf 
in  an  inferior  rank  j  yet  1  think  myfelf  bound  to  ufe 
my  endeavours  toferveand  promote  him  ;  and  wouM 
therefore  find  the  means  of  adding  fomething  "to  his 
honours  while  he  neither  ex/efts  nor  knows  it,  nay, 
though  he  fhould  refufe  it.  Something,  in  fhort,  I 
would  have  for  him  that  way  be  honourable,  but  not 
troublefome  ;  and  ]  intreat  that  you  will  procure  him 
the  firit  thing  of  this  kind  that  offers,  by  which  you 
will  not  only  oblige  me,  but  him  alfo  ;  for  though  he 
does  not  covet  it,  1  know  he  will  be  as  grateful  in  ac 
knowledging  your  favour  as  if  he  had  afked  it.  *' 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

HE  reflections  in  fome  of  your  Papers  on  the 
fervile  manner  of  Education  now  in  ufe,  h:i\e 
given  birth  to  an  ambition,  which  unlefs  you  difcoun- 
tenance  it,  will,  I  doubt,  engage  me  in  a  very  diffi 
cult,  though  not  ungrateful  adventure.  I  am  about 
to  undertake,  for  the  fake  of  the  Britifh  youth,  to  in- 
ftruft  them  in  fuch-a  manner,  that  the  moft  dangerous 
page  in  Virgil  or  Homer  may  be  read  by  them  with 
much  pleafure,  and  with  perfett  fafcty  to  their 
perfbns. 

«  Could  I  prevail  fo  far  as.  to  be  honoured   with  the 
prote&on  of  fome  few  of  them,  (for  I  am 'not  hero 


f  Thus  far  by  Mr.  John 

M  6  <  enough 
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enough  to  refcue  many)  my  defign  is  to  retire  with 
them  to  an  agreeable  folitude;  though  within  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  city,  for  the  convenience  of  their 
being  inflructed  in  mufic,  dancing,  drawing,  defigiv- 
ing,  or  any  other  fuch  accomplishments,  which  it  is 
conceived  may  make  as  proper  diverfions  for  them, 
and  almoft  as  pleafant,  as  the  little  fordid  games  which 
dirty  fchool-boys  are  fo  much  delighted  with.  It  may 
eafily  be  imagined,  how  fuch  a  pretty  fociety,  con- 
verfing  with  none  beneath  themfelves,  and  fometimes 
admitted,  as  perhaps  not  unentertaining  parties, 
amongft  better  company,  comm ended  and  careiTed  for 
their  little  performances,  and  turned  by  fuch  con- 
verfations  to  a  certain  gallantry  of  foul,  might  be 
brought  early  acquainted  with  feme  of  the  moil  po 
lite  Englifh  writers.  This  having  given  them  forae 
tolerable  taile  of  books,  they  would  make  themfelves 
matters  of  the  Latin  tongue  by  methods  far  eafier 
than  thofe  in  Lilly,  with  as  little  difficulty  or  re- 
luclance  as  young  ladies  learn  to  fpeak  French,  or 
to  fmg  Italian  Operas.  When  they  had  advanced 
thus  far,  it  would  be  time  to  form  their  tafte  fome- 
thirog  more  exactly.  One  that  had  any  true  reliih 
of  fine  writing,  might,  with  great  pleafure  both  to 
himfelf  and  them,  run  over  together  with  them  the 
beil  Roman  hiitorians,  poets,  and  orators,  and  point 
out  their  more  remarkable  beauties ;  give  them  a 
fhort  fcheme  of  Chronology,  a  little  view. of  Geo 
graphy,  Medals,  Aftronomy,  or  what  elfe  might 
bell  feed  the  bu>fy  inquifitive  humour  fo  natural  to 
that  age.  Such  of  them  as  had  the  leaft  fpark  of 
genius,  when  it  was  once  awakened  by  the  mining 
thoughts  and  great  fentiments  ef  thofe  admired  wri 
ters,  could  not,  I  believe,  be  eafily  withheld  from  at 
tempting  that  more  difficult  filter  language*  whofe 
exalted  beauties  they  would  have  heard  fo  often  cele 
brated  as  the  pride  and  wonder  of  the  whole  learned 
world.  In  the  mean  while,  it  would  be  requifite  to 
exercife  their  ftile  in  writing  any  light  pieces  that  afk 
more  of  fancy  than  of  judgment  :  and  that  frequently 
in  their  native  language,  which  every  one  methmks 
ihould  be  moil  concerned  to  cultivate,  efpecially 
9  •  letters, 
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letters,  in  which  a  Gentleman  muft  have  fo  frequent 
occafions  to  diftinguiih,  himfelf.  A  fet  of  genteel 
good-natured  youths  fallen  into  fuch  a  manner  of  life, 
would  form  almoil  a  little  academy,  and  doubtlefe 
prove  no  fuch  contemptible  companions,  as  might 
not  often  tempt  a  wifer  man  to  mingle  himfelf  in  their 
diveriions,  and  draw  them  into  fuch  ferious  fports  as 
might  prove  nothing  lefs  inftru&ing  than  the  graveft 
leffons.  I  doubt  not  but  it  might  be  made  fome  of 
their  favourite  plays,  to  con  tend  which  of  them  fhould 
recite  a  beautiful  part  of  a  poem  or  oration  moil 
gracefully,  or  fometimes  to  join  in  acting  a  fcene  of 
Terence,  Sophocles,  or  our  own  Shakefpear.  The 
caufe  of  Milo  might  again  be  pleaded  before  more  fa 
vourable  Judges,  Cafar  a  fecond  time  be  taught  to 
tremble,  and  another  race  of  Athenians  be  afrefh  en 
raged  at  the  ambition  of  another  Philip.  Amidft 
thefe  noble  amufements,  we  could  hope  to  fee  the 
early  dawnings  of  their  imagination  daily  brighten 
into  fenfe,  their  innocence  improve  into  virtue,  and 
their  unexperienced  good- nature  directed  to  a  gene 
rous  love  of  their  country. 

T*  '  I  am,  Sec.9 

*  By  STEELZ. 


Saturday,  November  24,  1711. 


0  Pudorf  O  Pie  fas  -  - 
•«  O  modefly  !  O  piety  I" 

LOoking  over  the  letters  which  I  have  lately  re 
ceived  from  my  correfpondents,,  I  met  with  the 
following  one,  which  is  written  with  fuchafpirit 
of  politenefs,  that  1  could  not  but  be  very  much  pleafed 
with  it  myfelf,  and  qjieftion  not  but  it  will  be  as  ac 
ceptable  to  the  reader, 

«  Mr. 
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'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

YOU,  who  are  no  ftranger  to  public  afiemblies, 
cannot  bat  have  observed   the  awe  they  often 
ftrike  on  fuch  as  are  obliged   to  exert  any  talent  be 
fore  them.  This  is  a  fort  of  elegant  diftrefs,  to  which 
ingenious  minds  are  the  moft  liable,  and  may  there 
fore  deferve  fome  remarks  in  your  Paper.     Many  a 
brave  fellow,  who  has  put  his  enemy  to  flight  in  the 
field,  has  been  in  the  utraoft  diforder  upon  making  a 
fpeech  before  a  body  of  his  friends  at  home.  One  would 
think  there  was  fome  kind  of  fafcina-tion  in  the  eyes 
of  a  large  circle  of  people,  when  darting  altogether 
upon  one  perfon.     1  have  feen   a  new  aclor  in  a  tra 
gedy  fo  bound  up  by  it  as  to  be  fcarce  able  to  fpeak 
or  move,  and  have  expefted  he  would  have  died  above 
three  acis  before  the  dagger  or  cup  of  poifon  were 
brought  in.     Jt  would  not  be  amifs,  if  fuch  an  one 
were  at  firft  introduced  as  a  ghoft,  or  a  ftatue,  until  he 
recovered  his  fpirits,  and  grew  fit  for  fome  living  part. 
'  As  this  fudden  defertion  of  one's  felf  fhews  a  diffi 
dence,  which  is  not  difpleaiing,  it  implies  at  the  fame 
time  the  greateft   refpeft   to   an  audience   that  can 
be.     Jt  is  a  fort  of  mute  eloquence,  which  pleads  for 
their  favour  much  better  than  words  could  do;  and 
\ve  find  their  generofity  naturally  moved  to  fupport 
thcfe  who  are  in  fo  much  perplexity  to  entertain  them. 
I  was  extremely  plcafed  with  a  late  inftance  of  this 
kind  at  the  Opera  of  Almahide,  in  the  encourage* 
ment  given  to  a  young  finger,  *  whofe  more  than  or 
dinary  concern  on  her  full  appearance.,  recommended 
her  no  lefs  than  her  r.greeable  voice,  and  juft  perform 
ance.     Meer  bafhfu'riefs  without  merit  is  aukward  ; 
and  merit  without  modefty,  infblenc.     But   modeft 
merit  has  a  double  claim  to  acceptance,  and  general 
ly  meets  with,  as  many  patrons  as  beholders. 

'  I  am,  &c.f» 

It  is  impoffible  that  a  perfon  mould  exert  himfelf  to 
advantage  in  an  affenibly,  whether  it  be  his  part  either 

*  Mrs.  BAREIF.  R-.    See  a   curious   account  of  this  lady,  in  S>r 
John  HAWKINS'S  "  Hiftory  of  Mafic.?  Vol.  v.  p.  156. 
•f-  This  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Jobn  HVGHIS. 

$0 
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to  fmg  or  fpeak,  who  lies  under  toa  great  oppreflions  of 
Modeity.  I  remember,  upon  talking  with  a  friend  of 
mine  concerning  the  force  of  pronunciation,  our  dif- 
courfe  led  us  into  the  enumeration  of  the  feveral  organs 
of  fpeech  which  an  orator  ought  to  have  in  perfection, 
as  the  tongue,  the  teeth,  the  lips,  the  nofe,  the  palate, 
and  the  wind-pipe.  Upon  which,  fays  my  friend,  you 
have  omitted  the  mofl  material  organ  of  them  all,  and 
that  is  the  forehead. 

But  notwithstanding  an  excefs  of  Modefty  obftrufts 
'the  tongue,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  its  offices,  a  due 
proportion  of  it  is  thought  fo  requisite  to  an  orator,  that 
rhetoricians  have  recommended  it  to  their  difciples  as 
a  particular  in  their  art.  Cicero  tells  us  that  he  never 
liked  an  orator,  who  did' not  appear  in  fome  little  con- 
fufion  at  the  beginning  of  his  fpeech,  and  confefTes  that 
he  himfelf  never  entered  upon  an  oration  without  trem 
bling  and  concern.  It  is  indeed  a  kind  of  deference 
which  is  due  to  a  great  aflembly,  and  feldom  fails  to 
raife  a  benevolence  in  the  audience  towards  the  perfora 
who  fpeaks.  My  correspondent  has  taken  notice  that 
the  braveft  men  often  appear  timorous  on  thefe  occa- 
fions,  as  indeed  we  may  obferve,  that  there  is  generally 
no  creature  more  impudent  than  a  coward. 

*-        Lingua  melior^  fsd  frigid d  bello 

Dexter  a Virg.  y£n.  xi.  338. 

"  Bold  at  the  council-board; 

*'  But  cautious  in  the  field,  he  ihunn'd  the  fword." 

D  R  Y  PE  N. 

A  bold  tongue  and  a  feeble  arm  are  the  qualifications 
€>f  Drances  in  Virgil;  as  Homer,  toexprefs  a  man  both 
timorous  and  faucy,  makes  uie  of  a  kind  of  point, 
which  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  his  writings  ; 
namely,  that  he  had  the  eyes  of  a  dog,  but  the  heart 
of  a  deer  *. 

A  juft  and  reafonable  Modefty  does  not  only  recom 
mend  eloquence,  but  fets  off  every  great  talent  which 
a  man  can  be  poffeffed  of.  It  heightens  all  the  virtues 

*  Iliad,  i.  215. 

which 
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which  it  accompanies ;  like  the  fhades  in  paintings,  it 
raifes  and  rounds  every  figure,  and  makes  the  colours 
raore  beautiful,  though  not  fo  glaring  as  they  would  be 
without  it. 

Modelty  is  not  only  an  ornament,  but  alfo  a  guard 
to  virtue.  It  is  a  kind  of  quick  and  delicate  FEELING 
in  the  foul,  which  makes  her  fhrink  and  withdraw  her- 
felf  from  every  thing  that  has  danger  in  it.  It  is  fuch 
an  exquifite  fenfibility,  as  warns  her  to  fhun  the  firit 
appearance  of  every  thing  which  is  hurtful. 

J  cannot  at  prefent  recollect  either  the  place  or  time 
of  what  I  am  going  to  mention;  bat  I  have  read  fome- 
where  in  the  hiftory  of  ancient  Greece,  that  the  women 
of  the  country  were  feized  with  an  unaccountable  me 
lancholy,  which  difpofed  feveral  of  them  to  make  away 
with  themfelves.  The  fenate,  after  having  tried  many 
expedients  to  prevent  this  felf  murder,  which  was  fo_ 
frequent  among  them,  publifhed  an  edict,  That  if  any 
woman  whatever  mould  lay  violent  hands  upon  her- 
felf,  her  corps  Ihould  be  expofed  naked  in  the  ftreet, 
and  dragged  about  the  city  in  the  moft  publick  manner. 
This  edict  immediately  put  a  flop  to  the  practice  which 
was  before  fo  common.  We  may  fee  in  this  inftance 
the  flrength  of  Female  Modefty,  which  was  able  to 
overcome  the  violence  even  of  madnefs  and  defpair. 
The  fear  of  fhame  in  the  fair  fex,  was  in  thofe  days 
more  prevalent  than  that  of  death. 

If  Modefty  has  fo  great  an  influence  over  our  actions, 
and  is  in  many  cafes  fo  impregnable  a  fence  to  virtue ; 
what  can  more  undermine  morality  than  that  politenefs 
which  reigns  among  the  unthinking  part  of  mankind, 
and  treats  as  unfafliionable  the  molt  ingenious  part  of 
our  behaviour;  which  recommends  impudence  as  good- 
breeding,  and  keeps  a  man  always  in  countenance,  nat 
becaufe  he  is  innocent,  but  becaufe  he  is  fhamelefs? 

Seneca  thought  Modefty  fo  great  a  check  to  vice,  that 
£e  pre&ribes  to  us  the  practice  of  it  in  fecret,  and  ad- 
vifes  us  to  raife  it  in  ourfelves  upon  imaginary  occa- 
fions,  when  fuch  as  are  real  do  not  offer  themfelves  ; 
for  this  is  the  meaning  of  his  precept,  That  when  we 
are  by  ourfelves,  and  in  ourgreateft  folitudes,  we  fhould 
fancy  that  Cato  itands  before  us  aad  fees  every  thing  we 

dm 
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do.  In  mort,  if  you  banifh  Modefty  out  of  the  world, 
Ihe  carries  away  with  her  half  the  virtue  that  is  in  it. 

After  thefe  reflexions  on  Modelty,  as  it  is  a  virtue  ; 
I  mnft  obferve,  that  there  is  a  vicious  Modefty,  which 
juftly  deferves  to  be  ridiculed,  and  which  thofe  perfons 
very  often  difcover,  who  value  themfelves  moil  upon  a 
well-bred  confidence.  This  happens  when  a  man  is 
amamed  to  act  up  to  his  reafon,  and  would  not  upon 
any  confideration  be  furprifed  in  the  practice  of  thofe 
duties,  for  the  performance  of  which  he  was  fent  into 
the  world.  Many  an  impudent  libertine  would  blufh 
to  be  caught  in  a  ferious  difcourfe,  and  would  fcarcebe 
able  to  mew  his  head,  after  having  difclofed  a  religious 
thought.  Decency  of  behaviour,  all  outward  mew  of 
virtue,  and  abhorrence  of  vice,  are  carefully  avoided 
by  this  fet  of  (hame-faced  people,  as  what  would  dif- 
parage  their  gaiety  of  temper,  and  infallibly  bring  them 
to  dishonour.  This  is  fuch  a  poornefs  of  fpirit,  fuch  a 
defpicable  cowardice,  fuch  a  degenerate  abject  fbte  of 
mind,  as  one  would  think  human  nature  incapable  of, 
did  we  not  meet  with  frequent  inftances  of  it  in  ordinary 
converfation. 

There  is  another  kind  of  vicious  Modefty  which 
makes  a  man  amamed  of  his  perfon,  his  birth,  his  pro- 
/elTion,  his  poverty,  or  the  like  misfortunes,  which  it 
was  not  in  his  choice  to  prevent,  and  is  noc  in  his 
power  to  rectify.  If  a  man  appears  ridiculous  by  any 
of  the  aforementioned  circumftances,  he  becomes  much 
more  fo  by  being  out  of  countenance  for  them.  They 
mould  rather  give  him  occafion  to  exert  a  noble  fpirit, 
and  to  palliate  thofe  imperfections  which  are  not  in  his 
power,  by  thofe  perfections  which  are;  or  to  ufe  a  very 
witty  alluiion  of  an  eminent  author,  he  mould  imitate 
Caefar,  who,  becaufe  his  head  was  bald,  covered  that 
defect  with  laurels.  C  * 

*  By  ADD i SDK,  Cbelfea. 

fit  At  Drury  Lane,  Nov.  26.  "  Sir  Courtly  Nice,"  or  "  It 
"  cannot  be."  Sir  Courtly,  by  Mr.  Cibber;  Surty,  by  Mr.  Kcene  j 
Lord  Belguard,  by  Mr.  Mills  ;  Hothead,  by  Mr.  Pinkcthman,  /<?». 
Teftimony,  by  Mr.  Johnfon ;  Crack,  by  Mr.  Piukethman ;  Fare 
well,  by  Mr.  Bullock,  jun.  Leonora,  by  Mrs  Oldfield ;  Violante,  by 
Mrs.  Bicknellj  and  the  Aunt,  by  Mrs.  Powell.  SPECT.  in  foli*. 

Monday, 
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Nibil  largiundo  ghriam  adeptus  eft.  Salluft. 

"  By  bellowing  nothing  he  acquired  glory." 

MY  wife  and  good  friend,  Sir  Andrew  Freeport, 
divides  himfelf  almoft  equally  between  the 
town  and  the  country.  His  time  in  town  .is 
given  up  to  the  public,  and  the  management  of  his  pri 
vate  fortune  ;  and  after  every  three  or  four  days  fpent 
in  this  manner,  he  retires  for  as  many  to  his  feat  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  town,  to  the  enjoyment  of  himfelf 
his  family,  and  his  friend*  Thus  bufmefs  and  pleafure, 
or  rather,  in  Sir  Andrew,  labour  and  reft,  recommend 
each  other.  They  take  their  turns  with  fo  quick  a  vi- 
cifiitude,  that  neither  becomes  a  habit,  or  takes  po£- 
feflion  ©f  the  whole  man  ;  nor  is  it  poffible  he  mould  be 
furfeited  with  either.  I  often  fee  him  at  our  club  in 
good  humour,  and  yet  Ibmetimes  too  with  an  air  of 
care  in  his  looks :  but  in  his  country  retreat  he  is  always 
unbent,  and  fuch  a  companion  as  I  could  defire ;  and 
therefore  1  feldom  fail  to  make  one  with  him  when  he 
is  pleafed  to  invite  me. 

The  other  day,  as  foon  as  we  were  got  into  his  cha 
riot,  two  or  three  beggars  on  each  iide  hung  upon  the 
doors,  and  folicited  our  charity  with  the  ufual  rhetoric 
©f  a  fick  wife  or  hufband  at  home,  three  or  four  helplefs 
little  children  all  flarving  with  cold  and  hunger.  We 
were  forced  to  part  with  fome  money  to  get  rid  of  their 
importunity;  and  then  we  proceeded  on  our  journey 
with  the  bleffings  and  acclamations  of  thefe  people. 
'  Well  then,  fays  Sir  Andrew,  we  go  off  with  the 
prayers  and  good  vvifhes  of  the  beggars-,  and  perhaps 
too  our  healths  will  be  drunk  at  the  next  ale-houfe  : 
So  all  we  mail  be  able  to  value  ourfelves  upon,  is, 
that  we  have  promoted  the  trade  of  the  victualler  and 
the  excifes  of  the  government.  But  how  few  ounces 

•  of 
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of  wool  do  we  fee  upon  the  backs  of  thofe  poor  crea 
tures  ?  And  when  they  fhall  next  fall  in  our  way,  they 
will  hardly  be  better  drefied  ;  they  muft  always  live 
in  rags  to  look  like  objects  of  companion.  If  their 
families  too  are  fuch  as  they  are  reprefented,  'tis  cer 
tain  they  cannot  be  better  clothed,  and  muft  be  a 
great  deal  worfe  fed.  One  would  think  potatoes  fhould 
be  all  their  bread,  and  their  drink  the  pure  element; 
and  then  what  goodly  cuftomers  are  the  farmers  like 
to  have  for  their  wool,  corn  and  cattle?  Such  cufto- 
mers,  and  fuch  a  confumption,  cannot  choofe  but 
advance  the  landed  intereft,  and  hold  up  the  rents  ©f 
the  gentlemen. 

'  But  of  all  men  living,  we  merchants  who  live  by 
buying  and  felling,  ought  never  to  encourage  beggars. 
The  goods  which  we  export  are  indeed  the  product 
of  the  lands,  but  much  the  greateft  part  of  their  value 
is  the  labour  of  the  people:  but  how  much  of  thefe 
peoples  labour  fhall  we  export  whilfl  we  hire  them  ro 
fit  ftill?  The  very  alms  they  receive  from  us,  are  the 
wages  of  idlenefs.  I  have  often  thought  that  no  man 
mould  be  permitted  to  take  relief  from  the  parifh, 
or  to  afk  it  in  the  flreet,  until  he  has  firft  purchafed  as 
much  as  poifible  of  his  own  livelihood  by  the  labour 
of  his  own  hands;  and  then  the  public  ought  only  to 
be  taxed  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  If  this  rule 
was  ftri&ly  obferved,  we  mould  fee  every  where  fuch 
a  multitude  of  new  labourers,  as  would  in  all  proba 
bility  reduce  the  prices  of  all  our  manufactures.  It 
is  the  very  life  of  merchandife  to  buy  cheap  and  fell 
dear.  The  merchant  ought  to  make  his  out-fet 
as  cheap  as  poffible,  that  he  may  find  the  greater 

<  profit  upon  his  returns;  and  nothing  will  enable  him 

<  to  do  this  like  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  labour 
upon  all  our  manufactures.     This   too  would  be  the 
ready  way    to  increafe  the    number  of  our  foreign 
markets.     The  abatement  of  the  price  of  the  manu 
facture  would  pay  for  the  carriage  of  it  to  more  dif- 
tant  countries  ;  and  this  confequence  would  be  equally 
beneficial   both  to  the  landed  and  trading  interefls. 
As  fo  great  an  addition  of  labouring  hands  would 
produce  this  happy  confequence  both  to  the  merchant 

*  and 
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*  and  the  gentleman ;  our  liberality  to  common  beg- 

*  gars,  and  every  other  obftruftion  to  the  increafe  of 

*  labourers,  mufi  be  equally  pernicious  to  both.* 

Sir  Andrew  then  went  on  to  affirm,  That  the  re 
duction  of  the  prices  of  our  manufactures  by  the  addi 
tion  of  fo  many  new  hands,  would  be  no  inconvenience 
to  any  man  :  But  obferving  I  was  fomething  itartled  at 
the  aflertion,  he  made  a  fhort  paufe,  and  then  refumed 
the  difcourfe.  '  It  may  feem,  fays  he,  a  paradox,  that 
the  price  of  labour  mould  be  reduced  without  an  abate 
ment  of  wages,  or  that  wages  can  be  abated  without 
any  inconvenience  to  the  labourer,  and  yet  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  both  thefe  things  may  hap 
pen.  The  wages  of  the  labourers  raake  the  greatefl 
part  ®f  the  price  of  every  thing  that  is  ufeful ;  and 
if  in  proportion  with  the  wages  the  prices  of  all  other 
things  ILould  be  abated,  every  labourer  with  lefs 
wages  would  itill  be  able  to  purchafe  as  many  necef- 
faries  of  life ;  where  then  would  be  the  inconve 
nience?  But  the  price  of  labour  may  be  reduced  by 
the  addition  of  more  hands  to  a  manufacture,  and 
yet  the  wages  of  perfons  remain  as  high  as  ever. 
The  admirable  Sir  William  Petty  has  given  examples 
of  this  in  fome  of  his  writings  :  One  of  them,  as  I 
remember,  is  that  of  a  watch,  which  I  fnall  endea 
vour  to  explain  fo  as  mall  fuit  my  prefent  purpofe. 
It  is  certain  that  a  fingle  watch  could  not  be  made  fo 
cheap  in  proportion  by  one  only  man,  as  a,hundred 
watches  by  a  hundred  ;  for  as  there  is  vaft  variety  in 
the  work,  no  one  perfon  could  equally  fuit  himfelf  to 
all  the  parts  of  it;  the  manufacture  would  be  tedious, 
and  at  lail  but  clumfily  performed.  But  if  a  hundred 
watches  were  to  be  made  by  a  hundred  men,  the  cafes 
may  be  affigned  to  one,  the  dials  to  another,  the  wheels 
to  another,  the  fprings  to  another,  and  every  other 
part  to  a  proper  artiit ;  as  there  would  be  no  need  of 
perplexing  any  one  perfon  with  too  much  variety, 
every  one  would  be  able  to  perform  his  fingle  part 
with  greater  fkill  and  expedition  ;  and  the  hundred 
watches  would  be  fmilhed  in  one  fourth  part  of  the 
time  of  the  tirft  one,  and  every  one  of  them  at  one 
fourth  part  of  the  coil,  tho'  the  wages  of  every  man 

f  were 
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*  were  equal.    The  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  manu- 
'  fa-fture  would  increafe  the  demand  of  it,  all  the  fame 
'  hands  would  be  ftill  employed  and  as  well  paid.  The 

*  fame  rule  will  hold  in  the  clothing,  the  {hipping,  and 
«  all  other  trades  whatfoever.    And  thus  an  addition  of 
4  hands  to  our  manufactures  will  only  reduce  the  price 
4  of  them  ;  the  labourer  will  ftill  have  as  much  wages, 
«  and   will  confequently  be  enabled  to  purchafe  more 

•  conveniencies  of  life;  fo  that  every  in tereft  in   the 
4  nation  would  receive  a  benefit  from  the  increafe  of 
4  our  working  people. 

*  Befides  I  fee  no  occafion  for  this  charity  to  common 

*  beggarsj  fince  every  beggar  is  an   inhabitant  of  a 

•  parifh,  and  every  parifli  is  taxed  to  the  maintenance 
'  of  their  own  poor.     For   my  own  part,  I  cannot  be 
4   mightily  pleated  with  the  laws  which  have  done  this, 
'   which  have  provided  better  to  feed  than  employ  the 

•  poor.    We  have  a  tradition  from  our  forefathers,  that 
**  after  the  firft  of  thofe  laws  was  made,  they  were  in- 

'  fulted  with  that  famous  fong  ; 

*f  Hang  forrow,  and  caft  away  care, 
**  The  pari/h  is  bound  to  find  us,  &c. 

'  And  if  we  will  be  fo  good-natured  as  to  maintain 

*  them  without  work,  they  can  do  no  lefs  in  return  than 
4  ling  us  THE  MERRY  BEGGARS. 

«  What   then  ?  Am  I  againft  all   ads  of  Charity  ? 

•  God  forbid  !   I  know  of  no  virtue  in  the  Gofpel  that  is 
'  in    more  pathetic   expreflions   recommended  to  our 

*  practice.   .  *'  1  was  hungry  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat, 
41  thirfty  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink,  naked  and  ye  clothed 
**  me  not,  a  ftranger  and  ye  took  me  not  in,  lick  and 
44  in  prifon   and  ye  vifited  me  not."     Our  Blefled  Sa- 

•  viour  treats  the  exercife  or  neglect  of  Charity  towards 

•  a  poor  man,  as  the  performance  or  breach  of  this  duty 
«  towards  himfelf.      I  fhall  endeavour  to  obey  the  will 

*  of  my  lord  and   matter :  and  therefore  if  an  induf- 

•  trious  man   fhall'  fubmit  to  the  hardeft  labour  and 
4  coarfeft  fare,  rather  than  endure  the  ftiame  of  taking 

*  relief  from  the  parim,   or  afking  it  in  the  ftreet,  this 
«  is  the  hungry,  the  thirfty,  the  naked ;  and  1  ought  to 

*  believe 
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*  believe,  if  any  man  is  come  hither  for  fhelter  againft 

*  perfecution  or  oppreffion,  this   is  the  Stranger,  and 
'  I  ought  to  take  him  in.     If  any  countryman  of  our 
4  own  is  fallen  into  the  hands  of  infidels,  and  lives  in 

*  a  flate  of  miferable  captivity,  this  is  the  man  in  Prifon, 

*  and  I  mould  contribute  to  his  ranfom.     I  ought  to 

*  give  to  an  Hospital  of  Invalids,  to  recover  as  many 

*  ufeful    fubjecls  as  I  can  ;  but  I  (hall  beflovv  none  of 

*  my  bounties  upon  an   Alms-houfe  of  idle  people ; 

*  and  for  the  fame  reafon  I  mould  not  think  it  a  re- 

*  proach  to  me  if  I  had  withheld  my  charity  from  thofe 
'  Common  Beggars.    But  we  prefcribe  better  rules  than 
'  we  are  able  to  praftife;  we  are  amamed  not  to  give 

*  into  the  miilaken  cuilorns  of  our  country:  but  at  the 
'  fame   time,  I   cannot  but  think  it  a  reproach  worfe 

*  than   that  of  common  fwearing,  that   the   idle  and 
'  the  abandoned  are  fuffered    in   the  name  of  heaven 

*  and  all  that  is  facred,  to  extort  from  chriftian  and 

*  tender  minds  a  fupply  to  a  profligate  way  of  life,  that 
'  is  always  to  be  fupported,  but  never  relieved.'        Z0 

In  the  SPECT.  in  .fdio,  this  Paper  is  lettered  X  j  but  it  has 
the  fignature  Z  in  the  2vo  of  1712^  It  feems  therefore  more  pro 
bable  that  it"\vas  written  by  Mr.  Henry  Martyn,  than  by  Mr.  Euftace 
Budgell.  See  SPECT.  Vol.  vii.  N°  555,  and  note  on  Mr.  H. 
MARTVM.  From  a  xote  on  another  Paper,  it  feeros  not  impro 
bable,  that  the  Speculations  figned  Z,  were  written  by  Mr.  join 
HUGHES. 

f  4-f  At  Drury  Lane,  Nov.  24.  "  Aurengzebe,  or  the  Great 
Mogul."  The  Emperor,  by  Mr.  Keene  j  Aurengaebe,  by  Mr. 
Powell  5  Morat,  by  Mr.  Booth ;  Arimant,  by  Mr.  Bowman  j 
Nourmshal,  by  Mrs.  Knight  j  Indamora,  by  Mrs.  Rogers  j  and 
Melefiinda,  by  Mrs.  Porter. 

flf  At  Drury  Lane,  Nov.  27.  "  Othello."  The  Moor,  by 
Mr.  Booth  5  Cafiio,  by  Mr.  Powell ;  lago,  by  Mr.  Cibber } 
Brabantio,  by  Mr.  Keene  j  Roderigo,  by.  Mr.  Bowen  ;  Defdemona, 
by  Mrs.  Bradlhaw  j  and  Emilia,  by  Mrs.  Saundcrs.  SPECT.  in  /o/w. 
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*——'Tanquain  h<sc  fent  nsftri  medicina  furoris> 
Aut  Deus  ills  malts  hominum  mitefcere  dijcat* 

Virg.  Eccl.  x.  60.. 

"  As  if  by  thefe,  my  furTerings  \  could  eafe  ; 
"  Or  by  my  pains  the  God  of  Love  appeafe." 

DRY  DEN. 

I  Shall,  in  this  Paper,  difchargemyfelf  of  thepromife 
I  have  made  to  the  public*,  by  obliging  them  with 
a  tranflation  of  the  little  Greek  Manufcript,  which 
is  faid  to  have  been  a  piece  of  thofe  records  that  were 
preferved  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  upon  the  promon 
tory  of  Leucate.  It  is  a  fhort  hiflory  of  the  Lover's 
Leap,  and  is  infcribed,  "An  Account  of  Perfons,  Male 
"  and  Female,  who  offered  up  their  vows  in  the  Temple 
"  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  in  the  Forty-fixth  Olympiad, 
"  and  leaped  from  the  Promontory  of  Leucate  into  the 
«f  Ionian  Sea,  in  order  to  cure  themfelves  of  thepaflion 
"  of  LOVE." 

This  account  is  very  dry  in  many  parts,  as  only 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  lover  who  leaped,  the 
perfon  he  leaped  for,  and  relating,  in  fhort,  that  he 
was  either  cured,  or  killed,  or  maimed  by  the  fall.  It 
indeed  gives  the  names  of  fo  many  who  died  by  it, 
that  it  would  have  looked  like  a  Bill  of  Mortality,  had 
I  tranflated  it  ac  full  length  ;  I  have  therefore  made  an 
abridgment  of  it,  and  only  extracted  fuch  particular 
paflages  as  have  fomething  extraordinary,  either  in  the 
cafe,  or  in  the  cure,  or  in  the  fate  of  the  perfon  who 
is  mentioned  in  it.  After  this  fhort  preface  take  the 
account  as  follows. 

BATTUS,  the  fon  of  Menalcas  the  Sicilian,  leaped 
for  Bombyca  the  raufician  :  got  rid  of  his  paffion  with 

•  S.CC  N'  Z27. 
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the  lofs  of  his  right  leg  and  arm,  which  were  broken 
in  the  fall. 

MELISSA,  in  love  with  Daphnis,  very  much  bruifed, 
but  efcaped  with  life. 

CYNISCA,  the  wife  of  ^Efchines,  being  in  love  with 
Lycus;  and  ^Efchines  her  hufband  being  in  love  with 
Eurilla ;  (which  had  made  this  married  couple  very 
uneafy  to  one  another  for  feveral  years)  both  the  huf 
band  and  the  wife  took  the  leap  by  confent;  they  both 
of  them  efcaped,  and  have  lived  very  happily  together 
ever  fince. 

LARISSA,  a  virgin  of  ThefTaly,  deferted  by  Plexip- 
pus,  after  a  courtfhip  of  three  years ;  me  Hood  upon 
the  brow  of  the  Promontory  for  fome  time,  and  after 
having  thrown  down  a  ring,  a  bracelet,  and  a  little 
pifture,  with  other  prefents  which  me  had  received 
from  PJexippus,  me  threw  herfelf  into  the  fea,  and  was 
taken  up  alive. 

N.  B.  LarifTa,  before  me  leaped,  made  an  offering  of 
a  filver  Cupid  in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

SIM  JET  HA,  in  love  with  Daphnis  the  Myndian, 
peri  died  in  the  fall. 

CHARIVUS,  the  brother  of  Sappho,  in  love  with 
Rhodope  the  courtefan,  having  fpent  his  whole  eftate 
upon  her,  was  advifed  by  his  fifter  to  leap  in  the  begin 
ning  of  his  amour,  but  would  not  hearken  to  her  until 
he  was  reduced  to  his  laft  talent ;  being  forfaken  by 
Rhodope,  at  length  refolved  to  take  the  leap.  Perifhed 
in  it. 

^ERIDJEUS,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Epirus,  in  love 
with  Praxinoe,  the  wife  ef  Thefpis,  efcaped  without 
damage,  faving  only  that  two  of  his  foreteeth  were 
ftruck  out  and  his  nofe  a  little  flatted. 

CLEORA,  a  widow  of  Ephefus,  being  inconfolable 
for  the  death  of  her  hufband,  was  refolved  to  take  this 
leap  in  order  to  get  rid  of  her  paflion  for  his  memory ; 
but  being  arrived  at  the  promontory,  me  there  met 
with  Dimmachus  the  Miledan,  and  after  a  fhort  con- 
verfation  with  him,  laid  afide  the  thoughts  of  her  leap, 
and  married  him  in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

N.  B.  Her  widow's  weeds  are  ftill  feen  hanging  up  in 
th«  wcftern  corner  of  the  temple* 

OLPHIS, 
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OLPHIS,  the  Filherman,  having  received  a  box  on 
the  ear  from  Theitylis  the  day  before,  and  being  deter 
mined  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  her,  leaped,  and 
efcaped  with  life. 

ATALANTA,  an  old  maid,  whofe  cruelty  had  feveral 
years  before  driven  two  or  three  defpairing  lovers  to  this 
leap  ;  being  now  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and 
in  love  with  an  officer  of  Sparta,  broke  her  neck  in 
the  fall. 

H  i  P  p  A  R  c  H  u  s ,  being  pafiionately  fond  of  his  own  wife 
who  was  enamoured  of  Bathyllus,  leaped,  and  died  of 
his  fall;  upon  which  his  wife  married  her  gallant. 

TETTYX,  the  dancing-mafter,  in  love  with  Olympic 
an  Athenian  matron,  threw  himfelf  from  the  rock  with 
great  agility,  but  was  crippled  in  the  fall. 

DIAGOR  AS,  the  ufurer,  in  love  with  his  cook-maid  ; 
he  peeped  feveral  times  over  the  precipice,  but  his 
heart  mifgiving  him,  he  went  back,  and  married  her 
that  evening. 

CIKJEDUS,  after  having  entered  his  own  name  in  the 
Pythian  Records,  being  afkcd  the  name  of  the  perfon 
whom  he  leaped  for,  and  being  amamed  to  difcover  it, 
he  was  fet  afide,  and  net  fuftered  to  leap. 

EUMCA,  a  maid  of  Paphos,  aged  nineteen,  in  love 
with  Kurybates.  Hurt  in  the  fall,  but  recovered. 

N.  B.  This  was  the  fecond  time  of  her  leaping. 

HESPERUS,  a  young  man  of  Tarentum,  in  love  with 
his  mailer's  daughter.  Drowned,  the  boats  not  coming 
in  foon  enough  to  his  relief. 

SAPPHO,  the  Lefbian,  in  love  with  Phaon,  arrived 
at  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  habited  like  a  bride  in  gar 
ments  as  white  as  fnow.  She  wore  a  garland  of  myrtle 
on  her  head,  and  carried  in  her  hand  the  little  muilcal 
initrument  of  her  own  invention.  After  having  lung 
an  Hymn  to  Apollo,  fhe  hung  up  her  garland  on  one 
fide  of  his  altar,  and  her  harp  on  the  other,  ivie  then 
tucked  up  her  veilments,  like  a  Spartan  virgin,  and 
amid  ft  thoufands  of  fpeftators,  who  were  anxious  for 
her  fafety,  and  offered  up  vows  for  her  deliverance, 
marched  diredly  forwards  to  the  utmoit  fummit  of  the 
promontory,  where  after  having  repeated  a  ftanvsa  of 
her  own  verfes,  ,hich  we  could  not  hear,  ihe  threw 

VOL.  HI.  N  herfclf 
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herfelf  off  the  rock  with  fuch  an  intrepidity  as  was 
never  before  obierved  in  any  who  hau  ..r.empted  that 
dangerous  leap.  Many  who  were  prefrnt  related,  that 
they  faw  her  fall  into  the  fea,  from  whence  fhe  never 
rofe  again  ;  though  there  were  others  who  affirmed,  that 
ihe  never  came  to  the  bottom  of  her  leap,  but  that  ihe 
was  changed  into  a  fwan  as  file  fell,  and  that  they  faw 
her  hovering  in  the  air  under  that  fhape.  But  whether 
or  no  thewhitenefs  and  fluttering  of  her  gaments  might 
not  deceive  thofe  who  looked  upon  her,  or  whether  fhe 
might  not  really  be  metamorphofed  into  that  mufical 
and  melancholy  bird,  is  flill  a  doubt  among  the  Leftmms. 
ALCJEUS,  the  famous  Lyric  poet,  who  had  for  fome 
time  been  paffionately  in  love  with  Sappho,  arrived  at 
the  promontory  of  Leucate  that  very  evening,  in  order 
to  take  the  leap  upon  her  account;  but  hearing  that 
Sappho  had  been  there  before  him,  and  that  her  body 
could  be  no  where  found,  he  very  generoufly  lamented 
her  fall,  and  is  faid  to  have  written  his  hundred  and 
twenty- fifth  Ode  upon  that  occafion. 

LEAPED  IN  THIS  OLYMPIAD  250. 

Males  124 

Females  126 

CURED  120 

Males  5 1 

Females  69                         C* 

*  By  ADDISON,  dated,  it  feems,  from  Cbelfea. 


Wednefday,  November  28,  1711 


Velhm  in  amicitia  fie  erraremus.     Hor.  i  Sat.  iii.  41, 

«'  I  wifti  this  error  in  our  friendfhip  reign'd." 

CREECH, 

YOU  very  often  hear  people,  after  a  llory  has 
been  told  with  fome  entertaining  circumftances, 
tell  it  over  again  with  particulars  thatdeftroy  the 
jeft,  but  give  light  into  the  truth  of  the  narration. 

This 
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This  fort  of  veracity,  though  it  is  impertinent,  has 
fomething  amiable  in  it,  becaufe  it  proceeds  from  the 
love  of  truth,  even   in  frivolous  occafions.     Jf   fuch 
honeft  amendments  do  not  promife  an  agreeable  com 
panion,  they  do  a  fincere  friend  ;  for  which  reafon  one 
Ihould  allow  them  fo  much  of  our  time,  if  we  fall  into 
their  company,  as   to   fet  us  right  in  matters  that  can 
do  us  no  manner  of  harm,  whether  the  fa'6ls  be  one 
way  or  the  other.  Lies  which  are  told  out  of  arrogance 
and  oftentation,  a  man  mould  detect  in  his  own  defence, 
becaufe  he  mould  not  be  triumphed  over.     Lies  which 
are  told  out  of  malice  he  mould  expofe,  both  for  his 
own  fake  and  that  of  the  reft  of  mankind,  becaufe  every 
man  mould  rife  againft  a  common   enemy  :    but  the 
officious  Liar,  many  have  argued,  is  to  be  excufed,   be 
caufe  it  does  feme  man  good,  and  no  man  hurt.     The 
man  who  made  more  than  ordinary  fpeed  from  a  fight 
in  which  the  Athenians  were  beaten,  and  told  them  they 
had  obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  put  the  whole 
city  into  the  utmoft  joy  and  exultation,  was  checked  by 
the  magiftrates  for  this  falfhood  ;  but  excufed  himfelf  by 
faying,  O  Athenians  !  am  I  your  enemy  becaufe  I  gave 
you  two  happy  days  ?  This  fellow  did  to  a  whole  people 
what  an  acquaintance  of  mine  does  every  day  he  lives 
in  fome  eminent  degree  to  particular  perfons.     He  is 
ever  lying  people  into  good  humour,  and,  as  Plato  faid, 
it  was  allowable  in  phyficians  to  lye  to  their  patients  to 
keep  up  their  fpirits,  I  am  half  doubtful  whether  my 
friend's  behaviour  is  not  as  excufable.     His  manner  is 
to  exprefs  himfelf  furprifed  at  the  chearful  countenance 
of  a  man  whom  he  obferves  diffident  of  himfelf;  and 
generally  by  that  means  makes  his  lie  a  truth.     He 
will,  as  if  he  did  not   know  any  thing  of   the  cir- 
cum (lance,  aflc  one  whom  he  knows  at  variance  with 
another,  what  is   the  meaning  that  Mr.  fuch  a  one, 
naming  his   adverfarv,    does  not  applaud  him    with 
that  heartinefs  which  formerly   he    has  heard    him  ? 
He  faid  indeed,  (continues  he)   I  would  rather  have 
that  man   for  my  friend  than   any  man  in  England  ; 
but  for  an    enemy  .  This  melts    the   perfon 

he   ulks  to,    who  expected    nothing   but   downright 
N  z  raillery 
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raillery*  from  that  fide.  According  as  he  fees  his 
practices  fucceed,  he  goes  to  the  oppofite  party,  and 
tells  him,  he  cannot  imagine  how  it  happens  that  fome 
people  know  one  another  fo  little  ;  you  fpoke  with  fo 
much  coldnefs  of  a  gentleman  who  faid  more  good  of 
you,  than,  let  me  tell  you,  any  man  Jiving  deferves. 
The  fuccefs  of  one  of  thefe  incidents  was,  that  the 
next  time  that  one  of  the  adverfaries  fpied  the  other, 
he  hems  after  him  in  the  public  ilreet,  and  they  mult 
crack  a  bottle  at  the  next  tavern,  that  ufed  to  turn  out 
of  the  other's  way  to  avoid  one  another's  eye-mot.  He 
will  tell  one  beauty  (he  was  commended  by  another, 
nay,  he  will  fay  me  gave  the  woman  he  fpeaks  to,  the 
preference  in  a  particular  for  which  me  herfelf  is  "ad 
mired.  The  pleafanteft  confufion  imaginable  is  made 
through  the  whole  town  by  my  friend's  indirect  offices  ; 
you  mail  have  a  vifit  returned  after  half  a  year's  ab- 
fence,  and  mutual  railing  at  each  other  every  day  of 
that  time.  They  meet  with  a  thoufand  lamentations  for 
fo  long  a  feparation,  each  party  naming  herfelf  for 
the  greater!  delinquent,  if  the  other  can  poffibly  be  fo 
good  as  to  forgive  her,  which  me  has  no  reafon  in  the 
world,  but  from  the  knowledge  of  her  goodnefs,  to 
hope  for.  Very  often  a  whole  train  of  railers  of  each 
fide  tire  their  horfes  in  fetting  matters  right  which  they 
have  faid  during  the  war  between  the  parties  ;  and  a 
whole  circle  of  acquaintance  are  put  into  a  thoufand 
pleafmg  pafiions  and'fentimenis,  inftead  of  the  pangs 
of  anger,  envy,  detraction,  and  malice. 

The  woril  evil  1  ever  obfervcd  this  man's  falfliood 
occafidn  has  been  that  he  turned  detraction  into  flat 
tery.  He  is  well  (killed  in  the  manners  of  the  world, 
and  by  overlooking  what  men  really  are,  he  grounds 
his  artifices  upon  what  they  have  a  mind  to  be.  Upon  this 
foundation,  if  two  diilant  fiiends  are  brought  together, 
and  the  cement  feems  to  be  weak,  he  never  refts  until 
he  finds  new  appearances  to  take  off  all  remains  of  ill- 
will,  and  that  by  new  mifunderftandings  they  are  tho 
roughly  reconciled. 

*  This  word  fcems  here  ti  be -ufed  improperly  for  Railing.        P. 
8  «  To 
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'  To   the   SPECTATOR. 
SIR,  Devonfhire,  Nov.  14,  1711. 

Here  arrived  in  this  neighbourhood  two  days 
ago  one  of  your  gay  gentlemen  of  the  town, 
who  being  attended  at  his  entry  with  a  fervant  of  his 
own,  befides  a  countryman  he  had  taken  up  for  a 
guide,  excited  the  curiofity  of  the  village  to  learn 
whence  and  what  he  might  be.  The  countryman  (to 
whom  they  applied  a*  moft  eafy  of  accefs)  knew  little 
more  than  that  the  gentleman  came  from  London  to 
travel  and  fee  faftiions,  and  was  as  he  heard  fay,  a 
free-ihinker.  *  What  religion  that  might  be,  he  could 
not  tell  :  and  for  his  own  part,  if  they  had  not  told 
him  the  man  was  a  free-thinker,  he  mould  have 
gueiTed,  by  his  way  of  talking,  he  was  little  better 
than  a  heathen  ;  excepting  only  that  he  had  been  a 
good  gentleman  to  him,  and  made  him  drunk  twice  in 

*  one  day,  over  and  above  what  they  had  bargained  for. 
'  J  do  not  look  upon  the  fimplicity  of  this,  and  fe- 

*  veral  odd  inquiries  with  which  i  mall  not  trouble  you, 
4  to  be  wondered  at,  much  lefs   can    I   think  that  our 
'  youths  of  fine  wit,  and  enlarged  underilandings,  have 
'  any  reafon  to  laugh.    There  is  no  neceffity  that  every 

*  fquire  in  Great  Britain  mould   know  what  the  word 
'  free-thinker  ibnds  for  ;  but  it  were  much  to  be  wifhed, 
'  that  they  who  value  themfelves   upon  that  conceited 
'  title  were  a  little  better  inftru&ed  in  what  it  ought  to 
'  ftand  for  ;  and  that   they  would  not  perfuade  them- 
'  felves  a  man  is  really  and  truly  a  free-thinker  in  any 
'  tolerable   fcnfe,  merely  by  virtue  of  his   being  an 
'  atheiit,  or  an  infidel  of  any  other  diilinftion.   It  may 
'  be  doubted  with  good  reafon,  whether  there  ever  was 
'  in  nature  a  more  abjrft,  flavim,  and  bigotted  gene- 
'  ration  than  the  tribe   of  Beaux  Efprits,  at  prefent  fo 
'  prevailing  in  this  ifland.    Their  pretcniion  to  be  free- 
'  thinkers,  is  no  other  than  rakes  have  to  be  free-  livers, 
'  and  favages  to  be  free- men  ',  that  is,  they  can  think 

*  The  perfon  here  alluded  to,  was  probably  Mr.  Toland,  wfio  Is 
faid  by  the  Examiner •,  to  have  been  the  sun  of  the  TATLK R  and 
SPECTATOR.  Mr.  Tdand  wrote  about  this  time  undei  the  pa 
tronage  of  Lovd  Oxford,  See  Bioo.  B*n  .  Art,  Tot  AND. 

N  3  *  whatever 
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whatever  they  have  a  mind  to,  and  give  themfelves  up 
to  whatever  conceit  the  extravagancy  of  their  incli 
nation,  or  their  fancy,  mall  fuggeil  ;  they  can  think 
as  wildly  as  they  talk  and  aft,  and  will  not  endure 
that  their  wit  ihould  be  controled  by  fuch  formal 
things  as  decency  and  common  fenfe.  Deduction, 
coherence,  confillency,  and  all  the  rules  of  reafon 
they  accordingly  difdain,  as  too  precife  and  mechani 
cal  for  men  of  a  liberal  education. 
*  This,  as  far  as  I  could  ever  learn  from  their  writings, 
or  my  own  obfervadon,  is  a  true  account  of  the  Bri- 
tim  Free-thinker.  Our  viiitant  here,  who  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  this  Paper,  has  brought  with  him  a  new 
fyftem  of  common  fenfe,  the  particulars  of  which  I 
am  not  yet  acquainted  with,  but  will  lofe  no  opportu 
nity  of  informing  myfelf  whether  it  contain  any  thing 
worth  Mr.  SPECTATOR'S  notice.  In  the  mean 
time,  Sir,  I  cannot  but  think  it  would  be  for  the  good 
of  mankind,  if  you  would  take  this  fubje&intoyour 
confideration,  and  convince  the  hopeful  youth  of  our 
nation,  that  licentioufnefs  is  not  freedom  ;  or,  if 
fuch  a  paradox  will  not  be  underftood,  that  a  preju 
dice  towards  atheifm  is  not  impartiality. 
« .1  am,  S  I  R, 

'  Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

T*  '  PHILONOUS,' 

*  By  STEELE. 
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P  op  u! ares 


Vincentem  Jlrepitus Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  Si. 

"  Awes  the  tumultuous  noifes  of  the  pit." 

RoscoMMorr. 

THere  is  nothing  which  lies  more  within  the  pro 
vince  of  a  SPECTATOR  than  publick  fliows  and 
diverfions ;  and  as  among  thefe  there  are  none 
\vhich  caa  pretend  to  vie  with  thofe  elegant  entertain- 

ments 
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merits  that  are  exhibited  in  our  theatres,  I  think  ifc 
particularly  incumbent  on  me  to  take  notice  of  every 
thing  that  is  remarkable  in  fuch  numerous  and  refined 
affemblies. 

It  is  obferved,  that  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  cer 
tain  perfon  in  the  upper  gallery  of  the  play-houfe,  who 
when  he  is  pleafed  with  any  thing  that  is  acted  upon  the 
flage,  exprefles  his  approbation  by  a  loud  knock  upon 
the  benches  or  the  wainfcot,  wnich  may  be  heard  over 
the  whole  theatre.  The  perfon  is  commonly  known  by  th« 
nameoftheTRUNK-MAKER  IN  THEUPPER  GALLERY, 
Whether  it  be  that  the  blow  he  gives  on  thefe  occafions 
refembles  that  which  is  often  heard  in  the  (hops  of  fuch 
artifans,  or  that  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  real 
trunk-maker,  who  after  the  finifhing  of  his  day's  work 
ufed  to  unbend  his  mind  at  thefe  public  diverfions  with 
his  hammer  in  his  hand,  I  cannot  certainly  tell.  There 
are  fome,  I  know,  who  have  been  foolifh  enough  to 
imagine  it  is  a  fpirit  which  haunts  the  upper  gallery, 
and  from  time  to  time  makes  thofe  itrange  noifes ;  and 
the  rather  becaufe  he  is  obferved  to  be  louder  than 
ordinary  every  time  the  Ghoft  of  HAMLET  appears. 
Others  have  reported,  that  it  is  a  dumb  man,  who  has 
chofen  this  way  of  uttering  himfelf  when  he  is  tranf- 
ported  with  any  thing  he  fees  or  hears.  Others  will 
have  it  to  be  the  play-houfe  Thunderer,  that  exerts 
himfelf 'after  this  manner  in  the  upper  gallery,  when 
he  has  nothing  to  do  upon  the  roof. 

But  having  made  it  my  bufmefs  to  get  the  beft  infer* 
mation  I  could  in  a  matter  of  this  moment,  I  find  that 
the  Trunk-maker,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  is  a  large 
black  man,  whom  no  body  kn  ;ws.  He  generally  leans 
forward  on  a  huge  oaken  plant  with  great  attention  to 
every  thing  that  paffes  upon^the  flage.  He  is  never 
feen  to  fmile  ;  but  upon  hearing  any  thing  that  pleafes 
him,  he  takes  up  his  fluff  with  both  hands,  and  lays  it 
upon  the  next  piece  of  timber  that  ftands  in  his  way 
with  exceeding  vehemence  :  after  which,  he  compoles 
himfelf  in  his  former  pofture,  till  fuch  time  -as  fome- 
thirpg  new  fets  him  again  at  work. 

It  has  been  obferved,  his  blow  is  fo  well  timed,  that 

the  moil  judicious  critic  could  never  except  againfl  it. 

N  4  As 
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As  Toon  as  any  mining  thought  is  expreflecl  in  the  poet, 
or  any  uncommon  grace  appears  in  the  actor,  he  fmites 
the  bench  or  wainfcot.  If  the  audience  does  not  con 
cur  with  him,  he  fmitcs  a  fecond  time,  and  if  the  au 
dience  is  not  yet  awakened,  looks  round  him  with  great 
wrath,  and  repeats  the  blow  a  third  time,  which  never 
fails  to  produce  the  clap.  Pie  fometimes  lets  the  audi 
ence  begin  the  clap  of  themfelves^.  and  at  the  conclufion 
of  their  applaufe  ratifies  it  with  a  fingle  thwack. 
-  He  is  of  fo  great  ufe  to  the  play-houfe,  that  it  is  faid 
a  former  director  of  it,  upon  his  not  being  able  to  pay 
his  attendance  by  reafon  of  ficknefs,  kept  one  in  pay  to 
officiate  for  him  until  fuch  time  as  he  recovered  ;  but  the 
perfon  fo  employed,  though  he  laid  about  him  with  in 
credible  violence,  did  it  in  fucb  wrong  places,  that  the 
audience  foon  found  out  that  it  was  not  their  old  friend 
the  Trunk-maker. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  he  has  not  yet  exerted 
lumfelf  with  vigour  this  feafon.  He  fometimes  plies 
at  the  Opera  ;  and  upon  Nicolini's  firtt  appearance,  was 
faid  to  have  demolished  three  benches  in  the  fury  of  his 
applaufe.  He  has  broken  half  a  dozen  oaken  plants 
upon  Dogget  *,  and  feldom  goes  away  from  a  tragedy 
of  Shakefpear,  without  leaving  the  wainfcot  extremely 
/battered. 

The  Players  do  not  only  connive  at  his  obilreperous 
approbation,  but  very  chearfully  repair  at  their  own 
cott  whatever  damages  he  makes.  They  had  once  a 
thought  of  erecting  a  kind  of  wooden  anvil  for  his  ufe, 
that  mould  be  made  of  a  very  founding  plank,  in  order 
to  render  his  ftrokes  more  deep  and  mellow  j  but  as  this 
might  not  have  b^en  dittinguifhed  from  the  mufic  of  a 
kettle  drum,  the  project  was  laid  afide. 

In  the  mean  while,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the 
great  ufe  it  is  to  an  audience,  that  a  perfon  mould  thus 
prefide  over  thu'r  heads  like  the  director  of  a  concert, 
in  order  to  awaken  their  attention,  and  beat  time  to 
their  applaufes  ;  or,  to  raife  my  fimilc,  I  have  fome- 

*  THOM.AS  DOCGIETJ  an  excellent  corrvc  actor,  who  was  for 
many  years  joint-manager  of  the  play-houfe  with  Wilkes  and  Colley 
Cibberj  of  whom  the  reader  may  find  a  particular  account  in 
Colley's  "  Apology  tor  bis  own  Life."  8vo« 

times 
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times  fancied  the  Trunk-maker  in  the  upper  gallery 
to  be  like  Virgil's  ruler  of  the  winds,  feated  upon  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  who,  when  he  Itruck  his  fceptre 
upon  the  fide  of  it,  roufed  an  hurricane,  and  fet  the 
whole  cavern  in  an  uproar  *. 

It  is  certain,  the  Trunk-maker  has  faved  many  a  good 
play,  and  brought  many  a  graceful  aclor  into  reputa 
tion,  who  would  not  otherwife  have  been  taken  notice 
of.  It  is  very  vifible,  as  the  audience  is  not  a  little 
abafhed,  if  they  find  themfelves  betrayed  into  a  clap, 
when  their  friend  in  the  upper  gallery  does  not  come 
into  it ;  fo  the  adlors  do  not  value  themfeives  upon  the 
clap,  but  regard  it  as  a  mere  brutum  ful/neny  or  empty 
noife,  when  it  has  not  the  found  of  the  oaken  plant  in 
it.  I  know  it  has  been  given  out  by  thofe  who  are 
enemies  to  the  Trunk  maker,  that  he  has  fometimes 
been  bribed  to  be  in  the  intereft  of  a  bad  poet,  or  a 
vicious  player  ;  but  this  is  a  furmife  which  has  no  foun 
dation  :  his  ftrokes  are  always  juft,  and  his  admonitions 
feafonable  :  he  does  not  deal  about  his  blows  at  random, 
but  always  hits  the  right  nail  upon  the  head.  Thein- 
expreffible  force  wherewith  he  lays  them  on,  fufficiently 
ihews  the  evidence  ar*d  ftrength  of  his  conviction.  His 
zeal  for  a  good  author  is  indeed  outrageous,  and  breaks 
down  every  fence  and  partition,  every  board  and  plank, 
that  (lands  within  the  expreflion  of  his  applaufe. 

As  1  do  not  care  for  terminating  my  thoughts  in  bar 
ren  Speculations,  or  in  reports  of  pure  matter  of  fact, 
without  drawing  fomething  from  them  for  the  advan 
tage  of  my  countrymen,  I  mall  take  the  liberty  to  make 
an  humble  propoial,  that  whenever  the  Trunk-maker 
fhall  depart  this  life,  or  whenever  he  fhall  have  loll  the 
fpring  of  his  arm  by  ficknefs,  old  age,,  infirmity,  or 
the  like,  fome  able-bodied  critic  fliould  be  advanced  to 
this  port,  and  have  a  competent  falary  fettled  on  him 
for  life,  to  be  furnifhed  with  bamboos  for  operas, 
crabtree-cudge-ls  for  comedies,  and  oaken  plants  for 
tragedy,  at  the  publick  expence.  And  to  the  end  that 
this  place  mould  be  always  difpofed  of  according  to 
merit,  I  would  have  none  preferred  to  it,  who  has  not 
given  convincing  proofs  both  of  a  found  judgment  and 
*  .^ncid.  I.  85. 
N 
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a  ftrong  arm,  and  who  could  not,  upon  occasion,  either 
knock  down  an  ox,  or  write  a  comment  upon  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry.  In  ftiort,  I  would  have  him  a  due  com- 
pofuion  of  Hercules  and  Apollo,  and  fo  rightly  quali 
fied  for  this  important  office,  that  the  TRUNK-MAKHR 
may  not  be  miffed  by  our  pofterity.  C* 

*  By  ADD  i  SON,  dated  it  feems,  from  Cbelfea* 
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—  Dare  Jura  maritis.         Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  398. 
"  With  laws  connubial  tyrants  to  reftrain." 

•  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

YO  U  have  not  fpoken  in  fo  direct  a  manner  upon 
the  fubjecl  of  Marriage  as  that  important  cafe 
deferves.  It  would, not  be  improper  to  obferve 
upon  the  peculiarity  in  the  youth  of  Great  Britain,  of 
railing  and  laughing   at  that  inliitution  ;  and  when 
they  fail  into   it,  from  a  profligate   habit  of  mind, 
being  infenfible  of  the  fatisfa&ion   in   that  way  of 
life,  and  treating  their  wives  with  the  molt  barbarous 
difrefpea. 

'  Particular  circumftances  and  call  of  temper,  mult 
teach  a  man  the  probability  of  mighty  uneafineffes  in 
that  ftate,  (for  unqueltionably  fome  there  are  whofe 
very  difpofitions  are  flrangely  averfe  to  conjugal 
friendship ;)  but  no  one,  I  believe,  is  by  his  own  na 
tural  complexion  prompted  to  teaze  and  torment  ano 
ther  for  no  reafon  but  being  nearly  allied  to  him. 
And  can  there  be  any  thing  more  bafe,  or  ferve  to 
fink  a  man  fo  much  below  his  own  diftinguilhirrg 
characlcriftic,  (1  mean  REASON)  than  returning  evil 
for  good  in  fo  open  a  manner,  as  that  of  treating  an 
helplefs  creature  with  unkindnefs,  who  has  had  fo 
good  an  opinion  of  him  as  to  believe  what  he  faid 
relating  to  one  of  the  greateil  concerns  of  life,  by  de- 

*   livering 
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livering  her  happinefs  in  this  world  to  his  care  and 
protection  ?.Muftnot  that  man  be  abandoned  even  to 
all  manner  of  humanity,  who  can  deceive  a  woman 
with  appearances  of  affection  and  kindnefs,  for  no 
other  end  but  to  torment  her  with  more  eafe  and  au 
thority  ?  Is  any  thing  more  unlike  a  gentleman,  than 
when  his  honour  is  engaged  for  the  performing  his 
promifes,  becaufe  nothing  but  that  can  oblige  him  to 
it,  to  become,  afterwards  falfe  to  his  word,  and  be 
alone  the  occafion  of  mifery  to  one  vvhofe  happinefs 
he  but  lately  pretended  was  dearer  to  him  than  his 
own  ?  Ought  fuch  a  one  to  be  trufted  in  his  common 
affairs  ?  Or  treated  but  as  one  whofe  honefty  confided 
only  in  his  incapacity  of  being  otherwife  ? 
'  There  is  one  caufe  of  this  ufage  no  lefs  abfurd  thai 
common,  which  takes  place  among  the  more  unthink 
ing  men  ;  and  that  is  the  defire  to  appear  to  their 
friends  free  and  at  liberty,  and  without  thofe  tram 
mels  they  have  fo  much  ridiculed.  To  avoid  this  they 
fly  into  the  other  extreme,  and  grow  tyrants  that 
they  may  feem  mafters.  Becaufe  an  uncontrolable 
command  of  their  own  actions  is  a  certain  fign  of  in- 
tire  dominion,  they  won't  fo  much  as  recede  from  the 
government  even  in  one  mufcle  of  their  faces.  A  kind 
look  they  believe  would  be  fawning,  and  a  civil  an- 
fwer  yielding  the  fuperiority.  To  this  muft  we  attri 
bute  an  aufterity  they  betray  in  every  action.  What 
but  this  can  put  a  man  out  of  humour  in  his  wife's 
company,  though,  he  is  fo  diftinguifhingly  pleafant 
every  where  elfe  ?  The  bitternefs  of  his  replies,  and 
the  feverity  of  his  frowns  to  the  tendered  of  wives, 
clearly  demonftrate,  that  an  ill-grounded  fearof  being 
thought  too  fubmifllve,  is  at  the  bottom  of  this,  as 
I  am  willing  to  call  it,  affected  moro/enefs  ;  but  if  it 
be  fuch,  only  put  on  to  convince  his  acquaintance  of 
his  intire  dominion,  let  him  take  care  of  the  conie- 
quence,  which  will  be  certain  and  worfe  than  the 
prefent  evil ;  his  feeming  indifference  will  by  degrees 
grow  into  real  contempt,  and,  if  it  doth  not  wholly 
alienate  the  affections  of  his  wife  for  ever  from 
him,  make  both  him  and  her  more  miferable  than 
if  it  really  did  fo. 

N  6  «  However 
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'  However  inconfiftent  it  may  appear,  to  be  thought 
a  well-bred  perf»n  has  no  fmall  mare  in  thisclownifh 
behaviour.  A  difcourfe  therefore  relating  to  good- 
breeding  towards  a  loving  and  a  tender  wife,  would 
be  of  great  ufe  to  this  fort  of  gentlemen.  Could  you 
but  once  convince  them,  that  to  be  civil  at  leaft  is 
not  beneath  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  nor 
even  tender  affection  towards  one  who  would  make  it 
reciprocal,  betrays  any  foftnefs  of  effeminacy  that 
the  moft  mafculine  difpofition  need  be  afhamed  of; 
could  you  fatisfy  them  of  the  generofity  of  voluntary 
civility,  and  the  greatnefs  of  fou]  that  is  confpicuous 
in  benevolence  without  immediate  obligations ;  could 
you  recommend  to  people's  practice  the  faying  of  the 
gentleman  quoted  in  one  of  your  Speculations,  "  That 
'  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  make  the  in- 
*  clinations  of  a  woman  of  merit  go  along  with  her 
'  duty."  Could  you,  I  fay,  perfuade  thefe  men  of 
the  beauty  and  reafonablenefs  of  this  fort  of  behaviour, 
I  have  fo  much  charity  for  fome  of  them  at  leaft,  to 
believe  you  would  convince  them  of  a  thing  they  are 
only  afhamed  to  allow.  Befides,  you  wculd  recom 
mend  that  ftite  in  its  trueft,  and  confequently  its 
moil  agreeable  colours ;  and  the  gentlemen,  who 
have  for  any  time  been  fuch  profeffed  enemies  to  it, 
when  occafion  fhould  ferve,  would  return  you  their 
thanks  for  aiiiiling  their  intereft  in  prevailing  over 
their  prejudices.  Marriage  in  general  would  by  this 
means  be  a  more  eafy  and  comfortable  condition  ; 
the  hufband  would  be  nowhere  fo  well.fatisfied  as  in 
his  own  parlour,  ncr  the  wife  fo  pleafant  as  in  the 
company  of  her  hufband.  A  defire  of  being  agree 
able  in  the  lover  would  be  increafed  in  the  hufband, 
and  the  miftrefs  be  more  amiable  by  becoming  the 
wife.  Befides  all  which,  I  am  apt  to  believe  we 
Ihould  find  the  race  of  men  grow  wifer  as  their  pro 
genitors  grew  kinder,  and  the  affection  of  their  pa 
rents  would  be  confpicuous  in  the  wiiclom  of  their 
children  ;  in  fliort,  men  would  in  general  be  much 
better  humoured  than  they  are,  did  not  they  fo  fre 
quently  exercife  the  worft  turns  of  their  temper  where 
they  ough:  to  exert  the  b.eiL' 

*  Mz. 
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e  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Am  a  woman  who  left  the  admiration  of  tHs 
whole  town,  to  throw  myfelf  (for  love  of  wealth) 
into  the  arms  of  a  fool.  When  I  married  him,  I 
could  have  had  any  one  of  feveral  men  of  fenfe 
who  languifhed  for  me;  but  my  cafe  is  juft.  J  be 
lieved  my  fuperior  underftanding  would  form  him 
into  a  tractable  creature.  But,  alas,  my  fpoufe  has 
cunning  and  fufpieion,  the  infeparable  companions 
of  little  minds ;  and  every  attempt  I  make  to  divert, 
by  putting  on  an  agreeable  air,  a-fudden  chearfulnefs, 
or  kind  behaviour,  he  looks  upon  as  the  firit  aft  to 
wards  an  infurrection  againfthis  undeferved  dominion 
over  me.  Let  every  one  who  is  Hill  tj  choofe,  and 
hopes  to  govern  a  fool,  remember 

*  TRISTISSA.* 

4  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  St.  Martin's,  Novemb.  25. 

TKis  is  to  complain  of  an  evil  practice  which  [ 
think  very  well  deferves  a  redrefs,  though  you 
have  not  as  yet  taken  any  notice  of  it :  if  you  men 
tion  it  in  -your  Paper,  it  may  perhaps  have  a  very 
good  effect.  What  1  mean  is  the  diiturbance  fome 
people  give  to  others  at  church,  by  their  repetition 
of  the  prayers  after  the  minister:  and  that  not  only 
in  the  prayers,  but  alfo  the  abfolution  and  the  com 
mandments  fare  no  better,  which  are  in  a  particular 
manner  the  prieft's  office  :  this  I  have  known  done  in 
fo  audible  a  manner,  ihat  fomeiimcs  their  voices  have 
been  as  loud  as  his.  As  little  as  you  would  think  it,, 
this  is  frequently  done  by  people  feemingly  devout. 
This  irreligious  inadvertency  is  a  thing  extremely  of- 
fenlive  :  but  I  do  not  recommend  it  as  a  thing  1  give 
you  liberty  to  ridicule,  but  hope  it  may  be  amended 
by  the  bare  mention. 

T  *  'SIR     your  very  humble  fervant,  T.  S.' 

*  By  STKEXE,  compcfed  or  communicated  from  the  letter-box. 

•f-4-t  At  Drury-Lane,  on  Friday,  No<r.  30,  with  the  revived  Play 
called  Philafter,  a  Farce  of  one  act  called  <s  The  Country  Wake." 
Hob,  by  Mr.  Dog^ct;  Sir  T  bonus  Tefly,  Mr.  Bullock;  Friendly, 
Mr.  Pack  j  and  Flora,  Mrs.  Santlow.  SPEC.T.  in  fo.'io* 

Saturday, 
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_-_-...  j      -  -_    -       . . .  .        .  i          . . .       _    -  •  -  -  4 

Vifu  carentem  magna  pars  vert  latet.    Seneca  in  CEdip. 
*'  They  that  are  dim  of  fight,  fee  truth  by  halves." 

IT  is  very  reafonable  to  believe,  that  part  of  the  plea- 
fure  which  happy  minds  (hall  enjoy  in  a  future  Itate, 
will  arife  from  an  enlarged  contemplation  of  the 
divine  wifdom  in  the  government  of  the  world,  and  a 
difcovery  of  the  fecret  and  amazing  fteps  of  Providence, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time.  Nothing  feems 
to  be  an  entertainment  more  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
man,  if  we  confider  that  curiofity  is  one  of  the  llrongeft 
and  inoft  lafting,  appetites  implanted  in  us,  and  that 
admiration  is  one  of  our  moil  pleafing  paffions ;  and 
what  a  perpetual  fucceffion  of  enjoyments  will  be  af 
forded  to  both  thefe,  in  a  fcene  fo  large  and  various  as 
ihall  then  be  laid  open  to  our  view  in  the  fociety  of 
fuperior  fpirits,  who  perhaps  will  join  with  us  in  fo  de 
lightful  a  profpect  I 

It  is  not  impoflible,  on  the  contrary,  that  part  of  the 
puniihment  of  fuch  as  are  excluded  from  blifs,  may  con- 
fift  not  only  in  their  being  denied  this  privilege,  but  in 
having  their  appetites  at  the  fame  time  vaftly  increafed, 
without  any  fatisfa&ion  afforded  to  them.  In  thefe,  the 
vain  purfuit  of  knowledge  mail,  perhaps,  add  to  their 
infelicity,  and  bewilder  them  into  labyrinths  of  error, 
darknefs,  diiiracYion  and  uncertainty  of  every  thing  but 
their  own  evil  (late.  Milton  has  thus  reprefented  the 
fallen  angels  reafoning  together  in  a  kind  of  refpite 
from  their  torments,  and  creating  to  themfelves  a  new 
difquiet  amidft  their  very  amufements ;  he  could  not 
properly  have  defcribed  the  fports  of  condemned  fpitits, 
without  that  ca#  of  horror  and  melancholy  he  has  fo 
judicioufly  mingled  with  them. 

"  Others 
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"  Others  apart  fat  on  a  hill  retired, 
"  In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reafon'd  high 
"  Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
"  Fixt  fate,  freewill,  foreknowledge  abfolute, 
'*  And  found  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  loit*." 

In  our  prefent  condition,  which  is  a  middle  ilate, 
our  minds  are,  as  it  were,  chequered  wich  truth  and 
falmood  ;  and  as  our  faculties  are  narrow,  and  our 
views  imperfed,  it  is  impoffible  but  our  curiofity  mufl 
meet  with  many  repulfes.  The  bufmefs  of  mankind  in 
this  life  being  rather  to  aft  than  to  know,  their  portion 
of  knowledge  is  dealt  to  them  accordingly. 

From  hence  it  is,  that  the  reafon  of  the  inqui/itive 
ha«  fo  long  been  exercifed  with  difficulties,  in  account 
ing  fjr  the  promifcuous  diftributicn  of  good  and  evil 
to  the  virtuous  and  the  wicked  in  this  world.  From 
hence  come  all  thofe  pathetic  complaints  of  fo  many 
tragical  events,  which  happen  to  the  wife  and  the  good  ; 
and  of  fuch  furprifing  proJperity,  which  is  often  the 
lot  f  of  the  guilty  and  the  foolifh ;  that  reafon  is 
fometimes  puzzled,  and  at  a  lofs  what  to  pronounce 
upon  fo  myfterious  a  difpenfation. 

Plato  exprefles  his  abhorrence  of  fome  fables  of  the 
poets,  which  feem  to  reflect  on  the  Gods  as  the  authors 
of  injuftice  ;  and  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  That 
whatever  is  permitted  to  befal  a  juit  man,  whether  po 
verty,  ficknefs,  or  any  of  thofe  things  which  feem  to  be 
evils,  ma!l  either  in  life  or  death  conduce  to  his  good. 
My  reader  will  obferve  how  agreeable  this  maxim  is  to 
what  we  find  delivered  by  a  greater  authority.  Seneca 
kas  written  a  difcourfe  purpofely  on  this  fubjeclj,  in 
which  he  takes  pains,  after  the  dodrine  of  the  Stoics, 
to  fhew  that  adveriity  is  not  in  itfelf  an  evil;  and  men 
tions  a  noble  faying  cf  Demetrius,  That  *'  nothing 
•'  would  be  more  unhappy  than  a  man  who  had  never 
*r  known  affliction."  He  compares  prosperity  to  the 
indulgence  of  a  fond  mother  to  a  child,  which  often 

*   Parad.  Loft.   B.  II.  v.  557. 
•f-  SPECT.  In  fol:e\   for  reward,  &c. 

j  Vid.  Senec.  Dt  conftantia  Jafieiitis,  five  quod  In  fapientcm  non 
eadit  injuria, 

prove 
1 
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proves  his  ruin;  but  the  affedtion  of  the  Divine  BEING 
to  that  of  a  wife  father  who  would  have  his  fons  exer- 
cifed  with  labour,  di (appointment,  and  pain,  that  they 
may  gather  ftrength  and  improve  their  fortitude.  On 
this  occafion,  the  philofopher  rifes  into  that  celebrated 
fentiment,  That  there  is  not  on  earth  a  fpeclacle  more 
worthy  the  regard  of  a  CREATOR  intent  on  his  works 
than  a  brave  man  fuperior  to  his  fufferings  ;  to  which 
he  adds,  That  it  mult  be  a  pleafure  to  Jupiter  himfelf 
to  look  down  from  heaven,  and  fee  CATO  amidil  the 
ruins  of  his  country  preferving  his  integrity. 

This  thought  will  appear  yet  more  reafonable,  if  we 
confider  human  life  as  a  ftate  of  probation,  and  adver- 
iity  as  the  poil  of  honour  in  it,  affigned  often  to  the 
beft  and  mofl  feleft  fpirits. 

But  what  I  would  chiefly  infift  on  here,  is,  that  we 
are  not  at  prefent  in  a  proper  iituation  to  judge  of  the 
counfels  by  which  Providence  acts,  fmce  but  little  ar 
rives  at  our  knowledge,  and  even  that  little  we  difcern 
imperfe&Iy ;  or  according  to  the  elegant  figure  in  holy 
writ,  "  We  fee  but  in  p  irt,  and  as  in  a  glals  darkly*.'* 
It  is  to  be  confidered,  that  Providence  in  its  ceconomy 
regards  the  whole  fyitem  of  time  and  things  together,. 
fo  that  we  cannot  difcover  the  beautiful  connection  be 
tween  incidents  which  lie  widely  feparate  in  time,  and 
by  lofing  fo  many  links  of  the  chain,  our  reafonings- 
becpme  broken  and  imperfect.  Thus  thofe  parts  of  the 
moral  world  which  have  not  an  abfolute,  may  yet  have 
a  relative  beauty,  in  refpecl  of  fome  other  parts  con 
cealed  from  us,  but  open  to  his  eye  before  whom  PAST, 
PRESENT,  and  To  GOME,  are  fet  together  in  one  point 
of  view:  and  thofe  events,  the  permiiiion  of  which  feems 
now  to  accufe  his  goodnefs,  may  in  the  confummation 
of  things  both  magnify  his  gcodnefs,  and  exalt  his 
wifdom.  A  nd  this  is  enough  to  check  our  prefumption, 
fmce  it  is  in  vain  to  apply  our  meafures  of  regularity  to 
matters  of  which  we  know  neither  the  antec'edents  nor 
the  confequents,  the  beginning  nor  the  end. 

I  (hall  relieve  my  readers  from  this  abftracled  thought, 
by  relating  here  a  Jewiih  tradition  concerning  Mofes, 

»  i  Cor.  XIII,  12. 

which 
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which  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  parable,  illuftrating  what 
I  have  laft  mentioned.  That  great  prophet,  it  is  faid, 
was  called  up  by  a  voice  from  heaven  to  the  top  of  a 
mountain  ;  where,  in  a  conference  with  the  Supreme 
BEING,  he  was  admitted  to  propofe  to  him  fome  quef- 
tions  concerning  his  adminiitration  of  the  univerfe.  In 
the  midft  of  this  divine  colloquy  he  was  commanded  to 
look  down  on  the  plain  below.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  there  iffued  out  a  clear  fpring  of  water,  at 
which  a  foldier  alighted  from  his  horfe  to  drink.  He 
was  no  fooner  gone  than  a  little  boy  came  to  the  fame 
place,  and  finding  a  purfe  of  gold  which  the  foldier 
had  dropped,  took  it  up  and  went  away  with  it.  Im 
mediately  after  this  came  an  infirm  old  man,  weary 
with  age  and  travelling,  and  having  quenched  his  thirit, 
fat  down  to  relt  himfelf  by  the  fide  of  the  fpring.  The 
foldier  miffing  his  purfe  returns  to  fearch  for  it,  and 
demands  it  of  the  old  man,  who  affirms  he  had  not 
feen  it,  and  appeals  to  heaven  in  witnefs  of  his  inno 
cence.  The  foldier  not  believing  his  protections, 
kills  him.  Mofes  fell  on  his  face  with  horror  and 
amazement,  when  the  divine  voice  thus  prevented  his 
expoftulation  :  *  Be  not  furprifed,  Mofes,  nor  a(k  why 
the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth  has  fuffered  this  thing 
to  come  to  pafs  :  The  child  is  the  occasion  that  the 
blood  of  the  old  man  is  fpilt;  but  know  that  the 
old  Man  whom  thou  favveft,  was  the  murderer  of  that 
child's  father.'  * 

*  The  foregoing  Speculation  was  firft  publifhed  without  any  cha- 
ra&eriftic  Letter,  but  was  printed  as  Mr.  ADDISON'S  in  the  4to 
edition  of  his  Works,  1720.  It  has  fince  been  claimed  for  Mr* 
HUGHES'S,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Poems,  2  vols.  12 mo.  1735. 

-f4-t  At  Drury-Lane,  Monday,  Dec.  3,  not  acted  thefe  five 
years,  the  revived  Play  called  "  Virtue  Betrayed,1'  or  A^na  Bullen. 
Anna  Bullen,  by  Mrs.  OldfitU  ;  Henry  VIII.  Mr.  Powell;  Cardinal 
Woolfey,  Mr.  Gibber  ;  Northumberland,  Mr.  Keenej.  Piercy,  Mr. 
Wilkes  ;  Rochford,  Mr.  Mills  ;  Lady  D.  Talbot,  Mrs.  Rogers  j 
Lady  Eliz.  Blunt,  Mrs.  Porter  j  and  Princefs  Elizabeth,  Mifs  Smith. 
S  P  E  c  T  .  in  folio. 

IN.  B.  In  Saturday's  Spectator,  the  laft  line  of  the  firft  column, 
[here  paragraph  3.  L  8,  p.  279.]  for  reward  read  /#.  Ibid.  N*  238. 
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N°  238     Monday,  December  3,  1711 


Neqtiicquam  populo  bibulas  dona-veris  aures  ; 

Rej'pue  quod  non  es Perfius,  Sat.  iv.  50. 

f*  No  more  to  flattering  crowds  thine  ear  incline, 
"  Eager  to  drink  the  praife,  which  is  not  thine." 

•>      BREWSTER. 

AMong  all  the  difeafes  of  the  mind,  there  is  not 
one  more  epidemical  or  more  pernicious  than  the 
love  of  Flattery.     For  as  where  the  juices  of  the 
body  are  prepared  to  receive  a  malignant  influence, 
there  the  difeafe  rages  with  moft  violence ;  fo  in  this 
diftemper  of  the  mind,  where  there  is  everapropenfity 
and  inclination  to  fuck  in  the  poifon,  it  cannot  be  but 
that  the  whole  order  of  reafonable  aclion  mull  be  over 
turned;  for,  like  mufic,  it 

«  _So  foftens  and  difarms  the  mind, 
"  That  not  one  arrow  can  refiftance  find. 

Firft  we  flatter  ourfelves,  and  then  the  flattery  of 
others  is  fure  of  fuccefs.  It  awakens  our  felf-love  with 
in,  a  party  which  is  ever  ready  to  revolt  from  our  bet 
ter  judgment,  and  join  the  enemy  without.  Hence  it 
is,  that  the  profuiion  of  favours  we  fo  often  fee  poured 
upon  the  parafite,  are  reprefented  to  us,  by  our  feif- 
love,  as  juiHce  done  to  the  man,  who  fo  agreeably  re 
conciles  us  to  ourfelves.  When  we  are  overcome  by  fuch 
foft  insinuations  and  infnaring  compliances,  we  gladly 
recompenfe  the  artifices  that  are  made  ufe  of  to  blind 
our  reafon,  and  which  triumph  over  the  weakneiTes  of 
cur  temper  and  inclinations. 

But  were  every  man  perfuaded  from  how  mean  and 
low  a  principle  this  paflion  is  derived,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  the  perfon  who  mould  attempt  to  gratify  it, 
would  then  be  as  contemptible  as  he  is  now  fuccefsful. 
It  is  the  defire  of  fome  quality  we  are  not  poiTefled  of, 

or 
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or  inclination  to  be  fomething  we  are  not,  which  are 
the  caufes  of  our  giving  ourfelves  up  to  that  man,  who 
beitows  upon  us  the  characters  and  qualities  of  others  ; 
which  perhaps  fuit  us  as  ill,  and  were  as  little  defigned 
for  our  wearing,  as  their  clothes.  Inftead  of  going  out 
of  our  own  complexional  nature  into  that  of  others, 
it  were  a  better. and  more  laudable  induflry  to  improve 
our  own,  and  inftead  of  a  miferable  copy  become  a  good 
original ;  for  there  is  no  temper,  no  difpofition  fo  rude 
and  untraftable,  but  may  in  its  own  peculiar  caft  and 
turn  be  brought  to  fome  agreeable  ufe  in  converfation, 
or  in  the  affairs  of  life.  A  perfon  of  a  rougher  deport 
ment,  and  lefs  tied  up  to  the  ufual  ceremonies  of  beha 
viour,  will,  like  MANLY  in  the  Play*,  pleafe  by  the 
grace  which  nature  gives  to  every  ac~tion  wherein  fhe  is 
complied  with  ;  the  briflt  and  lively  will  not  want  their 
admirers,  and  even  a  more  reftrved  and  melancholy 
temper  may  at  fome  times  be  agreeable. 

When  there  is  not  vanity  enough  awake  in  a  man  to 
undo  him,  the  flatterer  ftirs  up  that  dormant  weaknefs, 
and  infpires  him  with  merit  enough  to  be  a  coxcomb. 
But  if  Flattery  be  the  moft  fordid  act  that  can  be  com 
plied  with,  the  art  of  praiiing  juftly  is  as  commenda 
ble  :  for  it  is  laudable  to  praife  well ;  as  poets  at  one 
and  the  fame  time  give  immortality,  and  receive  it 
themfelves  for  a  reward.  Both  are  pleafed,  the  one 
whilft  he  receives  the  recompence  of  merit,  the  other 
whilft  he  mews  he  knows  how  to  difcern  it;  but  above 
all,  that  man  is  happy  in  this  art,  who,  like  a  fkilful 
painter,  retains  the  features  and  complexion,  but  ilill 
foftens  the  picture  into  the  moft  agreeable  likenefs. 

There  can  hardly,  I  believe,  be  imagined  a  more 
defirable  pleafure,  than  that  of  praife  unmixed  with 
any  poffibility  of  flattery.  Such  was  that  which  Ger- 
manicus  enjoyed,  when,  the  night  before  a  battle,  de- 
iirous  of  fome  iincere  mark  of  the  etfeem  of  his  legions 
for  him,  he  is  defcribed  by  Tacitus  liftening  in  a  dif- 
guife  to  the  difcourfe  of  a  foldier,  and  wrapt  up  in  the 
fruition  of  his  glory,  whilft  with  an  undeiigned  fmce- 
rity  they  praifed  his  noble  and  majertic  mien,  his  af~ 

*  Wycherley's  Comedy  of  the  PLAIN  DEALER. 

fability, 
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fability,  his  valour,  conduct,  and  fuccefs  in  war.  How 
muft  a  man  have  his  heart  full-blown  with  joy  in  fuch 
an  article  of  glory  as  this  ?  What  a  fpur  and  encou 
ragement  {liil  to  proceed  in  thofe  fteps  which  had  already 
brought  him  to  ib  pure  a  talte  of  the  greateft  of  mortal 
enjoyments  ? 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  even  enemies  and  envious 
perfons  beftovv  the  fincereft  marks  of  efteem  when  they  ' 
leaft  defign  it.  Such  afford  a  greater  pleafure,  as  extort 
ed  by  merit,  and  freed  from  all  fufpicion  of  favour  or 
flattery.  Thus  it  is  with  Malvolio;  he  has  wit,  learn 
ing,  and  difcernment,  but  tempered  with  an  allay  of 
envy,  felf-love,  and  detraction.  Malvolio  turns  pale  at 
the  mirth  and  good  humour  of  the  company,  if  it  cen 
ter  net  in  his  perfon  ;  he  grows  jealous  and  difpleafed 
when  he  ceafes  to  be  the  only  perfon  admired,  and  looks 
upon  the  commendations  paid  to  another  as  a  detraeti- 
on  from  his  merit,  and  an  attempt  to  lefTen  the  fuperio- 
rity  he  affects;  but  by  this  very  method,  he  beftows 
fuch  praife  as  can  never  be  fufpecled  of  flattery.  His 
uneaiinefs  and  diftates  are  fo  many  fure  and  certain  figns 
of  another's  tide  to  that  glory  he  defires,  and  has  the 
mortification  to  find  himfeif  n^t  poffefied  of. 

A  good  name  is  fitly  compared  co  a  precious  ointment  *, 
and  when  we  are  praifed  with  fkill  and  c?  ency,  it  is  in 
deed  the  moft  agreeable  perfume,  but  if  too  ftrongly 
admitted  into  a  brain  of  a  lefs  vigorous  and  happy  tex 
ture,  it  will,  like  too  ftrong  an  odour,  overcome  the  fen  ies, 
and  prove  pernicious  to  thole  nerves  it  was  intended 
.to  rrfiefli.  A  generous  mind  is  of  all  others  the  moft 
fenfible  of  praife  and  diipraife  ;  and  a  nobic  fr>irit  i^  as 
much  invigorated  with  its  due  proportion  of  h>  :.  >ur  and 
applaufe,  <is  it  is  depreffed  by  neglect  and  contempt. 
But  it  is  only  perfons  far  above  the  common  level' who 
are  thus  affecled  with  either  of  thefe  extreme^  j  as  in  a 
thermometer,  it  is  only  the  pureft  and  molt  fublimated 
fpirit  that  is  either  contracted  or  dilated  by  the  benig 
nity  or  inclemency  of  the  feafon. 

*  Ecclef,  vii.  i« 

'  Mr, 
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e  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

'   r~r>  HE  tranflations  which  you  have  lately  given  us 

*  A     from  the  Greek,  in   fome  of  your  laft  Papers, 
'  have  been  the  occafion   of  my  looking  into  fqme  of 
'  thofe  authors  ;  among  whonr  I  chanced  on  a  collection 
'  of  letters  which  pafs  under  the  name  of  ARISTJENE- 
'  TUS.    Of  all  the  remains  of  antiquity,  I  believe  there 

*  can  be  nothing  produced  of  an  air  io  gallant  and  po- 

*  lite  ;  each  letter  contains  a  little  novel  or  adventure, 

*  which  is  told  with  all  the  beauties  of  language,  and 

*  heightened  with  a  luxuriance  of  wit.    There  are  feve- 
'  ral  ofxthem  tranflated  *,  but  with  fuch  wide  deviati- 

*  ons  from   the  original,  and  in  a  flile  fo  far  differing 
'  from  the  author's,  that  the  translator  feems  rather  to 
'  have  taken  hints  for  the  expreffing  his  own  fenfe  and 
'  thoughts,  than  to  have  endeavoured  to  render  thofe 

*  of  Ariilaenetus.     In  the  following  translation,  I  have 

*  kept  as  near  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  as  I  could,  and 

*  have  only  added  a  few  words  to  make  the  fentences  in 

*  Englifh  fit  together  a  little  better  than  they  would 
'  otherwife  have  done.     The  ilory  feems  to  be  taken 

*  from  that  of  Pygmalion  and  the  ftatue  in  Ovid  :  fome 
4  of  the  thoughts  are  of  the  fame  turn,  and  the  whole 

*  is  written  in  a  kind  of  poetical  profe.' 

PHILOPINAX   to  CHROMATION. 

"  TVT  EVER  was  man  more  overcome  with  fo  fan- 
*'  lAI  taftical  a  pallion  as  mine.  I  have  painted  a 
"  beautiful  woman,  and  am  defpairing,  dying  for  the 
"  picture.  My  own  fkill  has  undone  me  ;  it  is  not  the 
"  dart  of  Venus,  but  my  own  pencil  has  thus  wounded 
"  me^  Ah,  me  !  with  what  anxiety  am  1  neceffitated 
"  to  adore  my  own  idol  ?  How  miferable  am  T,  whilft 
"  every  one  muft  as  much  pity  the  painter  as  he 
"  pniies  the  picture,  and  own  my  torment  more  than 
"  equal  to  my  art.  But  why  do  I  thus  complain  ?  Have 
"  there  not  been  more  unhappy  and  unnatural  paffions 
"  than  mine?  Yes,  I  have  feen  the  reprefentations  of 
"  Phxdra,  NarcifTus,  and  Pafiphac.  Phaedra  was  un- 

*  By  Tom  Brown  and  others.     See  his  Works,  4  vol.  iimo. 

«  happy 
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"  happy  in  her  love  ;  that  of  Pafiphse  was  monftrous  ; 
fc  and  whilft  the  other  caught  at  his  beloved  likenefs, 
"  he  deilroyed   the  watery  image,  which  ever  eluded 
'*  his  embraces.     The  fountain  reprefented  NarcifTus 
"  to  himfelf,  and  the  picture  both  that  and  him,  thirft- 
et  ing  after  his   adored  image.     But  I  am  yet  lefs  un- 
'*  happy,  I  enjoy  her  prefence  continually,  and  if  I 
"  touch  her,  I  deftroy  not  the  beauteous  form,  but  fhe 
"  looks  pleafed,  and  a  fweet  fmile  fits  in  the  charming 
"  fpace  which  divides  her  lips.     One  would  f\vear  that 
<'  voice  and  fpeech  were  ifTu ing  out,  ana  that  one's  ears 
**  felt  the  melodious  found.     How  often  have  J,  de- 
(t  ceived  by  a  lover's  credulity,  hearkened  if  fhe  had 
<f  not  fomething  to' whifper  me?  and  when  fruftrated 
<(  of  my  hopes,  how  often  have  1  taken  my  revenge  in 
«'  kifTes  from  her  cheeks  and  eyes,  and  foftly  wooed  her 
€t  to  my  embrace,  whilft  fhe  (as  to  me  it  feemed)  only 
<f  withheld  her  tongue  the  more  to  inflame  me.     ,But, 
««  madman  that  I  am,  mail  I  be  thus  taken  with  the  re- 
"  prefentation  only  of  a  beauteous  face,  and  flowing 
«c  hair,  and  thus  waile  myfelf'and  melt  to  tears  for  a  fha- 
"  dow  ?  Ah,  fure  it  is  fomething  more,  it  is  a  reality  ! 
*'  for  fee  her  beauties  mine  out  with  new  Juftre,  and  ihe 
«'  feems  to  upbraid  me  with  fach  unkind  reproaches.  Oh 
"   may  I  have  a  living  miftrefs  of  this  form,  that  when 
"  I  mail  compare  the  work  of  nature  with  that  of  art,  I 
"  may  be  (till  at  a  lofs  which  to  choofe,  and  be  long 
««  perplexed  with  the  pleafmg  uncertainty."  T* 

*   By  STF.EI.E. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

This  Is  to  give  notice  to  all  promoters  of  the  Holy  Worfliip,  and 
lovers  of  the  Italian  tongue,  that  on  Sunday,  Dec.  a,  at  five  in  the 
afternoon,  in  Oxendon-Chape],  in  Oxendon-Street,  near  the  Hay- 
Market,  will  be  divine  fervice  in  the  Italian  tongue,  and  will  con 
tinue  every  Sunday  at  the  abovefaid  hour,  with  an  Italian  fermon 
preached  by  Mr.  Cafotti,  Italian  Minifter,  "  Author  of  a  New  Me- 
"  thod  of  teaching  the  Italian  Tongue  to  Ladies,  &c."  Direft  for 
Mr.  Cafotti,  at  Mr.  Roberts's  at  the  Queen's  Head,  Litchfield- 
Street,  Soho.  SPECT.  In  folio.  N°  ^36,  &c. 


Tuefilay, 
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N°  239     Tuefday,  December  4,  1711. 

Bella,  horida  lella  !  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  86. 

«  Wars,  horrid  Wars !"  DRYDEN. 

I  HAVE  fometimes  amufed  myfelf  with  confidering 
the  feveral  methods  of  managing  a  debate  which 
have  obtained  in  the  world. 

The  firft  races  of  mankind  ufe  to  difpute,  as  our  or 
dinary  people  do  now-a-days,  in  a  kind  of  wild  Logic, 
uncultivated  by  rules  of  art. 

SOCRATES  introduced  a  catechetical  method  of  argu» 
ing.  He  would  afk  his  adverfary  queftion  upon  quef- 
tion,  until  he  had  convinced  him  out  of  his  own  mouth 
that  his  opinions  were  wrong.  This  way  of  debating 
drives  an  enemy  up  into  a  corner,  feizes  all  the  pafTes 
through  which  he  can  make  an  efcape,  and  forces  him 
to  furrender  at  difcretion. 

ARISTOTLE  changed  this  method  of  attack,  and  in 
vented  a  great  variety  of  little  weapons,  called  fyllo- 
giims.  As  in  the  Socratic  way  of  difpuce  you  agree  to 
every  thing  which  your  opponent  advances,  in  the 
Ariflotelic,  you  are  ftill  denying  and  contradicting  fome 
part  or  other  of  what  he  fays.  Socrates  conquers  you  by 
itratagem,  Ariftotle  by  force.  The  one  takes  the  town 
by  fap,  the  other  fword  in  hand. 

The  Univerfities  of  Europe,  for  many  years,  carried 
on  their  debates  by  fyllogifm,  infomuch  that  we  fee 
the  knowledge  of  feveral  centuries  laid  out  into  objec 
tions  and  anfwers,  and  all  the  good  fenfe  of  the  age  cut 
and  minced  into  almoft  an  infinitude  of  diflinftions. 

When  our  Univerfities  found  that  there  was  no  end 
of  wrangling  this  way,  they  invented  a  kind  of  argu 
ment,  which  is  notreducible  to  any  mood  or  figure  in 
Ariftotle.  Jt  was  'called  the  ArgumentumBafilinum  (others 
write  it  Bacilinum  or  Baculinum}  which  is  pretty  well 
exprefled  in  our  Englifh  word  CLUB-LAW.  When  they 

were 
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were  not  able  to  confute  their  antagonift,  they  knocked 
him  down.  It  was  their  method  in  thefe  polemical  de 
bates,  firit  to  difcharge  their  fyllogifms,  and  afterwards 
to  betake  themfelves  to  their  clubs,  until  fuch  time  as 
they  had  one  way  or  other  confounded  their  gain fayers. 
There  is  in  Oxford  a  narrow  defile,  (to  make  ufe  of  a 
military  term)  where  the  partifans  ufed  to  encounter; 
for  which  reafon  it  ftill  retains  the  name  of  LOGIC- 
LANE.  I  have  heard  an  old  gentleman,  a  phyfician, 
make  his  boafts,  that  when  he  was  a  young  fellow 
he  marched  feveral  times  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of 
SCOTISTS  *,  and  cudgelled  a  body  of  SMIGLESIANS  f, 
half  the  length  of  High-ftreet,  until  they  had  difperfed 
themfelves  for  flicker  into  their  refpeftive  garrifons. 

This  humour,  I  find,  went  very  far  in  Erafmus's 
time.  For  that  author  tells  us,  that  upon  the  revival 
of  Greek  letters,  moft  of  the  Univerfities  in  Europe 
were  divided  into  GREEKS  and  TROJANS.  The  latter 
were  thofe  who  bore  a  mortal  enmity  to  the  language 
of  the  Grecians,  infomuch  that  if  they  met  with  any 
who  underfteod  it,  they  did  not  fail  to  treat  him  as  a 
foe.  Erafmus  himfelf  had,  it  feems,  the  misfortune  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  Trojans,  who  laid  him 
on  with  fo  many  blows  and  buffets  that  he  never  forgot 
their  hoftilities  to  his  dying  day. 

There  is  a  way  of  managing  an  argument  not  much 
unlike  the  former,  which  is  made  ufe  of  by  ftates  and 
communities,  when  they  draw  up  a  hundred  thoufand 
difputants  on  each  fide,  and  convince  one  another  by 
dint  of  fword.  A  certain  Grand  Monarch  J  was  fo 
fenfibleof  his  ftrength  in  this  way  of  reafoning,  that  he 
writ  upon  his  great  guns — Ratio  ultima  regiim,  THE  LO 
GIC  OF  KINGS ;  but,  God  be  thanked,  he  is  now  pretty 

*  The  followers  of  Duns  Scotns,  a  celebrated  Doctor  of  the  Schools, 
who  flourished  about  the  year  1300,  and  from  his  oppofing  fome  fa,- 
vourite  doctrines  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  gave  rife  to  a  new  party  called 
the  SCOTISTS,  in  oppofition  .to  the  THOMISTS,  or  followers  of 
the  other.  P. 

•f-  The  followers  of  Martin  Smiglecius,  a  famous  Logician  of 
the  1 6th  century,  whofe  works  were  long  admired  in  the  fchools 
even  of  Proteilant  Umvcrfities,  though  he  himfelf  \vas  a  Popifii  Jc- 
fait.  P. 

J  Lewis  XIV,  of  Franc?. 

well 
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well  baffled  at  his  own  weapons.  When  one  has  to  do 
with  a  philofopher  of  this  kind,  one  fhould  remember 
the  old  gentleman's  faying,  who  had  been  engaged  in  an 
argument  with  one  of  the  Roman  Emperors  *.  Upon 
his  friend's  telling  him,  that  he  wondered  he  would 
give  up  the  queftion,  when  he  had  vilibly  the  better  of 
thedifpute ;  •'  I  am  never  amamed,  fays  he,  to  be  con- 
"  futed  by  one  who  is  mailer  of  fifty  legions." 

I  mail  but juft  mention  another  kind  of  reafoning, 
which  may  be  called  arguing  by  poll',  and  another 
which  is  of  equal  force,  in  which  wagers  are  made  ufe 
of  as  arguments,  according  to  the  celebrated  line  in 
Hudibras  f . 

But  the  moft  notable  way  of  managing*  controverfy, 
is  that  which  we  may  call  arguing  by  torture.  This  is 
a  method  of  reafoning  which  has  been  made  ufe  of  with 
the  poor  Refugees,  and  which  was  fo  fafh  ion  able  in  our 
country  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  that  in  apaf- 
fage  of  an  author  quoted  by  Monfieur  Bayle,  it  is  faid 
the  price  of  wood  was  raifed  in  England,  by  reafon  of 
the  executions  that  were  made  in  Smithfield  \.  Thefe 
difputants  convince  their  adverfaries  with  a  forites  §, 
commonly  called  a  pile  of  faggots.  The  rack  is  alfo 
a  kind  of  fyllogifm  which  has  been  ufed  with  good  ef- 
feft,  and  has  made  multitudes  of  converts.  Men  were 
formerly  difpu ted  out  of  their  doubts,  reconciled  to  truth 
by  force  of  reafon,  and  won  over  to  opinions  by  the  can 
dour,  fenfe,  and  ingenuity  of  thofe  who  had  the  right 
on  their  fide  ;  but  this  method  of  conviction  operated 
too  flowly.  Pain  was  found  to  be  much  more  enlighten 
ing  than  reafon.  Every  fcruple  was  looked  upon  as  ob- 
iUnacy,  and  not  to  be  removed  but  by  feveral  engines 
invented  for  that  purpofe.  In  a  word,  the  application 
of  whips,  racks,  gibbets,  gallies,  dungeons,  fire  and 

*  The  Emperor  ADRIAN.  See  Lord  Bacon's  Apophthegms,  III, 
*84-  tol. 

f  Ft.  2.  c.i.  v.  297.  See  above  Vol.  II.  N9  145.  where  this 
practice  is  humourcafly  exposed. 

t  The  Author  quoted  is  AND.  AMMONIUS.  See  his  life  la 
Bayle's  Dift.— The  SPEC  TATOH'S  memory  deceived  him  in  applying 
the  remarks  ;  which  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  was, 
however,  much  more  applicable  to  that  of  Queen  Mary.  p. 

^  A  soKiTtsisa  heap  of  proportions  thrown  together.  P; 
VOL.  III.  O  faggot, 
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faggot,  in  a  difpute,  may  be  looked  upon  as  popifh  re 
finements  upon  the  old  heathen  Logic. 

There  is  another  way  of  reafoning  Which  feldom 
fails,  though  it  be  of  a  quite  different  nature  to  that  I 
Jhave  lad  mentioned.  J  mean,  convincing  a  man  by  ready 
money,  or  as  it  is  ordinarily  called,  bribing  a  man  to  an 
opinion.  This  method  has  often  proved  fuccefsful,  when 
all  the  others  have  been  made  ufe  of  to  no  purpofe.  A 
man  who  is  furniihed  with  arguments  from  the  mint, 
will  convince  his  antagcniil  much  fconer  than  one  who 
draws  them  from  reafon  and  philofophy.  Gold  is  a  won 
derful  clearer  of  the  underilanding  ;  it  dillipates  every 
doubt  and  fcruple  in  an  inftant ;  accommodates  itfelf  to 
the  meaneft  capacities  ;  illences  the  loud  and  clamorous, 
and  brings  over  the  moil  obllinate  and  inflexible.  Philip 
of  Macedon  was  a  man  of  mofl  invincible  reafon  this 
way.  He  refuted  by  it  all  the  wifdom  of  Athens,  con 
founded  their  ilatefmen,  ftruck  their  orators  dumb,  and 
at  length  argued  them  out  of  all  their  liberties. 

Having  here  touched  upon  the  feveral  methods  of 
difputing,  as  they  have  prevailed  in  different  ages  of 
the  world,  I  mall  very  fuddenly  give  my  reader  an  ac 
count  of  the  whole  art  of  cavilling  ;  which  tfiall  be  a 
full  and  fatisfaclcry  anfwer  to  all  fuch  papers  and  pamph 
lets  as  have  yet  appeared  againil  the  SPECTATOR.  C* 
*  By  ADDISOM,  dated  it  feems,  from  Cbelfea. 
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• Aliier  non  ft,   Avite,  liber.       Mart.  Ep.  i.  17. 

"  Of  fuch  materials,  Sir,  are  books  compofed." 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR. 

*  T  A  M  one  of  the   moft  genteel   trades  in  the  city, 
«      [  and  underftand  thus  much  of  liberal  education,  as 

*  to   have  an   ardent   ambition  of  being  ufeful  to 

*  mankind,  and  to  think  THAT  the  chief  end  of  being, 
5  as  to  this  life.  I  had  thefe  good  impreifions  given  me 
(  from  the  handfome  behaviour  of  a  learned,  generous 

«  and 
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and  wealthy  man  towards  me,  when  I  firil  began  the 
world.  Some  difTatisfa&ion  between  me  and  my  pa 
rents  made  rne  enter  into  it  with  lefs  relifli  of  bufmefs 
than  I  ought;  and  to  turn  off  this  uneafmefs  I  gave 
myfelf  to  criminal  pleafures,  fome  excefles,  and  a  ge 
neral  loofe  conduct.  J  know  not  what  the  excellent 
man  above-mentioned  faw  in  me,  but  he  defcended 
from  the  fuperiority  of  his  wifdom  and  merit,  to  throw 
himfelf  frequently  into  my  company.  This  made  me 
foon  hope  that  I  had  fomething  in  me  worth  cultivat 
ing,  and  his  converfation  made  me  fenfible  of  fatif- 
faclions  in  a  regular  way,  which  I  had  never  before 
imagined.  When  he  was  grown  familiar  with  me,  he 
opened  himfelf  like  a  good  angel,  and  told  me,  he 
had  long  laboured  to  ripen  me  into  a  preparation  to 
receive  his  friendihip  and  advice,  both  which  I  iliould 
daily  command,  and  the  ule  of  any  part  of  his  for 
tune,  to  apply  the  meafures  he  mould  propofe  to  me, 
for  the  improvement  of  my  own.  1  affure  you,  I 
cannot  recoiled  the  goodnefs  and  confufion  of  the 
good  man  when  he  fpoke  to  this  purpofe  to  me,  with' 
out  melting  into  tears;  but  in  a  word,  Sir,  I  mull 
harten  to  tell  you,  that  my  heart  burns  with  gratitude 
towards  him,  and  he  is  i'o  happy  a  man,  that  it  can 
never  be  in  my  power  to  return  him  his  favours  in, 
kind,  but  I  am  fure  [  have  made  him  the  moft  agree 
able  fatisfaction  I  could  poffibly,  in  being  ready  to 
ferve  others  to  my  utmoft  ability,  as  far  as  is  confid 
ent  with  the  prudence  he  prefcribes  to  me.  Dear 
Mr,  SPECTATOR,  I  do  not  owe  to  him  only  the  good 
will  and  efteem  of  my  own  relations  (who  are  people 
of  dillinftion)  the  prefent  eafe  and  plenty  of  my  cir- 
cumilances,  but  alfo  the  government  of  my  paffions, 
and  regulation  of  my  defires.  1  doubt  not,  Sir,  but 
in  your  imagination  iuch  virtues  as  thefe  of  my  wor 
thy  friend,  bear  as  great  a  figure  as  actions  which  are 
more  glittering  in  the  common  eftimation.  What  I 
would  afk  of  you,  is  to  give  usawholeSpECTATOR  up 
on  heroic  virtue  in  common  life,  which  may  incite 
men  to  the  fame  generous  inclinations,  as  have  by  this 
admirable  perfon  been  {hewn  to,  and  raifed  in, 

'SIR,  your  humble  fervant.' 
O  2  Mr. 
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'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Am  a  country  gentleman,  of  a  good  plentiful  ef- 
tate,  and  live  as  the  reit  of  my  neighbours  with 
great  hofpitality.  I  have  been  ever  reckoned  among 
the  ladies  the  beft  company  in  the  world,  and  have 
accefs  as  a  fort  of  favourite.  I  never  came  in  public 
but  I  faluted  them,  though  in  great  afTemblies,  all 
around  ;  where  it  was  feen  how  genteelly  I  avoided 
hampering  my  fpurs  in  their  petticoats,  whilil  I  moved 
amongft  them  ;  and  on  the  other  fide  how  prettily 
they  curtfied  and  received  me,  Handing  in  proper 
rows,  and  advancing  as  faft  as  they  faw  their  elders, 
or  their  betters,  difpatched  by  me.  But  fo  it  is,  Mr. 
SPECTATOR,  that  all  our  good-breeding  is  of  late 
loft  by  the  unhappy  arrival  of  a  courtier,  or  town 
gentleman,  who  came  lately  among  us.  This  per- 
fon  wherever  he  came  into  a  room  made  a  profound 
bow,  and  fell  back,  then  recovered  with  a  foft  air, 
and  made  a  bow  to  the  next,  and  fo  to  one  or  two 
more,  and  then  took  the  grofs  of  the  room,  by  paf- 
fing  by  them  in  a  continual  bow  until  he  arrived  at  the 
perfon  he  thought  proper  particularly  to  entertain. 
This  he  did  with  fo  good  a  grace  and  affu  ranee,  that 
it  is  taken  for  the  prefent  fafliion  ;  and  there  is  no 
young  gentlewoman  within  feveral  miles  of  this  place 
has  been  kiffed  ever  fince  his  firft  appearance  among 
us.  We  country  gentlemen  cannot  begin  again  and 
learn  thefe  fine  and  referved  airs;  and  our  converfa- 
tion  is  at  a  fland,  until  we  have  your  judgment  for  or 
againft  KISSING  by  way  of  civility  or  falutation  ; 
which  is  impatiently  expected  by  your  friends  of  both 
fexes,  but  by  none  fo  much  as 

«  Your  humble  fervant,  RUSTIC  SPRIGHTLY.* 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  December  3,   1711. 

*  T  Was  the  other  night  at  PHIL  ASTER  *,  where  I  ex- 
«  JL  peeled   to  hear  your  famous  Trunk-maker,  but 

*  was  unhappily  difappointed  of  his  company,  and  faw 

*  Afted  Friday,  Nov;  30,  as  appears  from  the  advertlfements. 

'  another 
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another  perfon  who  had  the  like  ambition  to  diflin- 
guilh  himfelf  in  a  noify  manner,  partly  by  vocifera 
tion  or  talking  loud,  and  partly  by  his  bold  agility. 
This  was  a  very  lufty  fellow,  but  withal  a  fort  of 
beau,  who  getting  into  one  of  the  fide-boxes  on  the 
itage  before  the  curtain  drew,  was  difpofed  to  fhew 
the  whole  audience  his  activity  by  leaping  over  the 
fpikes ;  he  pafTed  from  thence  to  one  of  the  entering 
doors,  where  he  took  fnuffwith  a  tolerable  good  grace, 
difplayed  his  fine  cloaths,  made  two  or  three  feint  paiTes 
at  the  curtain  with  his  cane,  then  faced  about  and 
appeared  at  t'  other  door.  Here  he  affeded  to  furvey 
the  whole  houfe,  bowed  and  fmiled  at  random,  arid 
then  mewed  his  teeth,  which  were  fome  of  them  in 
deed  very  white.  After  this  he  retired  behind  the 
curtain,  and  obliged  us  with  feveral  views  of  his 
perfon  from  every  opening. 

'  During  the  time  of  ading,  he  appeared  frequently 
in  the  prince's  apartment,  made  one  at  the  hunting- 
match,  and  was  very  forward  in  the  rebellion  *.  If 
there  were  no  injunctions  to  the  contrary,  yet  this 
pradice  muft  be  confeffed  to  diminim  the  pleafure  of 
the  audience,  and  for  that  reafon  to  be  prefumptuous 
and  unwarrantable  :  But  fince  her  majefty's  late  com 
mand  has  made  it  criminalf,  you  have  authority  to 
take  notice  of  it. 

'  Sir,  your  humble  fervant, 

Tj  «  CHARLES  EASY,' 

.  > 

*  Different  fcenes  in  the  play  of  Philafter. 

•\  In  the  play-bills  about  this  time,  there  was  this  claufe,  *'  By  her 
"  majefty's  command  no  perfon  to  be  admitted  behind  the  fcenes." 

\  By  STEELE,  compofed  or  communicated  from  the  letter-box. 

N.  B.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  penult  paragraph  of  N°  235,  for 
force  and  partition,  read  fence  and  partition.  Spier,  in  folio, 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

t4-t"  The  Houfe  [late  Mr.  Clinch's]  in  Epfom,  is  now  a  Board 
ing-School,  being  very  large  and  convenient  for  the  purpofe,  fituate 
in  an  healthful  air  near  the  Downs,  where  Latin,  French,  Writing, 
&c.  arc  taught  by  J.  Crew,  A.  M.  Ibidem. 

O  3  Thurfday, 
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Semperque  relinqui 

Sola  fibi,  fempcr  longam  incomitata  <vtdetur 
Jre  viarn Virg,  JEn.  iv.  466. 

"  All  fad  fhe  feems,  forfaken,  and  alone  : 

"  And  left  to  wander  wide  thro*  paths  unknown.  P. 

c  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

T  Hough  you  have  co.nfidered  virtuous  love  in 
moft  of  its  diftrefTes,  1  do  not  remember  that 
you  have  given  us  any  diflertation  upon  the 
abfence  of  lovers,  or  laid  clown  any  methods  how 
they  mould  fupport  themfelves  under  thofe  long  fepa- 
rations  which  they  are  fometimes  forced  to  undergo. 
I  am  atprefent  in  this  unhappy  circumftance,  having 
parted  with  the  belt  of  hufbands,  who  is  abroad  in  the 
ferviceof  his  country,  and  may  not  poffibly  return  for 
fome  years.  His  warm  and  generous  affedion  while 
we  were  together,  with  the  tendernefs  which  he  ex- 
prefTed  to  me  at  parting,  make  his  abfence  almoft  in- 
fupptrtable.  1  think  of  him  every  moment  of  the 
day,  and  meet  him  every  night  in  my  dreams.  Every 
thing  I  fee  puts  me  in  mind  of  him.  I  apply  myfelf 
with  mere  than  ordinary  diligence  to  the  care  of  his 
family  and  his  eftate ;  but  this,  inilead  of  relieving 
me,  gives  me  but  fo  many  occafions  of  wifhing  for 
his  return.  I  frequent  the  rooms  where  I  ufed  to  con- 
verfe  with  him,  and  not  meeting  him  there,  fit  down, 
in  his  chair,  and  fall  a  weeping.  1  love  to  read  the 
books  he  delighted  in,  and  to  converfe  with  the  per- 
fons  whom  he  efteemed.  I  vifit  his  picture  a  hundred 
times  a  day,  and  place  myfelf  over-againft  it  whole 
hours  together.  1  pafs  a  great  part  of  my  time  in  the 
walks  where  I  ufed  to  lean  upon  his  arm,  and  recol-, 
left  in  my  mind  the  difcourfe^  which  have  there  pafTeJ 

*  between 


N' 
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between  us :  I  look  over  the  feveral  profpeds  and 
points  of  view  which  we  ufed  to  furvey  together,  fix: 
my  eye  upon  the  objefts  which  he  has  made  me  take 
notice  of,  and  call  to  mind  a  thoufand  agreeable  re. 
marks  which  he  has  made  on  thofe  occafions.  I  write 
to  him  by  every  conveyance,  and  contrary  to  other 
people,  am  always  in  good-humour  when  an  eaft- 
vvind  blows,  becaufe  it  feldom  fails  of  bringing  me  a 
letter  from  him.  Let  me  intreat  you,  Sir,  to  give  me 
your  advice  upon  this  occafion,  and  to  let  me  know 
how  1  may  relieve  myfelf  in  this  my  widowhood. 

'  I  am,  Sir,  your  very  humble  fervant, 

*    ASTERIA.*' 

ABSENCE  is  what  the  poets  call  death  in  love,  and 
has  given  occafion  to  abundance  of  beautiful  complaints 
in  thofe  authors  who  have  treated  of  this  paflion  in  verfe. 
OVID'S  "  Epiftles"  are  full  of  them.  Otway's  Mo- 
nimia  talks  very  tenderly  upon  this  fubjecl. 

i 

"  It  was  not  kind 

'*  To  leave  me  like  a  turtle,  here  alone, 
"  To  droop  and  mourn  the  abfence  of  my  mate. 
"  When  thou  art  from  me,  every  place  is  defer  i : 
"  And  I,  methinks,  am  favage  and  forlorn. 
"  Thy  prefence  only  'tis  can  make  me  bleft, 
"  Heal  my  unquiet  mind,  and  tune  my  foul.'* 

ORPHAN,  Acl  II. 

The  confolations  of  lovers  on  thefe  occafions  are  very 
extraordinary.  JSefides  thofe  mentioned  by  Aiteria, 
there  are  many  other  motives  of  comfort,  which  are 
made  ufe  of  by  abfent  lovers. 

I  remember  in  one  of  SCUDERY'S  "  Romances,"  a 
couple  of  honourable  lovers  agreed  at  their  parting  tofet 
afide  one  half  hour  in  ihe  day  to  think  of  each  other  dur 
ing  a  tedious  abfence.  The  Romance  tells  us,  that  they 
both  of  them  punctually  obferved  the  time  thus  agreed 
upon  ;  and  that  whatever  company  or  bufmefs  they  were 
engaged  in,  they  left  it  abruptly  as  foon  as  the  clock 
warned  them  to  retire.  The  Romance  further  adds, 
That  the  lovers  expected  the  return  of  this  Jlated  hour 
P  4  w'ita 
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with  as  much  impatience,  as  if  it  had  been  a  real  aflig- 
nation,  and  enjoyed  an  imaginary  happinefs  that  was 
almoft  as  pleafing  to  them  as  what  they  would  have 
found  from  a  real  meeting.  It  was  an  inexpreflible  fa- 
tisfaction  to  thefe  divided  lovers,  to  be  ailured  that  each 
was  at  the  fame  time  employed  in  the  fame  kind  of  con 
templation,  and  making  equal  returns  of  tendernefs  and 
afFeftion. 

Jf  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  a  more  ferious  expe 
dient  for  the  alleviating  of  abfence,  I  mall  take  notice 
of  one  which  I  have  known  two  perfons  praclife,  who 
joined  religion  to  that  elegance  of  fentimcntswith  which 
the  paffion  of  love  generally  infpires  its  votaries.  This 
was,  at  the  return  of  fuch  an  hour,  to  offer  up  a  cer 
tain  prayer  for  each  other,  which  they  had  agreed  up- 
cn  before  their  parting.  The  hufband,  who  is  a  man 
that  makes  a  figure  in  the  polite  world,  as  well  as  in 
his  own  family,  has  often  told  me,  that  he  could  not 
have  fuppor.ted  an  abfence  of  three  years  without  this 
expedient. 

STRADA,  in  one  of  his  '•*  Prolufions  *,"  gives  an  ac- 
countofa  chimerical correfpondence between  two  friends 
by  the  help  of  a  certain  loadflone,  which  had  fucK  virtue 
in  it,  that  if  it  touched  two  feveral  needles,  when  one 
of  the  needles  fo  touched  began  to  move,  the  other, 
though  at  never  fo  great  a  diflanee,  moved  at  the  fame 
time,  and  in  the  fame  manner.  He  teljs  us,  that  the 
two  friends,  being  each  of  them  pofle/Ted  of  one  of 
thefe  needles,  made  a  kind  of  a  dial-plate,  infcribing  it 
with  the  four  and  twenty  letters,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  hours  of  the  day  are  marked  upon  the  ordinary  dial- 
plate.  They  then  fixed  one  of  the  needles  on  each 
of  thefe  plates  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  could  move 
round  without  impediment,  fo  as  to  touch  any  of  the 
four  and  twenty  letters.  Upon  their  feparating  from 
one  another  into  dillant  countries,  they  agreed  to  with 
draw  themfelves  punctually  into  their  clofets  at  a  cer 
tain  hour  of  the  day,  and  to  converfs  with  one  another 
by  meansof  this  theirinvention.  Accordingly  when  they 
were  fome  hundred  miles  afunder,  each  of  them  fhut 

*  Lib.  II.  Prcl.  6.     Seethe  Guardian,  Vol.  II.   N°  115,  119, 
izz. 

himfelf 
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himfelf  up  in  his  clofet  at  the  time  appointed,  and  im 
mediately  caft  his  eye  upon  his  dial-plate.  If  he  had  a 
mind  to  write  any  thing  to  his  friend,  he  directed  his 
needle  to  every  letter  that  formed  the  words  which  he 
had  occaflon  for,  making  a  litrle  paufe  at  the  end  of 
every  wordorfentence,  to  avoid  confufton.  The  friend, 
in  the  mean  while,  faw  his  own  fympathetic  needle 
moving  of  itfelf  to  every  letter  which  that  of  his  corre- 
fpondent  pointed  at.  By  this  means  they  talked  toge 
ther  aerofs  a  whole  continent,  and  conveyed  their 
thoughts  to  one  another  in  an  inftant  over  cities  or 
mountains,  feas  or  deferts. 

If  Monfieur  Scudery,  or  any  other  writer  of  Romance, 
had  introduced  a  necromancer,  who  is  generally  in  the 
train  of  a  Knight-errant,  making  a  prefent  to  two 
lovers  of  a  couple  of  thofe  above-mentioned  needles, 
the  reader  would  not  have  been  a  little  pleafed  to  have 
ieen  them  correfponding  with  one  another  when  they 
were  guarded  by  fpies  and  watches,  or  feparated  by 
caftles  and  adventures. 

In  the  mean  while,  if  ever  this  invention  mould  be 
revived  or  put  in  practice,  1  would  propofe,  that  upon 
the  lover's  dial-plate  there  mould  be  written  not  only 
the  four  and  twenty  letters,  but  feveral  intire  words 
which  have  always  a  place  in  paflionate  Epiftles,  as 
flames,  darts,  die,  language,  abfence,  Cupid,  heart, 
eye?,  hang,  drown,  and  the  like.  This  would  very 
much  abridge  the  lover's  pains  in  this  way  of  writing 
a  letter,  as  it  would  enable  him  to  exprefs  the  molt 
ufeful  and  fignificatit  words  with  a  fingle  touch  of  the 
needle.  C* 

*  By  ADDISON  j  dated  it  feems,  from  Chelfea. 

tit  At  tne  defire  °f  feveral  gentlemen  and  ladies,  at  the  Rifmg 
Sun,  in  Wych-Street,  near  Temple- Bar,  on  Wednelday  next,  the 
5th  inftant,  there  will  be  a  MASQUERADE  j  each  perfon  to  pay 
lulf  a  crown  at  entrance.  To  begin  exactly  at  five  o'clock.  SPECT. 
in  folio.  N°  239. 

f4-t  At  Drury-Lane,  Dec.  6.  "  Love  for  Love."  Ben,  by  Mr* 
Dogget;  Angelica,  Mrs.  Oldfield;  Sir  S.  Legend,  Mr.  Leigh} 
Valentine,  Mr.  Wilks ;  Scandal,  Mr.  Booth  5  Tattle,  Mr.  Gibber; 
Forefight,  Mr.  John  Con ;  TrapLand,  Mr.  Norris ;  Jeremy,  ME. 
Bctvven  j  Mrs.  Forefight,  Mrs.  Rogeis  }  Mrs.  Frail,  Mrs.  Porter^ 
Nurfe,  Mrs.  Willis:  and  Mifs  Prue,  bv  Mrs*  Sontlow.  S*EC.T. 
w  /*/«>  N*  840. 
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Creditur,  ex  medio  quia  res  arcejfitt  labere 

Sudoris  minimum Hon  2  Ep.  i.  168, 

"  To  write  on  vulgar  themes,  is  thought  an  eafy  tafk." 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

YOUR  Speculations  do  not  fo  generally  prevail 
over  mens  manners  as  I  could  wifh.  A  former 
Paper  of  yours  *  concerning  the  mifbehaviour 
of  people,  who  are  necefTarily  in  each  other's  compa 
ny  in  travelling,  ought  to  have  been  a  lafting  admo 
nition  againft  tranfgreffions  of  that  kind.  But  1  had 
the  fate  of  your  quaker,  in  meeting  with  a  rude  fel 
low  in  a  itage-coach,  who  entertained  two  or  three 
women  of  us  (for  there  was  no  man  befides  himfelf ) 
with  language  as  indecent  as  ever  was  heard  upon  the 
water.  The  impertinent  obfervations  which  the  cox 
comb  made  upon  our  mame  and  confufion  werefuch, 
that  it  is  an  unipeakable  grief  to  refiecl:  upon  them. 
As  much  as  you  have  declaimed  againft  duelling  I 
hope  you  will  do  us  the  juftice  to  declare,  that  if  the 
brute  has  courage  enough  to  fend  to  the  place  where 
he  faw  us  ail  alight  together  to  get  rid  of  him,  there 
is  not  one  of  us  but  has  a  lover  who  mall  avenge  the 
infult.  It  would  certainly  be  worth  your  confidera- 
tion,  to  look  into  the  frequent  misfortunes  of  this 
kind,  to  which  the  modeft  and  innocent  are  expofed, 
by  the  licentious  behaviour  of  fuch  as  are  as  much 
lirangers  to  gcod-breeuing  as  to  virtue.  Could  we 
avoid  hearing  what  we  do  not  approve,  as  eafily  as  we 
can  feeing  what  is  difagreeable,  there  were  fome  con- 
folation  ;  but  fmce  in  a  box  at  a  play,  in  an  afTem- 
bly  of  ladies,  or  even  in  a  pew  at  church,  it  is  in  the 

«  Vol.  II.  No,  132, 
4  *  power 
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f  power  of  a  grofs  coxcomb  to  utter  what  a  woman  can- 
'  not  avoid  hearing,  how  miferable  is  her  condition* 
'  who  comes  within  the  power  of  fuch  im  pertinents  ? 
'  And  how  neceiTary.  .is  it  to  u-peat  invectives  agr.inil 

*  fuch  a  behaviour  ?  If  the  iicentious  had   not  utterly 
'  forgot  what  it  is  to  be  modell,   they  would  know  that 

*  offended  modefty  labours   under  one  of  the  greateft 

*  fufferings  to  which  human   life  can  be  expoied.     If 
*  thefe   brutes  could  reflect- thus  much,  though  they 

*  want   fhame,  they  would  be  moved,   by  their  pity* 
'  to  abhor  an   impudent   behaviour    in    the   prefence 
'  of  the  chaile  and  innocent.     If  you  will  oblige  us 
'  with  a  SPECTATOR  on  this  fubjecl,  and  procure  it  to 
'  be  parted  againft  every  ffoge-coach  in  Great-Britain, 
'  as  the   law  of  the  journey,  you   will  highly  oblige 
'  the  whole  fex,  for  which  you   have  profeffed  fo  great 
'  an  elteem  ;  and  in  particular,  the  two  ladies  my  late 
'  fellow-fufferers,  and,   Sir, 

'  Your  mod  humble  fervant, 

f  REBECCA  RIDINGHOOD.' 

f  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

THE  matter  which  I  am  now  going  to  fend  you, 
is  an  unhappy  ftory  in  low  life,  and  will  re 
commend  itfelf,  fo  that  you  muft  excufe  the  manner 
of  expreffing  it.  A  poor  idle  drunken  weaver  in  Spi- 
tal-fields  has  a  faithful  laborious  wife*  who  by  her 
frugality  and  induicry  had  laid  by  her  as  much  mo- 
ney  as  purchafed  her  a  Ticket  in  the  prefent  lottery. 
She  had  hid  this  very  privately  in  the  bottom  of  a 
trunk,  and  had  given  her  number  to  a  friend  and 
confidant,  who  had  promifed  to  keep  the  fecret,  and 
bring  her  news  of  the  fuccefs.  The  poor  adventurer 
was  one  day  gone  abroad,  when  hercarc-Iefs  huiband, 
fufpedling  (he  had  faved  fome  money,  fe.-rche*  every 
corner,  till  at  length  he  finds  this  fame  ticker;  which 
he  immediately  carries  abroad,  fells,  and  fquandcrs 
away  the  money  without  the  wife's  fufpecting  any 
thing  of  the  matter.  A  day  or  two  after  this,  this 
friend  who  was  a  woman,  comes  and  brings  the  wife 
word,  that  Ihe  had  a  benefit  of  five  hundred  pounds. 
O  6  *  The 
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The  poor  creature  overjoyed,  flies  up  (lairs  to  her 
hufband,  who  was  then  at  work,  and  defires  him  to 
leave  his  loom  for  that  evening,  and  come  and  drink 
with  a  friend  of  his  and  hei  's  below.  The  man  re 
ceived  tliis  chearful  invitation  as  bad  hufbands  forne- 
times  do,  and  after  a  crofs  word  or  two,  teld  her  he 
wouldn't  come.  His  wife  with  tendernefs  renewed 
her  importunity,  and  at  length  faid  to  him,  My  love  ! 
I  have  within  thefe  few  months,  unknown  to  you, 
fcraped  together  as  much  money  as  has  bought  us  a 
ticket  in  the  lottery,  and  now  here  is  Mrs.  Quick 
come  to  tell  me,  that  it  is  come  up  this  morning  a 
Five  hundred  Pound  Prize.  The  huiband  replies  im 
mediately,  You  lye,  you  Hut,  you  have  no  ticket,  for 
I  have  fold  it.  The  poor  woman  upon  this  faints 
away  in  a  fit,  recovers,  and  is  now  run  diftra&ed. 
As  fhe  had  nodefign  to  defraud  her  hufband,  but  was 
willing  only  to  participate  in  his  good  fortune,  every 
one  pities  her,  but  thinksher  hufband's  punimment  but 
juft.  This,  Sir,  is  matter  of  fact,  and  would,  if  the 
perfons  and  circumftances  were  greater,  in  a  well- 
wrought  Play  be  called  BEAUTIFUL  DISTRESS.  I 
have  only  Iketched  it  out  with  chalk,  and  know  a 
good  hand  can  make  a  moving  picture  with  worfe 
materials.  Sir,  &c.' 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Am  what  the  world  calls  a  warm  fellow,  and  by 
good  fuccefs  in  trade  I  have  raifed  myfelf  to  a 
capacity  of  making  fome  figure  in  the  world  ;  but  no 
matter  for  that.  1  have  now  under  my  guardianihip 
a  couple  of  nieces,  who  will  certainly  make  me  run 
mad  ;  which  you  will  not  wonder  at,  when  I  tell  you 
they  are  female  virtuofos,  and  during  the  three  years 
and  a  half  ihat  I  have  had  them  under  my  care,  they 
never  in  the  lead  inclined  their  thoughts  towards  any 
one  fingle  part  of  the  character  of  a  notable  woman. 
Whilft  they  mould  have  been  confidering  the  proper 
ingredients  for  a  fack-poffet,  you  mould  hear  a  dif- 
pute  concerning  the  magnetic  virtue  of  the  loadltone, 
or  perhaps  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere.  Their  lan 
guage  ia  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  they  fcorn  to  ex- 

'  preis 
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'  prefs  themfelves  on  the  meaneft  trifle  with  words  that 
'  are  not  of  a  Latin  derivation.  But  this  were  fup- 
'  portable  ftill,  would  they  fufFer  me  to  enjoy  an  unin- 

*  terrupted  ignorance  ;  but,  unlefs  I  fall  in  with  their 

*  abftracled  ideas  of  things  (as  they  call  them)  I  muft 
f  not  expect  to  fmoke  one  pipe  in  quiet.     In  a  late  fie 
'  of  the  gout  J  complained  of  the  pain  of  that  diftem- 
'  per,  when  my  niece  Kitty  begged  leave  to  allure  me, 
'  that  whatever  I   might  think,  feveral  great  philofo- 
'  phers,  both  ancient   and  modern,  were  of  opinion, 

*  that  both  pleafure  and  pain  were  imaginary  diftinc- 

*  tions,  and   that  there  was  no  fuch   thing  as  either 
'  in  rerun  natura.    I  have  often  heard  them  affirm  that 
'  the  fire  was  no:  hot;  and  one  day  when  I,  witk  the 
'  authority  of  an  old  fellow,  defired  one  of  them  to  put 
'  my  blue  cloke  on  my   knees,  me  anfwered,  Sir,  I 
'  will  reach  the  cloke ;  but  take  notice,  I  do  not  do  it 

*  as  allowing  your  defcription  ;  for  it  might  as  well  be 

*  called  yellow  as  blue;  for  colour  is  nothing  but  the 

*  various  infractions  of  the  rays  of  the  fun.  Mifs  Molly 
'  told  me  one  day  ;  That  to  fay  fnow  was  white,  is  al- 

*  lowing  a  vulgar  error;  for  as  it  contains  a  great  quan- 
'  tity  of  nitrous  particles,  it  might  more  reafonably  be 

*  fuppofed  to  be  black.     In  ihort,  the  young  huffeys 

*  would  perfuade  me,  that  to  believe  one's  eyes  is  a 

*  fure  way  to  be  deceived  ;  and  have  often  advifed  me, 

*  by  no   means  to  truft  any  thing  fo  fallible  as   my 
'  fenfes.     What  I  have  to  beg  of  you  now  is,  to  turn 

*  one  Speculation  to  the  due  regulation  of  female  lite- 
'  rature,  fofar  at  leaft,  as  to  make  it  confident  with  the 
'  quiet  of  fuch  vvhofe  fate  it  is  to  be  liable  toitsinfults  ; 

*  and  to  tell   us  the  difference  between  a  gentleman* 
'  that  mould  make  cheefe-cakes  and  raife  pafte,  and  a 
(  lady  that  reads  LOCKE,  and  underftands  the  mathe- 

*  matics.     In  which  yoa  will  extremely  oblige 

*   Your  hearty  friend  and  humble  fervant, 
T*  *  ABRAHAM  THRIFTY.* 

*  By  STEELE. 

f  4-t  ^n  Fnday,  Dec.  7.  at  Drury-Lane,  «  Aurengzebe."  The 
'Emperor,  by  Mr.  Keene ;  Aurengzebe,  Mr.  Powell ;  Morat,  Mr, 
Booth;  Arimant,  Mr.  Bowman;  Nourmahal,  Mrs.  ICnight  j 
Indamora,  by  MIS.  Rogers  j  and  Melefinda,  Mrs.  Porter.  SPZCT. 
1*0  folk* 

Saturday, 
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Formam  q:4ia'e?n  ipfam,  Ma,rce  Jilt,  &  lanquam  faciem 
Honejli  vides  :  qu<z  fi  ecu/is  cerneretur,  mirabihs  amores 
(ut  ait  Plato]  excitaret  Sapientia.  Tull.  Offic. 

"  You  fee,  my  fon  Marcus,  the  very  ihape  and  coun- 
«c  tenance,  as  it  were,  of  VIRTUE;  which  if  it  could 
<f  be  made  the  obje£l  of  fight,  would  (as  Plato  fays) 
"  excite  in  us  a  wonderful  love  of  WISDOM." 

I  Do  not  remember  to  have  read  any  difcourfe  writ 
ten  cxprefsly  upon  the  beauty  and  lovelinefs  of  VIR 
TUE,  without  confidering  it  as  a  duty,  and  as  the 
means  of  making  us  happy  both  now  and  hereafter.  I 
defign  therefore  this  Speculation  as  an  Eflay  upon  that 
fubject,  in  which  I  mail  confider  Virtue  no  farther  than 
as  it  is  in  itfclf  of  an  amiable  nature,  after  having  pre- 
miied,  that  1  underiland  by  the  word  VIRTUE  iuch  a 
general  notion  as  is  affixed  to  it  by  the  writers  of  mo 
rality,  and  which  by  devout  men  generally  goes  under 
the  name  of  RELIGION,  and  by  men  of  the  world 
under  the  name  of  HONOUR. 

Hypocrify  itfelf  does  great  honour/  or  rather  jultice, 
to  RELIGION,  and  tacitly  acknowledges  it  to  be  an  or 
nament  to  human  nature.  The  hypocrite  would  not 
be  at  fo  much  pains  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  Virtue, 
if  he  did  not  know  it  was  the  moil  proper  and  effeftual 
means  to  gain  the  love  and  elteem  of  mankind. 

We  learn  from  Hierocles,  it  was  a  common  faying 
among  the  heathens,  that  the  wife  man  hates  no  body, 
but  only  loves  the  Virtuous  *. 

Tully  has  a  very  beautiful  gradation  of  thoughts  to 
fhevv  how  amiable  Virtue  is.  We  love  a  Virtuous  man, 
fays  he,  who  lives  in  the  remoteil  parts  of  the  earth, 
though  we  are  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  his  Vir- 

*  Kieroclcs,  p.  56.  edit,  Needhana. 

tue,, 
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tue,  and  can  receive  from  it  no  manner  of  benefit. 
I\ay,  one  who  died  feveral  ages  ago,  raifes  a  fecret 
fondneis  and  benevolence  for  him  in  our  minds,  when 
we  read  his  ftory.  Nay,  what  is  {till  more,  one  who  lias 
been  the  enemy  of  our  country,  provided  his  wars  were 
regulated  by  juftice  and  humanity,  as  in  the  inilanceof 
Pyrrhus  whom  Tully  mentions  on  this  occa/ion  in  op- 
pofition  to  Hannibal.  Such  is  the  natural  beauty  and 
lovelinefs  of  VIRTUE. 

Stoicifm,  which  was  the  pedantry  of  Virtue,  afcribes 
all  good  qualifications,  of  what  kind  fosver,  to  the  Vir 
tuous  man.  Accordingly  Cato,  in  the  character  Tully 
has  left  of  him,  carried  matters  fo  far,  that  he  would 
not  allow  any  one  but  a  Virtoiious  man  to  be  handibme. 
This  in  leed  looks  more  like  a  philofophical  rant  than 
the  real  opinion  of  a  wife  man  ;  yet  this  was  what  Cato 
very  feriouily  maintained.  Jn  fhort,  the  Stoics  thought 
they  could  not  fufficiently  reprefent  the  excellence  of 
Virtue,  if  they  did  not  comprehend  in  the  notion  of  it 
all  poifible  perfections;  and  therefore  did  not  only  fup- 
pofe,  that  it  was  tranicendently  beautiful  in  itfelf,  but 
that  it  made  the  very  body  amiable,  and  baniflied 
every  kind  of  deformity  from  the  perfon  in  whom  it 
refided. 

It  is  a  common  obfervation,  that  themoft  abandoned 
to  all  fenfe  of  goodnefs,  are  apt  to  wifh  thofe  who  are 
related  to  them  of  a  different  character  ;  and  it  is  very 
obfervable,  that  none  are  more  ftruck  with  the  charms 
of  Virtue  in  the  fair  fex,  than  thofe  who  by  their  very 
admiration  of  it  are  carried  to  a  defire  of  ruining  it. 

A  Virtuous  mind  in  a  fair  body  is  indeed  a  fine  pic 
ture  in  a  good  light,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that 
it  makes  the  beautiful  fex  all  over  charms. 

As  Virtue  in  general  is  of  an  amiable  and  lovely  na 
ture,  there  are  fome  particular  kinds  of  it  which  are 
more  fo  than  others,  and  thefe  are  fuch  as  difpofe  us 
to  do  good  to  mankind.  Temperance  and  abltinence, 
faith  and  devotion,  are  in  themfelves  perhaps  as  laud 
able  as  any  other  Virtues ;  but  thole  which  make  a  man 
popular  and  beloved,  are  jullice,  charity,  munificence, 
and,  in  fhort,  all  the  good  qualities  that  render  us  be 
neficial  to  each  other.  For  which  reafon  even  an  ex 
travagant 
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travagant  man,  who  has  nothing  elfe  to  recommend 
him  but  a  falfe  generofuy,  is  often  more  beloved  and 
efteemed  than  a  perfon  of  a  much  more  finifhed  cha 
racter,  who  is  defective  in  this  particular. 

The  two  great  ornaments  of  Virtue,  which  mew  her 
in  the  mofl  advantageous  views,  and  make  her  alto 
gether  lovely,  are  chearfulnefs  and  good-nature.  Thefe 
generally  go  together,  as  a  man  cannot  be  agreeable 
to  others  who  is  not  eafy  within  himfelf.  They  are 
both  very  requifne  in  a  Virtuous  mind,  to  keep  out 
melancholy  from  the  many  ferious  thoughts  it  is  en 
gaged  in,  ancl  to  hinder  its  natural  hatred  of  vice  from 
louring  into  feverity  and  cenforioufnefs. 

If  Virtue  is  of  this  amiafeie  nature,  what  can  we  think 
of  thofe  who  can  lock  upon  it  with  an  eye  of  hatred 
and  ill-will,  or  can  fuffer  their  averfion  for  a  party  to 
blot  out  all  the  merit  of  the  perfon  who  is  engaged  in 
it.  A  man  muft  be  exceffively  ftupid,  as  well  as  un 
charitable,  who  believes  that  there  is  no  Virtue  but  on 
his  own  fide,  and  that  there  are  not  men  as  honeil  as 
himfelf  who  may  differ  from  him  in  political  principles. 
Men  may  oppofe  one  another  in  forne  particulars,  but 
ought  not  to  carry  their  hatred  to  thofe  qualities  which 
are  of  fo  amiable  a  nature  in  themfelves,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  points  in  difpute.  Men  of  Vir 
tue,  though  of  different  interefts,  ought  to  confider 
themfelves  as  more  nearly  united  with  one  another,  than 
with  the  vicious  part  of  mankind,  who  embark  with 
them  in  the  fame  civil  concerns.  We  mould  bear  the 
fame  love  towards  a  man  of  honour,  who  is  a  living 
antagonift,  which  Tully  tells  us  in  the  forementioned 
paffoge  every  one  naturally  does  to  an  enemy  that  is 
dead.  In  fhort,  we  fhould  efleem  Virtue  though  in  a 
foe,  and  abhor  vice  though  in  a  friend. 

I  fpeak  this  with  an  eye  to  thofe  cruel  treatments 
which  men  of  all  fides  are  apt  to  give  the  characters  of 
thofe  who  do  not  agree  with  them.  How  many  perfons 
of  undoubted  probity,  and  exemplary  Virtue,  on  either 
fide,  are  blackened  and  defamed  ?  How  many  men  of 
honour  expofed  to  public  obloquy  and  reproach?  Thofe 
therefore  who  are  either  the  inftruments  or  abettors  in 
fuch  infernal  dealings,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as 

perfons 
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perfons  who  make  ufe  of  RELIGION  to  promote  their 
caufe*,  not  of  their  caufe  to  promote  RELIGION.    Cf 

*  Alluding  to  the  popular  cry  of  thofe  times,  that  '*  the  Church 
was  in  Danger,1'  artfully  made  ufe  of  by  the  leaders  of  one  party,  to 
efteft  ihe  downfall  of  the  other.  P. 

-J-  By  ADDISONJ  dated  it  feems,  from  Chelfea, 
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—-Judex  £5?  callidus  audis.  Hor.  2  Sat.  vii.  101. 

"  A  judge  of  painting  you  a  connoifleur." 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR,      Covent-Garden,  December  7. 

I  Cannot,  without  a  double  injuftice,  forbear  ex- 
prefling  to  you  the  fatisfaclion  which  a  whole  clan 
of  virtuofos  have  received  from  thofe  hints  which 
you  have  lately  given  the  town  on  the  Cartons  of  the 
inimitable  Raphael  J.  It  fhould  be  methinks  the 
bufmefs  of  a  SPECTATOR  to  improve  the  pleafures 
of  fight,  and  there  cannot  be  a -more  immediate  way 
to  it  than  recommending  the  ftudy  and  obfervation  of 
excellent  drawings  and  pictures.  When  I  firll  went 
to  view  thofe  of  Raphael  which  you  have  celebrated, 
I  muft  confefs  I  was  but  barely  pleafed  ;  the  next 
time  I  liked  them  better,  but  at  laft  as  I  grew  better 
acquainted  with  them,  I  fell  deeply  in  love  with 
them;  like  wife  fpeeches,  they  funk  deep  into  my 
heart :  for  you  know,  Mr.  Spectator,  that  a  man  of 
wit  may  extremely  afFec~l  one  for  the  prefent,  but  if 
he  has  not  difcretion,  his  merit  foon  vanimes  away: 
while  a  wife  man  that  has  not  fo  great  a  ftock  of 
wit,  mail  neverthelefs  give  you  a  far  greater  and  more 
lafting  fatisfaclion.  Juft  fo  it  is  in  a  pifture  that  is 
fmartly  touched,  but  not  well  ftudied;  one  may  call 
it  a  witty  picture,  though  the  painter  in  the  mean 
time  may  be  in  danger  of  being  called  a. fool.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  picture  that  is  thoroughly  under- 
ftood  in  the  whole,  and  well  performed  in  the  parti- 
\  See  N°  2*6, 

*  cular«, 
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'  culars,  that  is  begun  on  the  foundation  of  geometry, 
'  carried  on  by  tiie  rules  of  perfpective,  architecture, 
'  and  anatomy,  and  perfected  by  a  good  harmony,  a 
'  juft  and  natural  colouring,  and  fuch  paffions,  and  ex- 

*  preflions  of  the  mind  as  are  almolt  peculiar  to  Ra- 

*  phael;  this  is  what  you  may  juftly  ftile  a  wife  picture, 
'  and  which  feldom  fails  to  flrike  us  dumb,  until  we  can 

*  aflemble  all  our  faculties   to   make    but  a  tolerable 

*  judgment  upon  it.     Other  pictures  are  made  for  the 
'  eyes  only,  as  rattles  are  made  for  children's  ears;  and 
'  certainly  that  picture  that  only  pleafes  the  eye,  with- 
'  out  reprefenting  fome  well-chofen  part  of  nature  or 
'  other,  does  but  iliew  what  fine  colours  are  to  be  fold 
'  at  the  colour-fliop,  and  mocks  the  works  of  the  CREA- 
'  TOR.     If  the  bell  imitator  of  nature  is  not  to  be 
'  efleemed  the   belt   painter,  but  he  that  makes  the 
f  greateft  ihow  and  glare  of  colours ;  it  will  neceflarily 
'  follow,  that  he  who  can  array  himfelf  in  the  moft 
'  gaudy  draperies  is   beft  dreft,  and  he  that  can  fpeak 
'  loudeit  the   beft  orator.     Every  man  when  he  looks 
'  on  a  picture  mould  examine  it  according  to  that  mare 

*  of  reafon  he  is  matter  of,  or  he  will  be  in  danger  of 
€  making  a  wrong  judgment.     If  men  as  they  walk 
'  abroad  would  make  more  frequent  obfervations  on 
'  thofe  beauties  of  nature  which  every  moment  prefent 
'  themfelves  to  their  view,  they  would  be  better  judges 
'  when   they   faw  her   well   imitated  at  home.     This 
'  would  help  tQ  correct  thofe  errors  which  inoft  preten- 

*  ders  fall  into,  who  are  over  haity  in  their  judgments, 
'  and  will  not  ftay  to  let  reafon  come  in  for  a  mare  in 
<  the  decifion.     It  is  for  want  of  this  that  men  miftake 

*  in  this  cafe,  and  in  common  life,  a  wild  extravagant 
'  pencil  for  one  that  is  truly  bold  and  great,  an  impu- 
'  dent  fellow  for  a  man  of  true  courage  and  bravery, 
'  hafty  and  unreafonable  actions  for  enterprifes  of  fp:rit 

*  and   refolution,  gaudy  colouring  for  that  which  is 
'  truly  beautiful,  a  fa  He  and  infmuating  difcourfe  for 
'  fimple  truth  elegantly  recommended.     The  parallel 
'  will  hold  through  all  the  parts  of  life  and  painting 

*  too ;  and  the  virtuous  abovementioned  will  be  glad 
'  to  fee  you  draw  it  with  your  terms  of  art.     As  the 
'  lhadows  in  a  picture  reprefent  the  ferious  or  melan- 

'  choly, 
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choly,  fo  the  lights  do  the  bright  and  lively  thoughts. 
As  there  mould  be  but  one  forcible  light  in  a  picture 
which  (hould  catch  the  eye  and  fall  on  the  hero,  fo 
there  mould  be  but  one  object  of  our  love,  even  the 
Author  of  NATURE.  Thefe  and  the  like  reflections 
well  improved,  might  very  much  contribute  to  open 
the  beauty  of  that  art,  and  prevent  young  people 
from  being  poifoned  by  the  ill  gufto  of  an  extravagant 
workman  that  mould  be  impoied  upon  us. 

(  I  am,  SIR,  your  moil  humble  fervant.* 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

'  f  I  ^  Ho  ugh  I  am  a  woman,  yet  I  am  one  of  thofe 
'  JL  who  confefs  themfelves  highly  pleafed  with  a 
'  Speculation  you  obliged  the  world  with  fome  time 
'  ago  *,  from  an  old  Greek  poet  you  call  Simonides, 
'  in  relation  to  the  feveral  natures  and  diiHnctions  of 

*  our  own  fex.     I  could  not  but  admire  how  juftly  the 
'  characters  of  women  in  this  age,  fall  in   with   tht 

*  times  of  Simonides,  there  being  no  one  of  thofe  forts 
'  I  have  not  at  fome  time  or  other  of  my  life  met  with 
'  a  fample  of.     But,  Sir,  the  fubject  of  this  prefent  ad- 

*  drefs,  are  a  fet  of  women  comprehended,  I  think,  in 
'  the  ninth  Species  of  that  Speculation,  called  the  APES; 

*  the  defcription  of  whom  I  find  to  be,  "  That  they 
"  are  fuch  as  are  both  ugly  and  ill-natured,  who  have 
"  nothing  beautiful  themfelves,  and  endeavour  to  de- 
"  tract  from,  or  ridicule  every  thing  that  appears  fo  in 
"  others."     Now,  Sir,  this  feet,   as  1  have  been  told, 
'  is   very   frequent  in    the  great  town  where  you  live  ; 
'  but  as  my  circumftance  of  life   obliges  me  to  refide 
'  altogether  in  the   country,  though   not  many  miles 

*  from  London,  1  cannot  have  met  with  a  great  number 
'  of  them,  nor  indeed  is  it  a  deferable  acquaintance,  as 

*  1  have  lately  found  by  experience.     You  muit  know, 
'  Sir,  that  at  the  beginning  :>f  this  fummer  a  family 
'  of  thefe  APES  came  and  fettled  for  the  feafon  not  far 
'   from  the  place  where  I  live.      As  they  were  Grangers 
'  in.  the  councry,  they  were  vifited  by  the  ladies  about 

*  N°  209. 

'  them, 
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them,  of  whom  I  was,  with  an  humanity  ufual  in 
thofe  that  pafs  moft  of  their  time  in  folhude.  The 
APES  Jived  with  us  very  agreeably  our  own  way  until 
towards  the  end  of  the  fummer,  when  they  began  to 
bethink  themfelves  of  returning  to  town;  then  it 
was,  Mr.  Spe&ator,  that  they  began  to  fet  them- 
felves  ab©ut  the  proper  and  diftingutfhing  bufinefs  of 
their  character;  and,  as  it  is  faid  of  evil  fpirits,  that 
they  are  apt  to  carry  away  a  piece  of  the  houfe  they 
are  about  to  leave,  the  APES,  without  regard  to  com 
mon  mercy,  civility,  of  gratitude,  thought  fit  to 
mimic  and  fall  foul  on  the  faces,  drefs,  and  beha 
viour  of  their  innocent  neighbours,  beft©wing  abo 
minable  cenfures  and  difgraceful  appellations  com 
monly  called  nick-names,  on  all  of  them;  and  in 
fhort,  like  true  fine  ladies  made  their  honeft  plain- 
nefs  and  fincerity  matter  of  ridicule.  I  could  not  but 
acquaint  you  with  thefe  grievances,  as  well  at  the 
defire  of  all  the  parties  injured,  as  from  my  own  in 
clination.  I  hope,  Sir,  if  you  cannot  propofe  in- 
tirely  to  reform  this  evil,  >ou  will  take  fuch  notice 
of  it  in  fome  of  your  future  Speculations,  as  may  put 
the  deferving  part  of  our  fex  on  their  guard  againll 
thefe  creatures ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  APES  may 
be  fenfible,  that  this  fort  of  mirth  is  fo  far  from  an 
'  innocent  diverfion,  that  it  is  in  the  highefl  degree 
'  that  vice  which  is  faid  to  comprehend  all  others  *. 

'  I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  fervant, 

Tf  '    CONSTANTIA    FlELD.* 

*  Ingratitude."  •  •        Ingratuvifi  dixerh  emnia  dixerh. 

t  By  STEELE. 

fit  At  Drury-Lane,  on  Saturday,  Dec.  8.  "  The  AlchymifV 
Subtle,  Mr.  Gibber;  Face,  Mr.  Powell  ;•  Sir  Ep.  Mammon,  Mr. 
Eftcourt;  Surly,  Mr.  Mills;  Angry  Boy,  Mr..  Bullock;  Ananias, 
Mr.  Johnfon  ;  Tribulation,  Mr.  Pack;  Abel  Drugger,  Mr.  Pin- 
kethman  ;  Dapper,  Mr.  Norm;  Dol,  Mrs.  Saunders;  and  Widow, 

Mrs.    Cox. On    Monday,    Dec.    10.    «    The   Committee." 

Teague,  by  Mr.  Eftcourt ;  Col.  Carelefs,  Mr.  Wilks  ;  Col.  Blunt, 
Mr.  Mills;  Mr.  Day,  Mr.  Pinkethman  ;  Abel,  Mr.  Bullock; 
Obadhh,  Mr.  Johnfon  ;  Bookfeller,  Mr.  Norris  ;  Mrs.  Day,  Mrs. 
Powell;  Arabella,  Mrs.  1'erter ;  and  Ruth,  Mrs.  Oldfield.  SPECT. 
in  ftliot 

Tuefday, 
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Fifta  voluptatis  caufa  Jint  proximo,  veris. 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  v.  338. 

st  Fictions,  topleafe,  fhould  wear  the  face  of  truth.'* 

THERE  is  nothing  which  one  regards  fo  much 
with  an  eye  of  mirth  and  pity  as  INNOCENCE, 
when  it  has  in  it  a  dafh  of  folly.     At  the  fame 
time  that  one  efteems  the  virtue,  one  is  tempted  to 
laugh  at  the  fimplicity  which  accompanies  it.     When 
a  man  is  made  up  wholly  of  the  do<ve,  without  theleaft 
grain  of  the  ferpent  in   his  compofition,  he  becomes 
ridiculous  in  many  circumftances  of  life,  and  very  often, 
difcredits  his  beft  actions.   The  Cordeliers  *  tell  a  ftory 
of  their  founder  St.  Francis,  that  as  he  patted  theftreets 
in  the  duik  of  the  evening,  he  difcovered  a  young  fel 
low  with  a  maid  in  a  corner ;  upon  which  the  good 
man,  fay  they,  lifted  up  his  hands   to  heaven  with  a 
fecret  thankfgiving,  that  there  was  flill  fo  much  Chrif- 
tian  charity  in  the  world.     The  Innocence  of  the  faint 
made  him  miftake  the  kifs  of  a  lover,  for  a  falute  of 
charity.     I  am  heartily  concerned  when  I  fee  a  virtuous 
man  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  world ; 
and  if  there  be  any  ufe  in  thefe  my  Papers,  it  is  this, 
that  without  reprefenting  vice  under  any  falfe  alluring 
notions,  they  give  my  reader  an  infight  into  the  ways 
of  men,  and  reprefent  human  nature  in  all  its  change 
able  colours.     The  man  who  has  not  been  engaged 
in  any  of  the  follies  of  the  world,  or,    as  Shakefpear 
expreffes  it,  "  hackney'd  in  the  ways  of  men,"  may 
here  find  a  picture  of  its  follies  and  extravagancies. 
The  Virtuous  and  the  Innocent  may  know  in  fpecula- 
tion  what  they  could  never  arrive  at  by  practice,  and 

*  The  Minorite  Friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Franci?,  are  fo  called 
from  a  Cord,  which  they  wear  by  way  of  girdle. 

by 
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by  this  means  avoid  the  fnares  of  the  crafty,  the  cor 
ruptions  of  the  vicious,  and  the  f'eafonings  of  the  pre 
judiced.  Their  minds  may  he  opened  without  being 
vitiated. 

It  is  with  an  eye  to  my  following  correfpondent, 
Mr.  Timothy  Doodle,  vvhofeems  a  very  well-meaning 
m«n,  that  I  have  written  this  mort  preface,  to  which 
1  mall  fitbjoin  a  letter  from  the  faid  Mr.  Doodle. 

'SIR, 

'   T  Could  heartily  wiih  that  you  would  let  us  know 

*  JL   jour  opinion     upon    feveral  innocent    divarfions 
'  which  are  in  ufe  among  us,  and  which  are  very  pro- 
'  per  to  pafs  away  a  winter  night  for  thofe  who  do  not 
'  care  to  throw  away  their  time  at  an  Opera,  or  at  the 
'  play-houfe.      I    would   gladly   know  in    particular, 
'  uhat  notion  you  have  of  f<  Hot-Cockles*  ;"  as  alfo 
'  whether  you  think  that f '  Queliions  and  Commands," 
'  Mottoes,  Similies,  and  Crofs  Purpofes  have  not  more 
'  mirth  and  wit  in  them,  than  thole  public  diverfions 

*  which  are  grown   fo  very  fafhionable  among  us.     If 
'  you  would  recommend  to  our  wives  and  daughters, 
'  who  read  your  Papers  with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure, 

*  fome  of  thofe  fports  and  pailimes  that  may  be  prac- 

*  tifed  within  doors,  and  by  the  fire  fide,  we  who  are 
'  matters  of  families  mould  be  hugely  obliged  to  you. 

*  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  would  have  thefe  fports  and 

*  pailimes  not  only   merry  but  innocent,    for  which 

*  reafon  I  have  not  mentioned  either  Whiik  or  Lan- 

*  terloo,  nor  indeed  fo  much  as  One-and-Thirty.  After 

*  having  communicated   to. you  my  requeft   upon  this 

*  fubjecl,  I  will  be  fo  free  as  to  tell  you  how  my  wife 

*  and  I  pafs  away  thefe  tedious  winter  evenings  with  a 
c  grt  at  deal   of  pleafure.     Though  (he  be  young  and 
'  handi'ome,  and  good- humoured  to  a  miracle,  me  does 

*  not  care  for  gadding  abroad  like  others  of  her  fex. 
'.  There  is  a  very  friendly  man,  a  colonel  in  the  army, 
'  whom  I  am  mightily  obliged  to  for  his  civilities,  that 
'  comes  to  fee  me  almoft  every  night ;  for  he  is  not 

*  A  play,  in  which   one  covers  his  eyes,  lays  his  hand  upon  hi* 
back,  and  guefles  who  ftrike&  it.      The  French   call  it  La  main 
P. 

'  one 
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one  of  thofe  giddy  young  fellows  that  cannot  live 
out  of  a  play-houfe.  When  we  are  together,  we  very 
often  make  a  party  at  Blind-Man's  Buff,  which  is  a 
fport  that  I  like  the  better,  becaufe  therfe  is  a  good 
deal  of  exercife  in  it.  The  colonel  and  I  are  blinded 
by  turns,  and  you  would  laugh  your  heart  out  to  fee 
what  pains  my  dear  takes  to  hoodwink  us,  fo  that  it 
is  irnpoffible  for  us  to  fee  the  leait  glimpfe  of  light. 
The  poor  colonel  fometimes  hits  hia  nofe  again  it  a 
poft,  and  makes  us  die  with  laughing.  I  have  gene 
rally  the  good  luck  not  to  Uurt  uiyfelf,  but  am  very 
often  above  half  an  hour  b  rlore  T  can  catch  either  of 
them  ;  for  you  muft  know  ':••&  hide  ourielves  up  and 
down  in  corners,  that  we  may  have  the  more  fport. 
I  only  give  you  this  hint  as  a  fample  of  fuch  innocent 
diverfions  as  I  would  have  you  recommend  ;  and  am, 

'  Moll  efleemed  SIR,  your  ever  loving  friend, 
'  TIMOTHY  DOODLE.* 

The  following  letter  was  occafioned  by  my  laft  Thurf- 
day's  Paper  *  upon  the  Abfence  of  Lovers,  and  the 
methods  therein  mentioned  of  making  fuch  abfence 
fupportable. 

<  S  I  R, 

AMong  the  feveral  ways  of  confolation  which 
abfent  lovers  make  ufe  of  while  their  fouls  are 
in  that  Itate  of  departure,  which  you  fay  is  death  in 
love,  there  are  fome  very  material  ones  that  have 
efcaped  your  notice.  Among  thefe,  the  firft  and  molt 
received  is  a  Crooked  Shilling,  which  hasadminiltered 
great  comfort  to  our  forefathers,  and  is  ftill  made  ufe 
of  on  this  occafion  with  very  good  efieft  in  moft  parts 
of  her  majefty's  dominions.  There  are  fome,  1  know, 
who  think  a  Crown-piece  cut  into  two  equal  parts* 
and  preferved  by  the  diftant  lovers,  is  of  more  fove- 
reign  virtue  than  the  former.  But  fince  opinions  are 
divided  in  this  particular,  why  may  not  the  fame 
perfon  make  ufe  of  both  ?  The  figure  of  a  heart, 

*  N°  241. 

*  whether 
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whether  cut  in  (lone  or  caft  in  metal,  whether  bleed 
ing  upon  an  altar,  ftuck  with  darts,  or  held  in  the 
hand  of  a  Cupid,  has  always  been  looked  upon  as 
Talifmanic  in  diftreffes  of  this  nature.  I  am  ac 
quainted  with  many  a  brave  fellow,  who  carries  his 
miftrefs  in  the  lid  of  his  fnuff-box,  and  by  that  expe 
dient  has  fupported  himfelf  under  the  abfence  of  a 
whole  campaign.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  tried  all 
thefe  remedies,  but  never  found  fo  much  benefit  from 
any  as  from  a  ring,  in  which  my  miftrefs's  hair  is 
platted  together  very  artificially  in  a  kind  of  True- 
Lover's-Knot.  As  I  have  received  great  benefit  from 
this  fecret,  I  think  myfelf  obliged  to  communicate 
it  to  the  public,  for  the  good  of  my  fellow-fubjects. 
I  defire  you  will  add  this  letter  as  an  appendix  to 
your  confolations  upon  abfence,  and  am, 

*  Your  very  humble  fervant,  T.  B. 

I  mall  conclude  this  Paper  with  a  letter  from  an  Uni- 
verfity  gentleman,  occasioned  by  my  laft  Tuefday's 
Paper  *,  wherein  I  gave  fome  account  of  the  great  feuds 
which  happened  formerly  in  thofe  learned  bodies,  be 
tween  the  modern  Greeks  and  Trojans. 

'SIR, 

THIS  will  give  you  to  underftand,  that  there  is 
at  prefent  in  the  fociety,  whereof  I  am  a  mem 
ber,  a  very  confiderable  body  of  TROJANS,  who, 
upon  a  proper  occafion,  would  not  fail  to  declare 
ourfelves.  In  the  mean  while  we  do  all  we  can  to 
annoy  our  enemies  by  ftratagem,  and  are  refolved  by 
the  firft  opportunity  to  attack  Mr.  Jomua  Barnes  f, 
whom  we  look  upon  as  the  Achilles  of  the  oppofite 
party.  As  for  myfelf,  I  have  had  the  reputation 
ever  fince  I  came  from  fchool,  of  being  a  trufty 
Trojan,  and  am  refolved  never  to  give  quarter  to  the 
fmalleft  particle  of  Greek,  wherever  I  chance  to 
meet  it.  It  is  for  this  reafon  I  take  it  very  ill  of  you, 
that  you  fometimes  hang  out  Greek  colours  at  the 

*  N°  239. 

-f  The  noted  Greek  Profefibr  of  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge. 
8  «  head 
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head  of  your  Paper,  and  fometimes  give  a  word  of 
the  enemy  even  in  the  body  of  it.  When  1  meet 
with  any  thing  of  this  nature,  I  throw  down  your 
Speculations  upon  the  table,  with  that  form  of  words 
which  we  make  ufe  of  when  we  declare  war  upon  an 
author, 

Gracum  efty  non  potejl  legi. 

I  give  you  this  hint,  that  you  may  tor  the  future  ah*- 
flam  from  any  fuch  hostilities  at  your  peril. 
C*  «  TROILUS.' 

*  By  ADDISSN,  dated  It  is  thought  from  Chelfea. 
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ux  ago,  cro   ye  tsretrrj  w   rivrora, 


Horn.  Iliad,  xvi. 


•*'  No  amorous  hero  ever  gave  thee  birth, 

'*  Nor  ever,  tender  goddefs  brought  thee  forth  : 

"  Some  rugged  rock's  hard  entrails  gave  thee  fornji, 

<c  And  raging  feas  prodoc'd  thee  in  a  ftorm  : 

**  A  foul  well  fuiting  thy  tempeltuous  kind, 

t(  So  rough  thy  manners,  fo  untam'd  thy  mind.** 

Po*»E. 

'*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

AS  your  Paper  is  part  of  the  equipage  of  the  tea- 
table,  I  conjure  you  to  print  what  I  now  write 
to  you  ;  for  I  have  no  other  way  to  commu>- 
nicate  what  I  have  to  fay  to  the  fair  fex  on  the  naoft: 
important  circumilance  of  life,  even  the  "  Care  of 
Children."  I  do  not  underftaud  that  you  profefs  your 
Paper  is  always  to  confift  of  matters  which  are  only 
to  entertain  the  learned  and  polite,  but  that  it  may 
agree  with  your  defign  to  publiih  fome  which  may- 
tend  to  the  information  of  mankind  in  general  ;  and 
when  it  dees  fo,  you  do  more  than  writing  wit  and 
VOL.  III.  l»  «  humour; 
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humour.     Give  me  leave  then  to  tell  you,  that  all 

the  abufes  that  ever  you  have  as  yet  endeavoured  to 

reform,  certainly  not  one  wanted  fo  much  your  alfift- 

ance  as  the  abufe in  nuriing  of  CHILDREN.  It  is  un- 

merciful  to  fee,  that  a  woman  endowed  with  all  the 

perfections  andbleffings  of  nature,  can,  asibon  as  me 

is  delivered,  turn  off  her  innocent,  tender  and  help- 

lefs  infant,  and  give  it  up  to  a  woman  that  is  (ten 

thoufand  to  one)  neither  in  health  nor  good  condition, 

neither  found  in  mind  nor  body,  that  has  neither 

honour  nor  reputation,  neither  love  nor  pity  for  the 

poor  babe,  but  more  regard  for  the  money  than  for 

the  whole  child,  and  never  will  take  farther  care  of 

it  than  what  by  all  the  encouragement  of  money  and 

prefents  me  is   forced  to ;  like  ^Efop's  earth,  which 

would  not  nurfe  the  plant  of  another  ground,  ahho* 

never  fo  much  improved,  by  reafon   that  plant  was 

not  of  its  own  produ&ion.  And  fince  another's  child 

is  no  more  natural  to  a  nurfe  than  a  plant  to  a  itrange 

and  different  ground,  how  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  the 

child   mould   thrive;  and  if  it   thrives,  muft  it  not 

imbibe  the  grofs  humonrs  and  qualities  of  the  nurfe, 

like  a  plant  in  a  different  ground,  or  like  a  graft 

upon  a  different  Hock  ?  Do  not  we  obferve,  that  a 

iamb  fucking  a  goat  changes  very  much   its   nature, 

nay  even  its  fkin  and  wool  into  the  goat  kind  ?  The 

power  of  a  nurfe  over  a  child,  by   infufing  into  it, 

with  her  milk,  her  qualities  and  difpoiition,  is  fuffi- 

ciently  and  daily  obferved.    Hence  came  that  old  fay- 

ing  concerning  an  ill  natured  and  malicious  fellow, 

That  he  had  imbibed  his  malice  with  his  nurfe's  milk, 

or  that  fome  brute  or  other  had   been    his   nurfe. 

Hence  Romulus  and  Remus  were  faid  to  have  been 

nurfed  by  a  wolf;  Telephus  the  fon  of  Hercules  by 

a  hind  ;  Pelias  the  fon  of  Neptune  by  a  mare  ;  and 

^Egifthus  by  a  goat :    not  that   they  had  actually 

fucked  fuch  creatures,  as  fome  fimpletons  have  ima- 

gined,  but  that  their  nurfes  had  been  of  fuch  a  nature 

and  temper,  and  infufed  fuch.  into  them. 

'  Many  inilances   may  be  produced  from  good  au-  j 

thorities  and  daily  experience,  that  Children  actually 

fuck  in  the  feveral  paffions  and  depraved  inclinations 

'  of 
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of  their  nurfes,  a^  anger,  malice,  fear,  melancholy, 
fadnefs,  defire,  and  avcrfion.  This  Diodorus,  lib,  2. 
witnefTes,  when  he  fpeaks,  faying,  That  Nero  the 
Emperor's  nurfe  had  been  very  much  addicted  to 
drinking ;  which  habit  Nero  received  from  his  nurfe, 
and  was  fo  very  particular  in  this,  that  the  people 
took  fomuch  notice  of  it,  as  inflead  of  ^Tiberius  Nero, 
they  called  him  Biberius  Mero.  Tke  fame  Diodorus 
alfo  relates  of  Caligula,  predeceiTor  to  Nero,  that  his 
nurfe  ufed  to  moiilen  the  nipples  of  her  breaft  fre 
quently  with  blood,  to  make  Caligula  take  the  better 
hold  of  them  ;  which,  fays  Diodorus,  was  the  caufe 
that  made  him  fo  blood-thirfty  and  cruel  all  his  life 
time  after,  that  he  not  only  committed  frequent  mur 
der  by  his  own  hand,  but  likewife  wimed  that  all 
human  kind  wore  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  have 
the  pleafure  to  cut  it  off.  Such  like  degeneracies 
aftonifli  the  parents,  who  not  knowing  after  whom 
the  Child  c;n  take,  fee  one  to  incline  to  ftealing, 
another  to  drinking,  cruelty,  ilupidity;  yet  all  thefe 
are  not  minded.  Nay,  it  is  eafy  to  demonflrate,  that 
a  Child,  although  it  be  born  from  the  beft  of  parents, 
may  be  corrupted  by  an  ill-tempered  nurfe.  How 
many  children  do  we  fee  daily  brought  into  fits,  con- 
fumptions,  rickets,  &c.  merely  by  fucking  their  nurfes 
when  in  a  paffion  or  fury?  But  indeed  almoft  any 
diforder  of  the  nurfe,  is  a  diforder  to  the  child,  and 
few  nurfes  can  he  found  in  this  town  but  what  labour 
under  fome  diilemper  or  other.  The  firfl  queftion 
that  is  generally  afked  a  young  woman  that  wants  to 
be  a  nurfe,  Why  me  mould  be  a  nurfe  to  other  peo 
ple's  children  ;  is  anfwered,  by  her  having  an  ill 
hufband,  and  that  (he  muft  make  ihift  to  live.  I 
think  now  this  very  anfwer  is  enough  to  give  any 
body  a  mock,  if  duly  confidered  ;  for  an  ill  hufband 
may,  or  ten  to  one  if  he  does  not,  bring  home  to  his 
wife  an  ill  diflemper,  or  at  leafl  vexation  and  diftur- 
bance.  Befides,  as  (he  takes  the  child  out  of  mere 
neceflity,  her  food  will  be  accordingly,  or  elfe  very 
coarfe  at  beft;  whence  proceeds  an  ill-concocted  and 
coarfe  food  for  the  child  ;  for  as  the  blood,  fo  is  the 
milk  j  and  hence  I  am  very  well  afTured  proceeds  the 
P  2  (  fcurvy, 
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fcurvy,  the  evil,  and  many  other  diflempers.  [  beg 
of  you,  for  the  fake  of  the  many  poor  infants  that 
may  and  will  be  favedby  weighing  this  cafe  fcriou fly, 
to  exhort  the  people  with  the  utmoft  vehemence  to 
let  the  children  fuck  their  own  mothers,  both  for  the 
benefit  of  mother  and  child.  For  the  general  argu 
ment,  that  a  mother  is  weakened  by  giving  fuck  to 
her  children,  is  vain  and  fimple;  I  will  maintain  that 
the  mother  glows  flrcnger  by  it,  and  will  have  her 
health  better  than  fhe  would  have  otherwife.  She 
will  find  it  the  greatefl  cure  and  piefervative  for  the 
vapours  and  future  -mi/carnages,  much  beyond  any 
other  remedy  whatfoever.  Her  children  will  be  like 
giants,  whereas  otherwife  they  are  but  living  fhadows 
and  like  unripe  fruit;  and  certainly  if  a  woman 
is  ftrong  enough  to  bring  forth  a  child,  fhe  is  beyond 
all  doubt  ftroog  enough  to  rurfe  it  afterwards  *.  It 
grieves  me  to  obfeive  and  confider  how  many  poor 
children  are  daily  ruined  by  carelefs  nurfes ;  and  yet 
how  tender  ought  they  'to  be  (,f  a  poor  infant,  fince 
the  leaft  hurt  or  blow,  efpecially  upon  the  head,  may 
make  it  fenielefs,  ftupid,  or  otherwife  miferable  for 
ever ! 

«  But  I  cannot  well  leave  this  fubjed  as  yet;  for  it 
feems  to  me  very  unnatural,  that  a  woman  that  has 
fed>a  child  as  part  of  herfelf  for  nine  months,  mould 
have  no  defire  to  nurfe  it  farther,  when  brought  to 
light  and  before  he-r  eyes,  and  when  by  its  cry  it  im 
plores  her  affifiance  and  the  office  of  a  mother.  Do 
not  the  very  cruelefl  of  brutes  tend  their  young  ones 
with  all  the  care  and  delight  imaginable?  How  can 
me  be  called  a  mother  that  will  not  nurfe  her  young 
ones?  The  earth  is  called  the  mother  of  all  things, 
not  becaufe  flie  produces,  but  becaufe  fhe  maintains 
and  nurfes  what  fhe  produces.  The  generation  of 
the  infant  is  the  effect  of  defire,  but  the  care  of  it 
argues  virtue  and  choice.  I  am  not  ignorant  but 
that  there  are  fome  cafes  of  neceffity,  where  a  mother 
cannot  give  fuck,  and  then  out  of  two  evils  the  leafl 
muft  be  chofen ;  but  there  are  fo  very  few.,  that  I  am 

*  See  Dr.  GREGORY'S   Comparative  View  of  ««  the  State  and 
Faculties  of  Man  with  thofe  of  fch«  Animal  World,"  Difcourfe  J. 

1766*    IZJOV. 
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fare  in  a  thoufand  there  is  hardly  one  real  inftance  ; 
for  if  a  woman  does  but  know  that  her  hufband  can 
fpare  about  three  or  fix  (hillings  a  week  extraordi 
nary,  (although  this  is  but  feldom  confidered)  (he 
certainly,  with  the  affiftance  of  her  goffips,  will  foon 
perfuade  the  good  man  to  fend  the  child  to  nu»fe, 
and  eafily  inipofe  upon  him  by  pretending  indifpofi- 
tion.  This  cruelty  is  fupported  by  fkmion,  and  na 
ture  gives  place  to  cuftom. 

T  *  *  S  I  R,  your  humble  fervant.' 

*  By  STEELE,  tranfcribed  or  compofed  from  the  letter-box. 
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i  Tuv  a 


"  Their  untired  lips  a  wordy  torrent  pour." 

WE  are  told  by  fome  ancient  authors,  that  So 
crates  was  initrufted  in  eloquence  by  a  wo 
man,    whofe   name,  if  I   am  not   miftaken, 
was  Afpafia.     I  have   indeed  very  often  looked  upon 
that  art  as  the  moft  proper  for  the  female  fex,  and  I 
think  the  Univerfities  would  do  well  to  confider  whe 
ther  they  mould  not  fill  the  rhetoric  chairs  with  SHE 
Profeflbrs. 

It  has  been  faid  in  the  praife  of  fome  men,  that  they 
could  talk  whole  hoars  together  upon  any  thing;  but 
it  muft  be  owned  to  the  honour  of  the  other  fex,  that 
there  are  many  among  them  who  can  talk  whole  hours 
together  upon  nothing.  I  have  known  a  woman  branch 
out  into  a  long  extempore  difTertation  upon  the  edging 
of  a  petticoat,  and  chide  her  fervant  for  breaking  a 
china  cup,  in  all  the  figures  of  rhetoric. 

Were  women  admitted  to  plead  in  courts  of  Judica 
ture,  1  am  perfuaded  they  would  carry  the  eloquence 
of  the  bar  to  greater  heights  than  it  has  yet  arrived  at. 
Jf  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  but  be  prefent  at  thofe- 
debates  which  frequently  arife  among  the  ladies  of  the* 
"  Britiih  Fiftier." 
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The  £rfl  kind  therefore  of  Female  Orators  which  I 
ihall  take  notice  of,  are  thofe  who  are  employed  in 
flirring  up  the  paffions,  a  part  of  rhetoric  in  which 
Socrates  his  wife  had  perhaps  made  a  greater  profici 
ency  than  his  above-mentioned  teacher. 

The  fecond  kind  of  Female  Orators  are  thofe  who 
deal  in  invectives,  and  who  are  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  CENSORIOUS.  The  imagination  and 
elocution/of  this  fet  of  rhetoricians  is  wonderful*  With 
what  a  fluency  of  invention,  and  copioufnefs  of  expref- 
fion,  will  they  enlarge  upon  every  little  flip  in  the  be 
haviour  of  another?  With  how  mrny  different  circum- 
ftances,  and  with  what  variety  of  phrafes,  will  they 
tell  over  the  famefiory?  1  have  known  an  old  lady 
make  an  unhappy  marriage  the  fubjecl  of  a  month's 
converfation.  bhe  blamed  the  bride  in  one  place; 
pitied  her  in  another;  laughe'd  at  her  in  a  third;  won 
dered  at  her  in  a  fourth  ;  was  angry  with  her  in  a  fifth  ; 
and  in  fhorr,  wore  out  a  pair  ofcoach-horfes  inexprefs- 
ing  her  concern  for  her.  At  length,  after  having  quite 
exhaufted  the  fubjec"l  on  this  fide,  fhe  made  a  vifit  to 
the  new-married  pair,  praifed  the  wife  for  the  prudewt 
choice  me  had  made,  told  her  the  unreafonable  reflec 
tions  which  foiue  malicious  people  had  caft  upon  her, 
and  defired  that  they  might  be  better  acquainted.  The 
cenfure  and  approbation  of  this  kind  of  women  are 
therefore  only  to  be  confidered  as  helps  to  difcourfe. 

A  third  kind  of  Female  Orators  may  be  compre 
hended  under  the  word  GOSSIPS.  Mrs.  Fiddle  F  addle 
is  perfectly  accomplifhed  in  this  fort  of  eloquence;  me 
launches  out  into  defcriptions  of  chriilenings,  runs  di- 
vifions  upon  an  head-drefs,  knows  every  dim  of  meat 
that  is  ferved  up  in  her  neighbourhood,  and  entertains 
her-  company  a  whole  afternoon  together  with  the  wit 
of  her  little  boy,  before  he  is  able  to  fpeak. 

The  COQUETTE  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fourth  kind 
of  Female  Orator.  To  give  herfelf  the  larger  field  for 
difcourfe,  fhe  hates  and  loves  in  the  fame  breath,  talk* 
to  her  lap-dog  or  parrot,  is  uneafy  in  all  kinds  of  wea 
ther,  and  in  every  part  of  the  room.  She  has  falfe 
quarrels  and  feigned  obligations  to  all  the  men  of  her 
acquaintance ;  %hs  when  Ihe  is  not  fad,  and  laughs 

whea 
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when  fhe  is  not  merry.  The  Coquette  is  in  particular 
a  great  mitfrefs  of  that  part  of  Oratory  which  is  called 
Action,  and  indeed  feems  to  (peak  for  no  other  purpofe, 
but  as  it  gives  her  an  opportunity  of  flirring  a  limb,  or 
varying  a  feature,  of  glancing  her  eyes,  or  playing  with 
her  fan. 

As  for  news-mongers,  politicians,  mimics,  ftory- 
tellers,  with  other  characters  of  that  nature,  which  give 
birth  to  loquacity,  they  are  as  commonly  found 
among  the  men  as  the  women ;  for  which  reafon  I  mall 
pafs  them  over  in  filence. 

I  have  often  been  puzzled  to  affign  a  caufe  why  wo 
men  mould  have  this  talent  of  a  ready  utterance  in  fo 
much  greater  perfection  than  men.  I  have  fometimes 
fancied  that  they  have  not  a  retentive  power,  or  the- 
faculty  of  fuppreffing  their  thoughts,  as  men  have,  but 
that  they  are  neceffitated  to  fpeak  every  thing  they  think, 
and  if  fo,  it  would  perhaps  furnim  a  very  llrong  argu 
ment  to  the  Cartelians,  for  the  fupporting  of  their  doc 
trine,  that  the  foul  always  thinks.  But  as  feveral  are 
of  opinion  that  the  fair  fex  are  not  altogether  ftrangers  - 
to  the  art  of  diflembling  and  concealing  their  thoughts, 
I  have  been  forced  to  relinquifh  that  opinien,  and. 
have  therefore  endeavoured  to  feek  after  fome  better 
reafon.  In  order  to  it,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  an  ex 
cellent  anatomiil,  has  promifed  me  by  the  n'rft  oppor 
tunity  to  diflect  a  woman's  Tongue,  and  to  examine 
whether  there  may  not  be  in  it  certain  juices  which 
render  it  fo  wonderfully  voluble  or  flippant,  or  whether 
the  fibres  of  it  may  not  be  made  up  of  a  finer  or  more 
pliant  thread,  or  whether  there  are  not  in  it  fome  parti 
cular  mufcles  which  dart  it  up  and  down  by  fuch  fudden 
glances  and  vibrations ;  or  whether  in  the  laft  place,  there 
may  not  be  certain  undifcovered  channels  running  from 
the  head  and  the  heart,  to  this  little  inftrument  of  loqua 
city,  and  conveying  into  it  a  perpetual  affluence  of  animal 
fpirits.  Nor  muft  1  omit  the  reafon  which  Hudibras  has 
given,  why  thofe  who  can  talk  on  trifles  fpeak  with  the 
greateft  fluency ;  namely,  that  the  tongue  is  like  a  race- 
hode*,  which  runs  the  falter  the  leffer  weight  it  carries. 

*  Part  III.  Canto  2.  ver.  443. 

—Still  his  tongue  ran  on,  the  Icfs 
Of  weight  It  bore,  with  greater  eafe. 

F  4  Which 
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Which  of  thefe  reafons  foever  may  be  Jnoked  upon 
as  the  moll  probable,  I  think  the  Iniliman'^  thought  was 
very  natural,  who  after  fome  hours  converfation  with  a 
Female  Orator,  told  her,  that  he  believed  her  tongue 
was  very  glad  when  fhe  was  aileep,  for  that  it  had  not 
a  moment's  reft  all  the  while  fhe  was  awake. 

That  excellent  old  Ballad  of  THE  WANTON  WIFE 
CP  BATH  *,  has  the  following  remarkable  lines. 
I  think,  quoth  Thomas,  womens  tongues 

Of  afpen  leaves  are  made. 

And  Ovid,  though  in  the  defcription  of  a  very  bar 
barous  circumftance,  tells  us,  That  when  the  tongue 
©f  a  beautiful  female  was  cut  out,  and  thrown  upon  the 
ground,  it  could  not  forbear  muttering  even  in  that 
pofture. 

Camprerfam  forcipe  linguam 
dbftulft  enfe  fere.  Radix  tnicat  ultima,  linguc?* 
Ipfa  jacet,  terrte.que  tremens  immurmurat  atra  ; 
Utque  falire  foht  tnutilaitf  cauda  cclubrts 

Palpi  tat • Met.  vi.  556. 

«  The  blade  had  cut 

*'  Her  tongue  flieer  of,  clofe  to  the  treirvbling  root : 
*'  The  mangled  part  Hill  quiver'd  on  the  ground, 
*'  Murmuring  with  a  faint  imperfect  found; 
"  And,  as  a  ferpent  writhes  his  wounded  train, 
"  Uneafy,  panting,  and  poffefs'd  with  pain." 

CROXALL* 

If  a  tongue  would  be  talking  without  a  mouth,  what 
eould  it  have  done  when  it  had  all  its  organs  of  fpeech, 
and  accomplices  of  found  about  it;  J  might  here  men 
tion  the  flory  of  the  Pippin  Woman,  had  not  I  fome 
reafon  to  look  upon  it  as  fabulous  f . 

*  See  "  Reliques  of  Ancient  EngHfli  Poetry,"  Vol.  III.  p.  148, 
&c.-  2d  Edit. 

<f*  This  is  a  fine  ftroke  of  humour,  after  having  admitted  Ovid'e 
Tale  of  Philomel  without  any  objections  to  its  veracity.  The  ftoiy 
here  referred  to,  is  of  an  AppLE-^swdw,  who  when,  the  Thames 
was  frozen  over,  was  faid  to  have  her  head  cut  off  by  the  ices  It  is 
humouroufly  told  in  Gay's  Trivia. 

"  The  cracking  cryftal  yields,  /he  finks,  fee  dies, 
"  Her  head  chopt  off,  from  her  loft  fhoulders  flies, 
"  Pippins  fhe  cry'd,  but  death  her  voice  confounds^ 
*'  And  pip-pip-pip  along  the  ice  refounds." 

Book  II.  r.  375,  &c.       P. 
I  muft 
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I  mud  confefs  I  am  fo  wonderfully  charmed  with  the 
in  ufic  of  this  little  inftrument,  that  I  would  by  no  means 
difcourage  it.  All  that  I  aim  at  by  this  diflertation  is, 
to  cure  it  of  feveral  difagreeable  notes,  and  in  parti 
cular  of  thofe  little  jarrings  and  diilbnances  which  arife 
from  Anger,  Cenforioufnefs,  Goffiping  and  Coquetry. 
In  fhort,  I  would  always  have  it  tuned  by  good-nature, 
truth,  difcretion  and  fincerity. 

*-  By  ADDISON,  dated,  it  feems,  from  Cbelfea,  - 
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Hoc  maxime  cfficii  eft,  ut  quifque  maxime  ophindigeat, 
ita  t>i  potijfimum  opitulari.  TulL, 

"  It  is  a  principal  point  of  duty,  to  affift  another  moif., 
"  when  he  ftands  moil  in  need  of  aflifiance." 

THERE  are  none  who  deferve  fuperiority  over 
others  in  the  efteem  of  mankind,  who  do  not 
make  it  their  endeavour  to  be  beneficial  to  fo- 
ciety  ;  and  who  upon  all  occasions  which  their  circum- 
itances  of  life  can  adminifter,  do  not  take  a  certain 
unfeigned  pleafure  in  conferring  benefits  of  one  kind 
or  other.  Thofe  whofe  great  talents  and  high  birtlr 
have  placed  them  in  conspicuous  llations  of  life,  are 
indifpenfably  obliged  to  exert  fome  noble  inclinations 
for  the  fervice  of  the  world,  or  elfe  fuch  advantages 
become  misfortunes,  and  made  and  privacy  are  a  more 
eligible  portion.  Where  opportunities  and  inclinations. 
are  given  tor  the  fame  perfon,  we  fometimes  fee  fublime 
inftances  of  virtue,  which  fo  dazzle  our  imaginations, 
that  we  look  with  fcorn  on  all  which  in  lower  fcenes 
of  life  we  may  ourfelves  be  able  to  praftife.  But  this 
is  a  vicious  way  of  thinking;  and  it  bears  fome  fpice 
of  romantic  madnefs,  for  a  man  to  imagine  that  he 
jnuft  grow  ambitious,  or  feek  adventures  to  be  able  to 
do  great  aclions.  It  is  in  every  man's  power  in  the 
world  who  is  above  mere  poverty,  not  only  to  do  things 
P  5  worthy^ 
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worthy,  but  HEROIC.  The  great  foundation  of  civil 
virtue  is  Self-Denial;  and  there  is  no  one  above  the  ne- 
ceffities  of  Hfe,  but  has  opportunities  of  exercifing  that 
noble  quality,  and  doing  as  much  as  his  circumilances 
will  bear  for  the  eafe  and  convenience  of  other  men  ;  and 
he  who  does  more  than  ordinary  men  praclife  upon  fuch. 
occafions  as  occur  in  his  life,  deferves  the  value  of  his 
friends  as  if  he  had  done  enterprifes  which  are  ufually 
attended  with  the  higheit  glory.  Men  of  public  fpirit 
differ  rather  in  their  circumitances  than  their  virtue; 
and  the  man  who  does  all  he  can,  in  a  low  itation,  is 
more  a  hero  than  he  who  omits  any  worthy  aftion  he  is 
able  .to  accomplim  in  a  great  one.  It  is  not  many  years 
ago  fmce  LAPIRIUS,  in  wrong  of  his  elder  brother, 
eame  to  a  great  eftate  by  gift  of  his  father,  by  reafonof 
the  diilblute  behaviour  of  the  firft-born.  Shame  and 
contrition  reformed  the  life  of  the  difmherited  youth, 
and  he  became  as  remarkable  for  his  good  qualities  as 
formerly  for  his  errors.  LAPIRIUS,  who  obferved  his 
brother's  amendment,  fent  him  on  a  new-year's  day  in 
the  morning  the  following  letter : 

«  Honoured  Brother, 

'   T  Inclofe  to  you  the  deeds  whereby  my  father  gave 

*  JL  me  this  houfe  and  land.     Had  he  Jived  'till  now, 

*  he  would  not  have  bellowed  it  in   that  manner  ;  he 

*  took  it  from  the  man  you  were,  and  1 i  ellore  it  to  the 
«  jn-an  you  are.     1  am, 

'SIR,  your  affectionate  brother 

*  and  humble  fervant,  P.  T.' 

As  great  and  exalted  fpirits  undertake  the  purfuit  of 
hazardous  aclions  for  the  good  of  others,  at  the  fame 
time  gratifying  their  pafTien  for  GLORY  ;  fo  do  worthy 
minds  in  the  domeftic  way  of  life  deny  themftlves 
many  advantages,  to  fatisfy  a  generous  benevolence, 
which  they  bear  to  their  friends  o^prefled  with  diftrefles 
and  calamities.  Such  natures  one  may  call  "  Stores  of 
PROVIPENCE,"  which  are  actuated  by  a  fecret  celeitial 
influence  to  undervalue  the  ordinary  gratifications  of 
weajth,  to  give  comfort  to  an  heart  loaded  with  afflic 
tion, 
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tion,  to  fave  a  falling  family,  to  preferve  a  branch  of 
trade  in  their  neighbourhood,  to  give  work  to  the 
induflrious,  preferve  the  portion  of  the  helplefs  infant, 
and  raife  the  head  of  the  mourning  father.  People 
vvhofe  hearts  are  wholly  bent  towards  pleafure,  or  intent 
upon  gain,  never  hear  of  the  noble  occurrences  among 
men  of  induftry  and  humanity.  It  would  look  like  a 
"  CiTY-Romance,"  to  tell  them  of  the  generous  rner- 
chant,  who  the  other  day  fent  this  billet  to  an  eminent 
trader  under  difficulties  to  fupport  himfelf,  in  whofe 
fall  many  hundreds  beiides  himleif  had  periihed ;  but 
becaufe  1  think  there  is  more  fpirit  and  true  gallantry 
in  it  than  in  any  letter  I  have  ever  read  from  6trephon 
to  Phillis,  I  mall  infert  it  even  in  the  mercantile  honeft 
ilile  in  which  it  was  fent. 

'SIR, 

I  Have  heard  of  the  cafualties  which  have  involved 
you  in  extreme  diflrefs  at  this  time ;  and  know 
ing  you  to  be  a  man  of  great  good-nature,  induftry, 
and  probity,  have  refolved  to  Hand  by  you.  Be  of 
good  chear,  the  bearer  brings  with  him  five  thoufand 
pounds,  and  has  my  order  to  anfwer  your  drawing  as 
much  more  on  my  account.  I  did  this  in  hafte,  for 
fear  J  mould  come  too  late  for  your  relief;  but  you, 
may  value  yourfelf  with  me  to  the  fum  of  fifty  thou 
fand  pounds;  for  I  can  very  chearfully  run  the  hazard 
of  being  fo  much  lefs  rich  than  I  am  now,  to  fave  an 
honefl  man  whora  I  love. 

'  Your  friend  and  fervant,  .  W.  S.*1 

I  think  .there  is  fomewhere  in  Montaigne  mention 
made  of  a  family-book,  wherein  all   the  occurrences 

*  Corrected  S,  inftead  of  P,  by  an  exprefs  dire&ion  in  the  SPECT. 
in  folio.  N°  252.  The  merchant  involved  in  diftrefs  by  cafualties, 
was,  it  feems,  one  Mr.  Moreton  a  linen-draper,  and  the  generous 
merchant  here  fo  juftly  celebrated,  was  Sir  William  SCAWEN.  MS. 
note  of  Mr.  Blundell,  a  Spaniih  merchant,  who  lived  at  the  time  of 
the  original  publication  of  the  SPECT.  on  a  copy  in  ismo,  of  1712 1 
This  note  of  Mr.  Blundell  illuftrates  what  isfaid  in  Sri  CT.  V31.  V.  . 
N°  346}  and  likewife,  what  we  read  in  SPECT.  Vol.  VII.  Nc  :  +  6, 
where  Mr.  Blundell's  interpretation  is  afcertamed  by  the  exprefs  men 
tion  of  Mr.  Mare  ton's  name. 

P6  jhat 
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that  happened  from  one  generation  of  that  houfe  to 
another  were  recorded  *.  Were  there  fuch  a  method 
in  the  families  which  are  concerned  in  this  generofityv 
it  would  be  an  hard  tafk  for  the  greateft  in  Europe  to 
give,  in  their  own,  an  inftance  of  a  benefit  better 
placed,  or  conferred  with  a  more  graceful  air.  It  has 
been  heretofore  urged  how  harbarous  and  inhuman  is 
any  unjuft  ftep  made  to  the  difadvantage  of  a  trader; 
and  by  how  much  fuch  an  aft  towards  him  is  deteflable, 
by  fo  much  an  aft  of  Idndnefs  towards  him  is  laudable. 
I  remember  to  have  heard  a  bencher  of  the  Temple  tell 
a  ftory  of  a  tradition  in  their  houfe,  where  they  had 
formerly  a  cuftom  of  choofing  kings  for  fuch  a  feafon, 
and  allowing  him  his  expences  at  the  charge  of  the  fo- 
ciety.  One  of  our  Kings  f ,  faid  my  friend,  carried  his 
royal  inclination  a  little  too  far,  and  there  was  a  com 
mittee  ordered  to  look  into  the  management  of  his  trea- 
fury.  Among  other  things  it  appeared,  that  his  ma- 
jefty  walking  incog,  in  the  cloifter,  had  overheard  a 
poor  man  fay  to  another,  fuch  a  fmali  fum  would  make 
me  the  happieft  man  in  the  world.  The  King,  out  of 
his  royal  compaflion,  privately  inquired  into  his  charac 
ter,  and  finding  him  a  proper  object  of  charity,  fent 
him  the  money.  When  the  committee  read  the  report, 
the  houfe  pafTed  his  accounts  with  a  Plaudite  without 
farthsr  examination,  upon  the  recital  of  this  article  in 
them. 

J.      s.       d. 
*«  For  making  a  man  happy        10  :  oo  :  oo"        T 

*  The  paflage  here  referred  to,  is  to  be  found  in  p.  258,  of  Vol.  I. 
in  the  yth  Edition  of  Montaigne's  E  flays  tranflated  by  Mr.  Whatley, 
from  the  correct  and  elegant  edition  of  Peter  Cofte. 

•f  This  is  faid  to  have  been  the  late  noted  Beau  NASH,  fo  long 
Aire&or  of  the  public  diverfjons  at  Bath  and  Tunbridge,  &c.  who 
was  in  King  William's  tirn»  a  ftudent  in  the  Temple.  See  the  Me* 
moirs  of  hfs  Life,  published  for  Mr.  Newbery,  in  &vo,  of  which 
book  it  is  now  well  known,  that  the  author  was  Che  late  ingenious 
Dr.  GOLDSMITH* 
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Frag.  Vet.  Poet. 
"  Mirth  out  of  feafon  is  a  grievous  ill." 

WHEN  I  make  choice  of  a  fubjeft  that  has  not 
been   treated  on   by  others,  I  throw  together 
my  reflections  on  it  without  any  order  or  me 
thod,  fo  that  they  may  appear  rather  in  the  loofenefs 
and  freedom  of  an  Effay,  than  in  the  regularity  of  a 
fet  difcourfe.     It  is  after  this  manner  that  1  mall  con- 
fider  Laughter  and  Ridicule  in  my  prefent  Paper. 

Man  is  the  merrieil  fpecies  of  the  creation,  all  above 
and  below  him  are  ferious.  He  fees  things  in  a  diffe 
rent  Hght  from  other  beings,  and  finds  his  mirth  arifmg 
from  objecls  that  perhaps  caufe  form-thing  like  pity  or 
difpleafure  in  higher  natures.  Laughter  is  indeed  a 
very  good  counterpoife  to  the  fpleen  ;  and  it  feems 
but  reafonable  that  we  mould  be  capable  of  receiving 
joy  from  what  is  no  real  good  to  us,  fmce  we  can  re 
ceive  grief  from  what  is  no  real  evil. 

I  have  in  my  forty-  feventh  Paper  *  raifed  a  Specula- 
lion  on  the  notion  of  a  modern  Philofopher,  who  de- 
fcribei  the  firft  motive  of  Laughter  to  be  a  fecret  com- 
parifon  which  we  make  between  ourfelves  and  the  per- 
fons  we  laugh  at  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  fatisfaclion 
which  we  receive  from  the  opinion  of  fome  prehemi- 
nence  in  ourfelves,  when  we  fee  the  abfurdities  of  ano 
ther,  or  when  we  reflect  on  any  paft  abfurdities  of  our 
own.  This  feems  to  hold  in  moil  cafes,  and  we  may 
obferve  that  the  vaiaeft  part  of  mankind  are  the  moft 
addicted  to  this  paffion. 

I  have  read  a  fermon  of  a  conventual  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  on  thofe  words  of  the  Wife  Man,  "  I  faid  of 
"  laughter,  it  is  mad;  and  of  mirth,  what  does  it  ?" 

•  Vol.  I.    The  philofopher  HOUSES. 

Upon 
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Upon  which  he  laid  it  down  as  a  point  of  doctrine,  that 
laughter  was  the  effect  of  original  fin,  and  that  Adam 
could  not  laugh  before  the  fall. 

Laughter,  while  it  lafts,  flackens  and  unbraces  the 
mind,  weakens  the  faculties,  and  caufes  a  kind  of  re- 
nnffhefs  and  difTolution  in  all  the  powers  of  the  foul : 
and  thus  far  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  weaknefs  in 
the  compoiition  of  human  nature.  But  if  we  confider 
the  frequent  reliefs  we  receive  from  it,  and  how  often 
it  breaks  the  gloom  which  is  apt  to  deprefs  the  mind 
and  damp  our  fpirits,  with  transient  unexpected  gleams 
of  joy,  one  would  take  care  not  to  grow  too  wife  for 
fo  great  a  pleafure  of  life. 

The  talent  of  turning  men  into  Ridicule,  and  expofing 
to  Laughter  thofe  one  converfes  with,  is  the  qualifica 
tion  cf  little  ungenerous  tempers.  A  young  man  with 
this  caft  of  mind  cuts  himfelf  off  from  all  manner  of 
improvement.  £very  one  has  his  flaws  and  weaknefles ; 
nay,  the  greateft  blemifhes  are  often  found  in  the  moft 
mining  characters ;  but  what  an  abfurd  thing  is  it  to 
pafs  over  all  the  valuable  parts  of  a  man,  and  fix  our 
attention  on  his  infirmities?  To  obferve  his  imperfec 
tions  more  than  his  virtues  ?  And  to  make  ufe  of  him 
for  the  fport  of  others,  rather  than  for  our  own  improve 
ment? 

We  therefore  very  often  find,  that  perfons  the  moft 
accomplilhed  in  Ridicule  are  thofe  who  are  very  fhrewd 
at  hitting  a  blot,  without  exerting  any  thing  mafterly 
in  themfelves.  As  there  are  many  eminent  critics  who  ' 
never  writ  a  good  line,  there  are  many  admirable  buf 
foons  that  animadvert  upon  every  fingle  defect  in  ano 
ther,  without  ever  difcovering  the  leail  beauty  of  their 
own.  By  this  means,  thefe  unlucky  little  wits  often 
gain  reputation  in  the  efteem  of  vulgar  minds,  and 
raife  thcinfelves  above  perfons  of  much  more  laudable 
characters. 

If  the  talent  of  ridicule  were  employed  to  laugh  men 
out  of  vice  and  folly,  it  might  be  of  fome  ufe  to  the 
world;  but  inftead  of  thu,  we  find  that  it  is  generally 
made  ufe  of  to  laugh  men  out  of  virtue  and  good  fenfe, 
by  attacking  every  thing  that  is  folemn  and  ferious, 
decent  and  praife- worthy  in  human  life. 

We 

\ 
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We  may  obferve,  that  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world, 
when  the  great  fouls  and  mailer-pieces  of  human  na 
ture  were  produced,  men  mined  by  a  noble  fimplicity 
of  behaviour,  and  were  ftrangers  to  thofe  little  embel- 
lifhments  which  are  fo  fafhionable  in  our  prefent  con- 
verfation.  And  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  we  fall  fhort  at  prefent  of  the  Ancients  in 
poetry,  painting,  oratory,  hiftory,  architecture,  and 
all  the  noble  arts  and  fciences  which  depend  more  upon 

fenius  than   experience,  we  exceed  them   as  much  in 
oggrel,  humour,  burlefque,  and  all  the  trivial  arts 
of  Ridicule.     We  meet  with  more  raillery  among  the 
Moderns,  but  more  good  fenfe  among  the  Ancients. 

The  two  great  branches  of  Ridicule  in  writing  are 
comedy  and  burlefque.  The  firft  ridicules  perfons  by 
drawing  them  in  their  proper  characters,  the  other  by 
drawing  them  quite  unlike  thernfelves.  Burlefque  is 
therefore  of  two  kinds  ;  the  firft  reprefents  mean  per 
fons  in  the  accoutrements  of  heroes,  the  other  defcribes 
great  perfons  acling  and  fpeakinglike  the  bafeft  among 
the  people.  Don  Quixote  is  an  indance  of  the  firit, 
and  Lucian's  Gods  of  the  fecond.  It  is  a  difpute 
among  the  critics,  whether  burlefque  poetry  runs  belt 
in  heroic  verfe,  like  that  of  the  DISPENSARY;  or  in 
doggrel,  like  that  of  HUDIBRAS.  I  think  where  the 
low  character  is  to  be  raifed,  the  heroic  is  the  proper 
meafure  ;  but  when  an  hero  is  to  be  pulled  down  and 
degraded,  it  is  done  bell  in  doggrel. 

If  Hudibras  had  been  fet  out  with  as  much  wit  and 
humour  in  heroic  verfe  as  he  is  in  doggrel,  he  would 
have  made  a  much  more  agreeable  figure  than  he  does  ; 
though  the  generality  of  his  readers  are  fo  wonderfully 
pleafed  with  the  double  rhimes,  that  I  do  not  expect 
many  will  be  of  my  opinion  in  this  particular. 

I  (hall  conclude  this  Effay  upon  Laughter  with  obferv- 
ing  that  the  metaphor  of  Laughing,  applied  to  fields 
and  meadows  when  they  are  in  flower,  or  to  trees  when 
they  are  in  bloffom,  runs  through  all  languages  ;  which 
I  have  not  obferved  of  any  other  metaphor,  excepting 
that  of  fire  and  burning  when  they  are  applied  to 
LOVE.  This  mews  that  we  naturally  regard  Laughter, 
as  what  is  in  itfelf  both  amiable  and  beautiful.  For  this 
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reafon  likewife  Venus  has  gained  the  title  o 
the  Laughter  loving  Dame,  as  Waller  has  tranflated  it, 
and  is  reprefented  by  Horace  as  the  Goddefs  who  de 
lights  in  Laughter.  Milton,  in  a  joyous  afiembly  of" 
imaginary  perfona,  has  given  us  a  very  poetical  figure 
of  Laughter.  His  whole  band  of  mirth  is  fo  finely  de- 
fcribed,  that  I  lhall  fet  down  the  pafTage  at  length. 

"  But  come  thou  goddefs  fair  and  free, 

"  In  heaven  yclep'd  *Euphrofyne, 

"  And  by  men,  heart-eafmg  Mirth,. 

«•'  Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birth 

*'  With  two  filler  graces  more, 

"  To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore. 

*'  Hafte  thee,  Nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 

et  Jeft  and  youthful  Jollity, 

**  Quips  and  Cranks,  and  wanton  Wiles, 

"  Nods,  and  Becks,  and  wreathed  Smiles,, 

"  Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek, 

"•  And  love  to  live  in  dimple  fleek  ;; 

"  Sport  that  wrinkled  care  derides, 

"  And  LAUGHTER  holding  both  his  iides.. 

*'  Come,  and  trip  it,  as  you  go, 

*<  On  the  light  fantaftic  toe  : 

*•'•  And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 

*«  The  mountain  nymph,  fweet  Liberty  $ 

t(  And  if  I  give  thee  honour  due, 

"  Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 

"  To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee, 

"  In  unrejproved  pleafares  free." 

LJ  Allegro,  v.  II.  &c, 

#  i.  e.  called*—  EUPR-HOSYNE  is  the  name  of  on«  of  the  Graces* 


•f  4-1"  Afted  but  once  thefe  five  years.  By  ker  Majefty's  Com 
pany  of  Comedians,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  in  Drury-Lane,  this  pre-- 
fent  Saturday,  Dec.  15,  will  be  revived,  "  Mithridates,  King  of 
Pontus."  Mithridates,  Mr.  Mills  j  Zephares,-  Mr.  Wilksj  Phar- 
naces,  Mr.  Powell  ;  Arclielaus,  Mr.  Bowman  ;  Aquilius,  Mr. 
Boetk  j  Semandra,  Mrs.  Oldfield  5  and  Monimia,  Mifs  Sherbon. 
With  "  The  Country  Wake."  Hobb,  by  Mr.  Dogget;  Sir  T. 
Tefty,  Mr.  Bullock  j  Friendly,  Mr.  Packj  and  Flora,  Mifs  Sant- 
l«w.  SPZCT.  in  ft,'  to. 

Monday-, 
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Difce  docendus  adkuc>  qufS  cenfet  atuiculus,  ut  Jt 
C<ecus  iter  monftrare  <velit  ;  tamen  afpice  Ji  quid 
Et  nss,  quod  cures  froprium  fecijfe.t  loquamur. 

Hor.  Ep.  xvii.  3* 

"  Yet  hear  what  an  unfkilful  friend  can  fay  : 

"   As  if  a  blind  man  fiiould  direft  your  way  ; 

"  So  I  myfelf  tho'  wanting  to  be  taught, 

"  May  yet  impart  a  hint  that's  worth  your  thought.'* 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

YOU  fee  the  nature  of  my  requeft  by  the  Latin 
motto  which  I  addrefs  to  you.    I  am  very  fen- 
fible  I  ought  not  to  ufe  many  words  to  you, 
who  are  one  of  but  few ;  but  the  following  piece,,  as 
it  relates  to  Speculation  in  propriety  of  fpeech,  being 
a  curiofity  in  its  kind,  begs   your  patience.     It  was, 
found  in  a  poetical  Virtuofo's  clofet  amo:<g  his  rari 
ties  ;  and  fmce  the  feveral  treatifes  of  thumbs,  ears, 
and  nofes,  have  obliged  the  world,  this  of  Eyes  is  at 
your  fervice. 

«  THE  firft  Eye  of  confequcnce  (under  the  invifible 
author  of  all)  is  the  vifible  luminary  of  the  univerfe. 
This  glorious  SPECTATOR,  is  faid  never  to  open  his 
Eyes  at  his  rifing  in  a  morning,  without  having  a  whole 
kingdom  of  adorers  in  Perfian  filk  waiting  at  his 
levee.  Millions  of  creatures  derive  their  fight  from 
this  original,  who,  befides  his  beircg  the  great  di- 
reftor  of  Optics,  is  the  fureft  teft  whether  Eyes  be  of 
the  fame  fpecies  with  that  of  an  eagle,  or  that  of 
an  owh  The  one  HE  emboldens  with  a  manly  aflu- 
rance  to  look,  fpeak,  adt  or  plead  before  the  faces  of 
a  numerous  afiembly ;  the  other  HE  dazzles  out  of 
countenance  into  a  fheepifh  dejedlednefs.  The  <SW- 
dares  lead  up  a,  dance  in  a  fwjl  court ;  and 

'  without 
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without  blinking  at  the  luftre  of  beauty,  can  diftri- 
bute  an  Eye  of  proper  complaifnnce  to  a  room  crowded 
with  company,  each  of  which  delerves  particular 
regard  :  while  the  other  fneaks  from  converfation, 
like  a  fearful  debtor,  who  never  dares  to  look  out, 
but  when  he  can  fee  no  body,  and  no  body  him. 
'  The  next  inftance  of  Optics  is  the  famous  Argus, 
who  (to  fpeak  the  language  of  Cambridge)  was  one 
of  a  Hundred  ;  and  being  ufed  as  a  fpy  in  the  affairs 
of  jealoufy,  was  obliged  to  have  all  his  Eyes  about 
him.  We  have  no  account  of  the  particular  colours, 
cafts,  and  turns  of  this  body  of  Eyes ;  but  as  he  was 
pimp  for  his  Miftrefs  Juno,  it  is  probable  he  ufed  all 
the  modern  leers,  fly  glances,  and  other  ocular  acti 
vities  to  ferve  his  purpofet  Some  look  upon  him  as 
the  then  King  at  Arms  to  the  heathenilh  deities  j 
and  make  no  more  of  his  Eyes  than  as  fo  many  fpan- 

*  gles  of  his  Herald's  coat. 

'  The  next  upon  the  Optic  lift  is  old  Janus,  who 
r  flood  in  a  double-fighted  capacity,  like  a  perfon 
f  placed  betwixt  two  oppoflte  looking-glaiFes,  and  fo 

*  took  a  fort  of  retrofpeftive  caft  at  one  view.    Copies 

*  of  this  double  faced  way  are   not  yet  out  of  famion 
'  with  many  profeffions,  and  the  ingenious  artifts  pre- 
'  tend  to  keep  up  this  fpecies  by  double-headed  canes 

*  and  fpoons  *  ;  but  there  is  no  mark  of  this  faculty, 
'  except  in   the  emblematical  way  of  a  wife  general 
'  having  an  Eye  to  both  front  and  rear,  or  a  pious  man 

*  taking  a  review  and  profpec~l  of  his  part  and  future 
'  flate  at  the  fame  time. 

'  1  rnuft  own,  that  the  names,  colours,  qualities, 
'.  and  turns  of  Eyes  vary  almofl  in  every  head  ;  for,  not 
€  to  mention  the  common  appellations  of  the  black, 

*  the  blue,  the  white,  the  gray,  and  the  like;  the  moft 
'  remarkable   are   thofe   that  borrow   their  titles  from 
'  animals,  by  virtue  of  fome  particular  quality  of  re- 

*  femblance  they  bear  to  the  Eyes  of  the  refpeftivecrea- 

*  tures ',  as  that  of  a  greedy  rapacious  afpeft  takes  its 
'  name  from,  the  cat,  that. of  a  fharp  piercing  nature 

*  Alluding  to  the  old-faftuoned  Spoons,  which  had  commonly 
ornamental  figures  carved  on  the  handles,  HS  a  double  face,  one  of 
the  twelve  ApoAcs,  &Ct  &c. 

<  from 
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from  the  hawk,  thofe  of  an  amorous  roguifh  look 
derive  their  title  even  from  the  fheep,  and  we  fay 
fuch  an  one  has  a  Sheep's-EYE,  not  fo  much  to  denote 
the  innocence  as  the  fimple  flynefs  of  the  caft.  Nor 
is  this  metaphorical  inoculation  a  modern  invention, 
for  we  find  Homer  taking  the  freedom  to  place  the 
Eye  of  an  ox,  bull,  or  cow  in  one  of  his  principal 
goddefles,  by  that  frequent  expreflion  of 


"  The  ox-ey'd  venerable  Juno." 

'  Now  as  to  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  Eye,  that 
fine  part  of  our  conftitution  feems  as  much  the  recep 
tacle  and  feat  of  our  paffions,  appetites  and  inclina 
tions  as  the  mind  itfelf  j  and  at  leaft  it  is  the  out 
ward  portal  to  introduce  them  to  the  houfe  within, 
or  rather  the  common  thorough-fare  to  let  our  affec 
tions  pafs  in  and  out.  Love,  anger,  pride,  and  ava 
rice,  all  vifibly  move  in  thofe  little  orbs.  I  know  a 
young  lady  that  cannot  fee  a  certain  gentleman  pafs 
by  without  mewing  a  fecret  defire  of  feeing  him  again 
by  a  dance  in  her  Eye-balls  ;  nay,  me  cannot  for  the 
heart  of  her  help  looking  half  a  ilreet's  length  after 
any  man  in  a  gay  drefs.  You  cannot  behold  a  co 
vetous  fpirit  walk  by  a  geldfmirh's  mop  without  call 
ing  a  wimful  eye  at  the  heaps  upon  the  counter, 
Does  not  a  haughty  perfon  mew  the  temper  of  his 
foul  in  the  fupercilious  roll  of  his  Eye  ?  and  how  fre 
quently  in  the  height  of  paffion  doos  that  moving 
pifture  in  our  head  ftart  and  itare,  gather  a  redneis 
and  quick  flaiLes  of  lightning,  and  make  all  its  hu 
mours  fparkle  with  fire,  as  Virgil  finely  defcribes  ita 

•  -          Ardentis  ab  ore 

_  Scintilla  abfiflunt  :  cculis  micat  acribus  ignis. 

^En.  xii.  101. 

~  -  "  From  his  wide  noftrils  flies 
"  A  fiery  ilream,  and  fparkles  from  his  eyes." 

DRYDEN. 

*  As  for  the  various  turns  of  the  Eye-fight,  fuch  as 
*  the  voluntary  or  involuntary,  the  half  or  the  whole 

<  leer, 
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leer,  I  (hall  not  enter  into  a  very  particular  account 
of  them  ;  but  let  me  obferve,  that  oblique  vifion,. 
when  natural,  was  anciently  the  mark  of  be  witchery 
and  magical  fafcination,  and  to  this  day  it  is  a  ma 
lignant  ill  look  ;  but  when  it  is  forced  and  affected 
it  carries  a  wanton  defign,  and  in  play-hoafes,  and 
other  public  places,  this  oculariniimation  is  often  an 
affignation- for  bad  practices.  But  this  irreguJarity-in 
vifion,  together  with  fuch:  enormities  as  lipping  the 
wink,  the  circumfpective  roll,  the  fide-peep  through 
a  thin  hood  or  fan,  mult  be  put  in  the  clafs  of  Hete- 
roptics,  as  all  wrong  notions  of  religion  are  ranked 
under  the  general  n'ame  of  Heterodox.  All  the  per^ 
nicious  applications  of  fight  are  more  immediately 
under  the  direction  of  a  SPESTATOR  ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  a.rm  your  readers  againft  the  mifchiefs  which 
are  daily  done  by  killing  Eyes,  in  which  you  will 
highly  oblige  your  wounded  unknown  friend,  T.  B.* 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

YO  U  profeiTed  in  feveral  papers  your  particular 
endeavours  in  the  province  of  SPECTATOR,  to 
correct  the  offences  committed  by  STARERS,  who  dif- 
turb  whole  afTemblies  without  any  regard  to  time, 
place  or  modefty.  You  complained  alfo,  that  a  Starer 
is  not  ufually  a  perfon  to  be  convinced  by  the  reafon 
of  the  thing,  nor  fo  eafily  rebuked,  as  to  amend  by 
admonitions.  I  thought  therefore  fit  to  acquaint  you 
with  a  convenient  mechanical  way,  which  may  eaiily 
prevent  or  correct  ftaring,  by  an  optical  contrivance 
of  new  perfpective-gla/Tes,  (hortand  commodious  like 
opera  glaffes,  fit  for  fhort-ftghted  people  as  well  as 
others,  thefe  glades  making  the  objects  appear,  either 
as  they  are-teen  by  the  naked  eye,  or  more  diilii>ct, 
though  fomewhat  lefs  than  life,  or  bigger  and  nearer. 
A  perfon  may,  by  the  help  of  this  invention,  take  a 
view  of  another  without  the  impertinence  of  Staring  ; 
at  the  fame  time  it  mail  not  be  poflible  to  know  whom 
or  what  he  is  looking  at.  One  may  look  towards  his 

*  This  letter  is  faid  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Got  DING.  Sea 
S.PECT.  Vol.  IV.  N»  252,  and  notist  of  this  edition. 

'-  right. 
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right  or  left  hand,  when  he  is  fuppofed  to  look  for 
wards.  This  is  fet  forth  at  large  in  the  printed  pro- 
pofals  for  the  fale  of  thefe  glafies,  to  be  had  at  Mr. 
Dillon's  in  Long- Acre,  next  door  to  the  White- Hart. 
Now,  Sir,  as  your  SPECTATOR  has  occafioned  the 
.publiftring  of  this  in-ven-tion  for  the  benefit  of  modeft 
SPECTATORS,  the  inventor  defires  your  admonitions 
concerning  the  decent  ufe  of  it ;  and  hopes,  by  your 
recommendation,  that  for  the  future  beauty  may  be 
beheld  without  the  torture  and  confufion  which  it 
fuffers  from  the  infolence  of  Starers.  By  this  means 
you  will  relieve  the  innocent  from  an  infult  which 
there  is  no  law  to  punifh,  though  it  is  a  greater  of 
fence  than  many  which  are  within  the  ccgnifance  of 
juftice  *.  I  am, 

•«  SIR,  your  moft  humble  fervant, 

'    A-BR  A  HAM 


*  The  optical  glafs  here.mentioned,  Is  v«ry  common  and  very  con 
temptible. 

•f  N°  150  has  the  fignatnre  (V,  in  the  original  edition  of  the 
S  p  E  e  r .  in  folio,  and  i  n  the  cflavo  of  1 7 1 2 . 


N°  251     Tuefday,  December  1 8,  1711. 


—  Litiguee  centum  funtt  oraque  centum, 

Ferrea  Vox.*         Virg.  ^En.  vi.  625. 

"  A  hundred  mouths,  a  hundred  tongues, 
•«'  And  throats  of  brafs  infpired  with  iron  lungs." 

D  R  Y  D  E  N , 

THERE  is  nothing  which  more  aftoniflies  a  fo 
reigner,  and  frights  a  country  fquire,  than  the 
CRIES  OF  LONDON.    My  good  friend  Sir  Roger 
often  declares  that  he  cannot  get  them  out  of  his  head 
or  go  to  fleep  for  them,  the  rirlt  week  that   he  is  in 
town.     On  the  contrary,  Will  Honeycomb  calls  them 
the  Ramage  de  la  Ville,  and  prefers  them  to  the  founds 
of  larks  and  nightingales,  with  all  the  mufick  of  the 
fields  and  woods.     1  have  lately  received  a  letter  from 
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fome  very  odd  fellow  upon  this  fubjeft,  which  I  fhali 
leave  with  my  reader,  without  faying  any  thing  further 
of  it. 

'SIR, 

4  T  Am  a  man  out  of  all  bufmefs,  and  would  willingly 
f  JL  turn  my  head  to  any  thing  for  an  honeft  liveli- 
4  hood.  I  have  invented  feveral  projects  for  raifing 

*  many  millions  of  money  without  burdening  the  fub- 
4  jecl,  but  I  cannot  get  the  parliament  to  lalen  to  me, 

*  who  look  upon  me,  forfooth,  as  a  crack,  and  a  pro- 
f  jector ;  fo  that  defpairing  to  enrich  either  myfelf  or 

*  my  country  by  this  public-fpiritednefs,  I  would  make 
.  *  fome  propofals  to  you   relating  to  a  defign  which  I 

4  have  very  much  at  heart,  and  which  may  procure  me 
4  a  handfome  fubfiftence,  if  you  will  be  pleafed  to  re- 

*  commend  it  to  the  cities  of  London  and  Weflminiter. 

4  The  poll  I  would   aim  at,  is  to  be  Comptroller- 

*  General  of  the  London  CRIES,  which  are  at  prefent 
4  under  no  manner  of  rules   and  difcipline.     I  think  I 

*  am  pretty  well  qualified  for  this  place,  as  being  a 
'  man  of  very  ftrong'lungs,  of  great  infight  into  all  the 
4  branches  of  our  Britifh  trades  and  manufactures,  and 

*  of  a  competent  fkill  in  mufic. 

4  The  CRIES  of  London  may  be  divided  into  Vocal 
4  and  Inftrumental.  As  for  the  latter  they  are  at  pre- 
4  fent  under  a  very  great  diforder.  A  freeman  of  Lcn- 
4  don  has  the  privilege  of  diiturbing  a  whole  ftreet  for 
4  an  hour  together,  with  the  twanking  of  a  brafs-kettle 
4  or  frying-pan.  The  Watchman's  thump  at  mid- 
4  night  ftartles  us  in  our  beds,  as  much  as  the  break- 
4  ing  in  of  a  thief.  The  Sowgelder's  horn  has  indeed 
4  fomething  mufical  in  it,  but  this  is  feldom  heard 
«  within  the  liberties.  I  would  therefore  propofe,  that 
4  no  inftrument  of  this  nature  mould  be  made  ufe  of, 
4  which  I  have  not  tuned  and  licenfed,  after  having 
4  carefully  examined  in  what  manner  it  may  affeft  the 
4  ears  of  her  majefty's  liege  fubjefts. 

4  Vocal  cries  are  of  a  much  larger  extent,  and  in- 

4  deed  fo  full  of  incongruities  and  barbarifms,  that  we 

4  appear  a  diftrafted  city   to   foreigners,  who  do  not 

4  comprehend  the  meaning  of  fuch  enormous  outcries. 

4  4  Milk 
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Milk  is  generally  fold  in  a  note  above  E~la,  and  in 
founds  fo  exceeding  mrill,  that  it  often  fets  our  teeth 

*  on  edge.     The  Chimney- fweeper  is  confined  to  no 
4  certain   pitch;  he   fometimes   utters  himfelf  in  the 

*  deeped  bafe,  and  fometimes  in  the  Iharpeft  treble  ; 
4  fometimes  in  the  higheft,  and  fometimes  in  the  lowed 

*  note  of  the  gamut.     The  fame  obfervation  might  be 
4  made  on  the  Retailers  of  Small-coal,  not  to  mention 
4  broken   GlaiTes,    or  Brick-duft.     In  thefe  therefore, 

*  and  the  like  cafes,  it  mould  be  my  care  to  fweeten 
4  and  mellow  the  voices   of  thefe  itinerant  tradefmen, 
'  before  they  make   their  appearance  in  our  ftreets,  as 
'  alfo  to  accommodate  their  cries  to  their  refpective 

*  wares  :  and  to  take  care  in  particular,    that  thofe 
«  may  net  make  the  mofl  noife  who  have  the  leaft  to 
4  fell,  which  is  very  ebfervable  in  the  venders  of  Card- 

*  matches,  to  whom  I  cannot  but  apply  that  old  pro- 

*  verb  of  MUCH  CRY  BUT  LITTLE  WOOL. 

*  Some  of  thefe  laft  mentioned  muficians  are  fo.very 

*  loud  in  the  fale  of  thefe  trifling  manufactures,  that 
4  an  honed  fplenetic  gentleman  of  my   acquaintance 
4  bargained  with   one  of  them  never  to  come  into  the 

*  ftreet  where  he  lived.  But  what  was  the  effect  of  this 
4  contract?    Why,    the  whole  tribe  of  Card-match- 
'  raakexs  which  frequent  that  quarter,  patted  by  his 

*  door  the  ve*y  next  day,  in  hopes  of  being  bought  off 

*  after  the  fame  manner. 

'  It  is  another  great  imperfection  in  our  London 
'  CRIES,  that  there  is  no  ju ft  time  nor  meafure  obferved 
4  in  them.  Our  News  mould  indeed  be  publimed  in 
4  a  very  quick  time,  becaufe  it  is  a  commodity  that 

*  will  not  keep  cole1.    It  mould  not,  however,  be  cried 

*  with  the  fame  precipitation  as  FIRE.    Yet  this  is  ge- 

*  nerally  the   cafe.     A   bloody  battle  alarms  the  town 
c  from  one  end  to  another  in  a  inftant.     Every  motion 
4  of  the  French  is  publimed  in  fo  great  a  hurry,  that 

*  one  would  think  the  enemy  were  at  our  gates.    This 
4  likewife  I  would  take  upon  me  to  regulate  in  fuch  a 

*  manner,  that  there  mould  be  fome  diftindion  made 

*  between  the  fpreading  of  a  victory,  a  march,  or  an 
4  incampment,    a  Dutch,    a  Portugal,    or  a  Spanifh 
4  mail.     Nor  muft  I  omit  under  this  head  thofe  ex- 

4  ceffive 
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'  ceffive  alarms  with  which  feveral   boiflerous  ruftica 

'  infeft  our  ftreets  in  Turnip-SfASOK  ;  and  which  are 

*  more  inexcufable,  becaufe  thefe  are  wares  which  are 
'  in  no  danger  of  cooling  upon  their  hands. 

'  There  are  others  who  affecl  a  very  flow  time,  and 
e  are  in  my  opinion,  much  more  tuneable  than  the 

*  former.     The  Cooper  in  particular  fwells  his  laft  note 
€  in  an  hollow  voice,  that  is  not  without  its  harmony  ; 

*  nor  can   I  forbear  being  infpired  with  a  moil  agree. 
'  able    melancholy,  when  I  hear  that  fad  and  folemn 
c  air  with  which  the  public  are  very  often  afked,  if  they 

*  have  any  CHAIRS  to  mend?  Your  own  memory  may 
'  fuggeft  to   you  many  other  lamentable  ditties  of  the 

*  fame  nature,  in  which  the  mufic  is  wonderfully  Ian- 

*  guifhing  and  melodious. 

'  I  am  always  pleafed  with  that  particular  time  of 
'  the  year  which  is  proper  for  the  pickling  of  Dill  and 
'  Cucumbers;  but  alas,  this  cry,  like  the  fong  of  the 

*  nightingale,    is    not  heard   above   two   months.     It 
(  would  therefore  be  worth  while  to  confider,  whether 
'  the  fame  air  might  not  in  fome  cafes  be  adapted  to 

*  other  words. 

'  It  might  likewifc  dcferv7e  our  moft  ferious  confide- 
'  ration,  how  far,  in  a  well  regulated  city,  thofe  hu- 
'  mourifts  are  to  be  tolerated,  who,  not  contented  with 
'  the  traditional  cries  of  their  forefathers,  have  invented 
'  particular  fongs  and  tunes  of  their  own  :  fuch  as  was 
«  not  many  years  fmce,  the  Paltry-man,  commonly 
'  known  by  the  name  of  the  Colly-Molly-Puff*  ;  and 
'  fuch  as  is  at  this  day  the  vender  of  Powder  and  Wafh- 

*  balls,  who,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  goes  under  the 

*  name  of  POWDER-WAT. 

*  I  mull  not  here  omit  one  particular  abfurdity  which 
'  runs  through  this  whole  vociferous  generation,  and 
'  which  renders  their  CRIES  very  often  not  only  incom- 
'  modious,  but  altogether  ufelefs  to  the  public.  I  mean, 

*  Tins  little  man  was  but  juft  able  to  fupport  the  bafket  of  paftry 
which  he  carried  on  his  head,  and  fung  in  a  very  peculiar  tone  the 
«ant  words  which  parted  into  his  name,  COLLY-MOLLY-PUFF. 
There  is  a  half  flieet  print  of  him  in  the  '*  Set  of  London  CRIES,** 
M.  LA.URON,  </«/.  P.  TEMPEST,  w.  GRANGER'S  "  Biogra* 
fkisal  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND." 

"  the 
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that  idle  accompli iliment  which  they  all  of  them  aim 

at,   of  CRYINC;  fo  as  not  to  be  understood.  Whether 

or  no  they  have  learned  this  from  feveral  of  our  af- 

fefted  fingers,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  fay  ;  but 

moft  certain  it  is,   that  people  know  the  wares  they 

deal  in  rather  by  their  tunes  than  by  their  words ;  in- 

fomuck  that  I  have  fometimes  fsen  a  country  boy  run 

out  to  buy  apples  of  a  bellows-mender,   and  ginger- 

bread  from   a  grinder  of  "knives  and   fciffars.      Nay, 

'  fo  ftrangely  infatuated  are  fome  very  eminent  artiits 

*  of  this  particular  grace  in  a  Cry,  that  none  but  their 

'  acquaintance  are  able  to  guefs  at   fheir  profeflion  ; 

'  for  who  elfe  can  know,    that  WORK  IF  I  HAD  IT, 

'  mould  be  the  lignificntion  of  a  corn -cutter. 

'  Forafmuch  therefore  as  perfons  of  this  rank  are 
'  feidcm  men  of  geniu^cr. capacity,  I  think  it  would 
'  be  very  proper,  ihat  fome  man  of  good  fenfe  and 
«  found  judgment  ihouU  prcfulj  over  thefe  Public 
'  CRIES,  who  mould  permit  none  to  lift  up  their  voices 
'  iu  our  ftreets,  that  have  not  tuneable  throats,  and  are 
<  not  only  able  to  overcome  the  noife  of  the  croud,  and 
'  the  rattling  of  coaches,  but  alib  to  vend  their  refpec- 
'  tive  merchandifes  in  apt  phrafes,  and  in  the  moft  dif- 
^  tinft  and  agreeable  founds.  I  do  th"r.'fer-:*  humbly 
'  recommend  myfclf  as  a  perfon  rightly  qual-ihed  for  this 
*  poll  ;  and  if  1  met:t  with  fitting  t-ncouragement, 
'  ihall  communicate  fome  other  projc5ls  which  I  have 
'  by  me,  that  may  no  Icfs  conduce  to  the  emolument 
'  of  the  Public. 

C*  '  lam,  SIR,  &c. 

'  RALPH  CROTCHET.* 

*   By  Aooisox,  dated  it  is  conjeaurcd,  from  Cbflfea. 
fjf    At  the  Theatre   Royal,  Dtury-Lai  c,  on  Monday,  Decem 
ber  17,  "  Love  nvikcs  a  Man,1'  or  "  ri'hc   Fop's  Fortune."    Don 
I  lUs   Tc.iy,    by    Mr.    rinkethman  j     Carios,    Tv^r.    Wi'ks  ; 

CJodlo,  anas  Difmal,  Mr.  Cibber ;  Don  Antonio,  Mr.  Bullock  i 
,l)on  DuaA,  Mr.  Khington  ;  Sancho,  Mr.  Norris  j  Angelina,  Mrs. 
Brndihaw  ;  'Donna  Louila,  Mr^.  Rogers  j  and  Donna  Terefa,  Mrs. 
Porter.  J>PKCT.  in  J':--o,  Krj  ceo. 
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A. 

ABfence  of  lovers,  death  in  love,  Number  241. 
How  to  be  made  eafy,  ibid. 
Abftinence  the  benefits  of  it,  N.  195. 
Accompts,  their  great  ufefulnefs,  N.  174. 
Acoita,  his  anfwer  to  Limborch  touching  the  multiplicity 

of  ceremonies  in  the  Jewilh  religion,   N.  213. 
Action,  a  threefold  divifion   of  our  aclions,  N.  213. 

No  right  judgment  to  be  made  of  them,   174. 
Admiration,  one  of  the  moftpleafmg  pafiions,  N.  237. 
Adveriity,  no  evil  in  itfe.lf,  N.  237, 
Advertifement  from  Mr.  Sly  the  haberdafher,  N.  187. 

About  the  lottery-ticket,   191. 
Ambition,  by  what  to  be  meafured,  N.-fSS.     Many 

times  as  hurtful  to  the  princes  who  are  led  by  it  as  to 

the  people,  200.      Moil  men  fubject  to  it,  219,  224. 

Of  ufe  when  rightly  directed,   219. 
Annihilation,  by  whom  defired,  N.    210.     The  moll 

abjecl  of  wifhes,  ibid. 

Apes,   what  women  ib  called,  and  defcribed,  N.  244. 
Apollo's  temple  on  the  top  of  Leucate,   by  whom   fre 
quented,  and  for  what  purpof",   N.  223. 
Apothecary,  his  employment,  N.  195. 
Appetites,  fooner  moved  than  the  paiiions,  N.  208. 
Argument,  ruies  tor  the  management  of  one,   N.  197. 

Argumentum  Baiiiinum,-  what,   239.      Socrates   his 

way  of  arguing,  ibid.     In  what  manner    managed 

by  ftates  and  communities,  ibid. 
Argus,  his  qualifications  and  employments  under  Juno, 

N.  250. 

Arilta:ne.tus  his  letters,  fome  account  of  them,  N.  238. 
Ariftotle,   the  inventor  of  lyllogifm,    N.  239. 
A theifts  great  zealots,  N.  185,  and  bigots,  ibid*    Their 

opinions  downright  nonfenie,  ibid. 
B. 

BAudy-houfes  frequented  by  wife  men,  not  out  of 
wantonnefs  but  ilratagem,  N.  190. 
Beggars,  Sir  A  ndrew  Freeport's  opinion  of  them,  N.  232. 

Boileau- 
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Boileau  cenfured,  and  for  what,  N.  209. 
Butts :  the  adventure  of  a  Butt  on  the  water,  N.  175*  - 
C. 

CAprice  often  afts  in  the  place  of  reafon,  N.  191. 
Caftilian.     The  ilory  of  a  Caflilian  hufband  and 

his  wife,  N.  198. 
Charles  the  Great,  his  behaviour  to  his  fecretary,  who 

had  debauched  his  daughter,  N.  181. 
Children,  the  unnaturalnefs  in  mothers  of  making  them 

fuck  a  Granger's  milk,  N.  246. 
Chinefe,  the  punifhment  among  them  for  parricide, 

N.  189. 
Chriftian  religion,  the  clear  proof  of  its  articles,  and 

excellency  of  its  doctrines,  N.  186.  213. 
Club.     The  She  Romp  Club,  N.  217.     Methods  ob- 

ferved  by  that  club,  ibid: 
Club-law,  a  convincing  agument,  N.  239.' 
Coffee-houfe  difputes,  N.  197. 
Comfort,  what,  and  where  found,  N.  196. 
Conquefts,   the  vanity  of  them,  N.  180. 
Conftancy  in  fufferings,  the  excellency  of  it,  N.  237. 
Cordeliers,  their  ftory  of  St.  Francis  their  founder,N,  245. 
Cornaro,  Lewis,  a  remarkable  inftance  of  the  benefit  of 

temperance,  N.  195. 
Coverley,  Sir  Roger  de,  a  difpute  between  him  and  Sir 

Andrew  Freeport,  N.  174. 
Cowards  naturally  impudent,  N.  231. 
Credulity  in  women  infamous,   N.  190. 
Cries  of  London  require  {bine  regulation,  N.  251. 
Cunning,   the  accomplifhment  of  whom,  N.  225. 
C'uriolity,  one  of  the  itrongefr  and  moil  Lifting  of  our 

appetites,  N.  237. 
Cyna3as,  Pynhus's  chief  minifter,  his  handfome  reproof 

to  that  prince,   N.  180. 

D. 

DEbauchee,     his   pleafure  is   that  of   a    deftroyer, 
N.  199. 

Dedications,  the  abfurdity  of  them  in  genera!,  N.  188. 
Devotion  :"  a  man  is  diftinguifhed  from  brutes  by  de 
votion  more   than  by  reafon,   N.  201.     The  errors 
into  which  it  often  leads  us,  Hid,     The  notions  the 

moii 
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moft  refined  among  the  heathens  had  of  it,  207, 
Socra<es's  model  of  devotions,  ibid. 

Difconrent,  to  what  often  owing,  N.  214. 

Difcretionan  under-agent  of  Providence,  N.  225.  Dif- 
tin^uilhed  from  cunning,  ibid* 

Diftinclion,  the  defire  of  it  implanted  in  our  nature, 
and  why,  N.  224. 

Dodor  in'Moorfields,  his  contrivance,  N.  193. 

Dorigny,  Monfieur,  his  piece  of  the  transfiguration  ex 
cellent  in  its  kind,  N.  226. 

Drinking,  a  rule  prefcribed  for  it,   N.  195. 

Dutch,  their  faying  of  a  man  that  happens  to  break, 
N.  174. 

11*  • 

EDucation,  the  benefits  of  a  good  one,  and  neceffity 
of  it,  N.  215.    The  firft  thing  to  be  taken  care  of 
in  education,  224. 

Eginhart,  fecretary  to  Charles  the  Great,  his  adventure 
and  marriage  with  that  Emperor's  daughter,  N.  iSr. 

Enthufiafm,  the  mifery  of  it,  N.  201. 

Epiftetus,  his  allufion  on  human  life,  N.  219. 

Epitaph  of  a  charitable  man,  N.  177. 

Erafmus  infulted  by  a  parcel  of  Trojans,  N.  239. 

Eltates  generally  purchafed  by  the  flower  part  of  man 
kind,  N.  222. 

Eugenius,  appropriates  a  tenth  part  of  his  eflate  to  cha 
ritable  ufes,  N.  177. 

St.  Evremont,  his  endeavours  to  palliate  the  Roman 
fuperfhtions,  N.  213. 

Exercife,  the  moft  effectual  phyfic,  N.  195. 

Expences,  oftener  proportioned  to  our  expectations 
than  poffeffions,  N.  191. 

Eyes,  a  differtation  on  them,  N.  250. 
F. 

FAble:  of  the  antiquity  of  fables,  N.  183.     Fable 
of  pleafure  and  pain,  ibid. 

Face,  a  good  one  a  letter  of  recommendation,  N.  221. 
Fame  divided  into  three  different  fpecies,  N.  218. 
Falhion  i  a  fociety  propofed  to  be  erefted  for  the  in- 

fpe&ion  of  fafliions,  N.  175. 

Feafts:  the  gluttony  of  our  modern  feafts,  N.  195. 
female  literature  in  want  of  regulation;  N.  242. 

Female 
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Female  oratory,  the  excellency  of  it,  N.  247. 
Foible,  Sir  Jcoffry,  a  kind  keeper,  N.  190. 
Forehead,  eileemed  an  organ  of  fpeech,  N.  231.. 
Freeport,  Sir  Andrew,  his  defence  of  merchants,  N.  174. 

Divides  his  time   betwixt  his  bufinefs  and  pleafure, 

532.     His  opinion  of  beggars,  ibid. 
G. 

GErmanicus,  his  tafte  of  true  glory,  N.  238. 
Giving  and  forgiving  two  different  things,  N.  1 89. 
Glory  how  to  be  preierved,  N.  172,  218. 
Good-nature,   a  moral  virtue,  .N.    177.      An  endlefj4 
fource  of  pleafure,   196.    Good-nature  and  chearfui- 
nefs,  the  two  great  ornaments  of  virtue,  N.  243. 
Greeks,  acuftom  praclifed  by  them,  N.  189. 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  who  fo  cilled,  N.  239. 
Grinning;  a  grinning  prize,  N.  137. 
H. 

HAbits,  different,  arifmg  from  different  profeffions, 
N.  197. 
Hardnefs  of  heart  in  parents  towards  their  children  moft 

inexcufablc,  N.  181. 

Henpeck'd:  the  henpeckM  hulband  defcribed,  &.  179. 
Herod  and  Mariamne,  their  ftory  from  Jofephas,  N.  171. 
Heteroptic,  who  fo  to  be  called,  N.  250. 
Honours  in  this  world  under  no  regulation,  N.  219. 
Hopes  and  fears  neceffary  paflions,  N.  224. 
Hulbands,  an  ill  cuftom  among  them,  N.  178. 
Hypocrify,  the  honour  and  juftice  done  by  it  to  religion, 

N.  243. 

IDolatry,  the  offspring  of  miflaken  devotion,  N.  211. 
Jealoufy  defcribed,  N.  170.  How  to  be  allayed/ 171. 
An  exquifite  torment,   178. 
Jezebels,  who  fo  called,  N.  175. 
Ill-nature,  an  imitator  of  zeal,  N.  185. 
Jilts  defcribed,  N.  187. 
Imma  the  daughter  of  Charles  .the  Great,  her  ftorv, 

N.  181. 
Immortality  of  the  foul,  the   benefits  arifmg  from   a 

contemplation  of  it,  N.  210. 

Impudence  recommended  by  fome  as  good  breeding, 
N.  231. 

Infidelity. 
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Infidelity,  another  term  for  ignorance,  N.  186. 
Inquifitive  tempers  expofed,   N.  288. 
Intereft  often  a  promoter  of  perfecution,  N.  185. 
Jupiter  Ammon,  an  anfvver  of  his  oracle  to  the  Athe 
nians,  N.  207. 

K. 

Kitty,  a  famous  town-girl,  N.  187. 
L. 

LAcedaemonians,  their  delicacies   in    their  fenfe  of 
glory,  N.  1 88.     A  form  of  prayer  ufed  by  them, 
207. 

Lapirius,  his  great  generofity,  N.  248. 

Latin  of  great  ufe  in  a  country  auditory,  N.  221. 

Laughter  a counterpoife  to  the  fpleen,  N.  249.  What 
fort  of  perfons  the  moil  accomplimed  to  raiie  it,  ibid. 
A  poetical  figure  of  laughter  out  of  Milton,  ibid. 

Letters  to  the  Speclaror.    From  • with  a  complaint 

againit  a  Jezebel,  N.  175  ;  from who  had  been 

nonpluiTed  by  a  Butt,  ibid,  from  Jack  Modifh  of 
Exeter,  about  famions,  ibid,  from  Nathaniel  Hen- 
rooil,  a  henpeck'd  hufband,  176;  from  Celinda 
about  jealoufy,  178;  from  Martha  Houfevvife  to  her 

hu/band,  ibid.     To  the  Spectator  from with  an 

;;ntof  a  whittling  match  at  the  Bath,  179  ;  from 
Philarithmus,  difplaying  the  vanity  of  Lewis  XI  Vs 
co-nquefts,  180;  from  •  -»••  who  had  married  heifelf 
w^hout  her  father's  confent,  181;  from  Alice 
Threadneedle  againit  wenching,  112;  from  — —  in 
the  round-houfe,  ibid,  from— — concerning  Nicholas 
.Hart,  the  annual  fleeper,  184;  from  Charles  Yellow 
artjiks,  187;  from  a  gentle  man  to  a  lady,  ta 
whom  he  had  formerly  been  a  lover,  and  by  whom 
he  had  been  highly  commended,  188  ;  from  a  father 
to  his  fon,  189.  To  the  Spectator,  from  Rebecca 
Nettletop,  a  town  lady,  100  ;  from  Eve  Afterday, 
who  defires  to  be  kept  by  the  Spectator,  ibid,  from 
a  bawdy-houfe  inhabitant  complaining  of  fome  of 
their  vintors,  ibid,  from  George  Gofling,  about  a 
ticket  in  the  lottery,  191.  A  letter  of  confolatioa 
i.<>  a  young  gentleman  who  has  lately  loft  his  father, 
.  ,  To  the  Spectator,  from  an  hufband  complain- 
i?:^  of  an  heedlefs  wife,  194  j  from  — • «•  complaining 

of 
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of  a  fantaftical  friend,  ibid,  from  J.  B.  with  advice 
to  the  Spectator,  196;  from  Biddy  Lovelefs,  who  is 
enamoured  with  two  young  gentlemen  at  once,  ibid. 
from  Statira  to  the  Spectator,  with  one  to  Oroondates, 
199;  from  Sufah  Civil,  a  fervant  to  another  lady, 
defiring  the  Spectator's  remarks  upon  voluntary 
counfellors,  202;  from  Thomas  Smoky,  fervant  to 
a  paliionate  mailer,  ibid,  from  a  baftard,  complain 
ing  of  his  condition  as  fuch,  203  ;  from  Belinda  to 
the  Sothades,  204;  from  J.  D.  to  his  coquette  mif- 
trels,  ibid,  from  a  lady  to  a  gentleman,  confe£ing 
her  love,  N.  204;  from  angry  Phillis  to  her  lover, 
ibid,  from  a  lady  to  her  huiband,  an  officer  in  Spain, 
ibid.  To  the  Spectator  from  Belinda,  complaining 
of  a  female  feducer,  205  ;  from  a  country  clergyman 
againft  an  affected  tinging  of  the  Pfalms  in  church, 
ibid,  from  Robin  Goodfellow,  containing  the  cor 
rection  of  an  erratum  in  Sir  William  Temple's  ru-le 
for  drinking,  ibid,  from  Mary  Meanwell  about  viiit- 
ing,  208;  from  a  fhopk<  eper  with  thanks  to  the 
Spectator,  ibid,  from  a  lover  with  an  hue-and-cry 
after  his  millrefs's 'heart,  ibid,  from  J.  D.  concern 
ing  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  210;  from  Mel ifla, 
who  has  a  drone  to  her  huiband,  211;  from  Barnaby 
Brittle,  whole  wife  is  a  fiiiy,  ibid*  from  Joiiah  Hen- 
peck,  who  is  married  to  agrimalkin,  ibid,  from  Martha 
Tempert,  complaining  of  herwitty  huiband, ibid,  from 
Antony  Freeman  the  henpecked,  212;  from  Tom 
Meggot,  giving  the  Spectator  an  account  of  the  fuc- 
cels  of  Mr.  Freeman's  Lecture,  216;  from  Kitty 
Termagant,  giving  an  account  of  the  romps-club, 

217  j  from complainingof  his  indelicate  miilrefs, 

ibid,  from  Sufanna  Froft,  an  old  maid,  ibid,  from 
A.  B.  a  parfon's  wife,  ibid,  from  Henrietta  to  her 
ungracious  lover,  220.  To  the  Spectator  from  — — 
on  falfewit,  ibid,  from  T.  D.  concerning  falutation, 
ibid,  from—  inquiring  the  reafon  why  men  of  parts 
are  not  the  bell  managers,  222;  from  ^Efculapius' 
about  the  lover's  leap,  227  ;  from  Athenais  and 
Davyth  ap  Shenkyn  on  the  fame  fubject,  ibid,  from 
W.  B.  the  projector  of  the  pitch-pipe,  228;  from 
—  on  education,  230;  from,——-  on  the  awe  which 

attends 
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attends  fbme   fpeakers  in  public  aftemblies,    231; 

from  Philonous  on  free-thinkers,  234;  from on 

marriage,  and  the  hufband's  conduit  to  his  wife, 
236  ;  from  Triftifla,  who  is  married  to  a  fool,  ibid. 
from  T.  S.  complaining  of  fome  people's  behaviour 
in  divine  fei  vice,  ibid,  from  —  with  a  letter  tranflated 
from  Arifiasnetus,_  238  ;  from  a  citizen  in  praife  of 
Jbis  benefactor,  240  ;  from  Ruftic  Sprightly,  a  country 
gentleman,  complaining  of  a  famion  introduced  in 
the  country  by  a  courtier  newly  arrived,  ibid,  from 
Charles  Eafy,  reflecting  on  the  behaviour  of  a  fort  of 
beau  at  Philafter,  ibid,  from  Afteria  on  the  abfence 
of  lovers,  241  ;  from  Rebecca  Ridinghood,  com 
plaining  of  an  ill-bred  fellow-traveller,  242;  from 
.  on  a  poor  weaver  in  Spital-fields,  ibid,  from 
Abraham  Thrifty,  guardian  to  two  learned  nieces, 
ibid,  from  on  Raphael's  cartons,  244;  from 

—  Conitantia  Field,  on  the  ninth  fpecies  of  women 
called  apes,  ibid,  from  Timothy  Doodle,  a  great 
lover  of  blind-man's  buff,  245  ;  from  J.  B.  on  the 
feveral  ways  of  confolation  made  ufe  of  by  abfent 
lovers,  ibid,  from  Troilus,  a  declared  enemy  to  the 
Greek,  ibid,  from  -  on  the  nurfmg  of  children, 
246;  from  T.  B.  being  a  differtation  on  the  eye, 
250;  from  Abraham  Spy,  on  a  new  invention  of 
perfpe&ive-glaiTes  for  the  ufe  of  ftarers,  ibid. 

Levees  of  great  men,  animadverted  upon,  N.  193. 

Levity  of  women,  the  effects  of  it,  N.  212. 

Lie  :  feveral  forts  of  lies,  N.  234. 

Life,  to  what  compared  in  the  fcriptures,  and  by  the 
heathen  philofophers,  N.  219.  The  prefent  life  a 
{late  of  probation,  237. 

Logic  of  kings,  what,  N.  239. 

Lottery,  fome  difcourfe  on  it,    N.  191. 

Love  :  the  tranfport  of  a  virtuous  love,  N.  199. 

Lover's-leap,  where  fituated,  N.  225.  An  effectual  cure 
for  love,  227.  A  fhort  hiltory  of  it,  233. 

Luxury  :  the  luxury  of  our  modern  meals,  N.  195. 
M. 

MAlvolio,  his  character,  N.  238. 
Maple  (Will)  an  impudent  libertine,  N.  203. 
Man,  the  merriefl  fpecies  of  tke  creation,  N.  249.  The 

mercenary 
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mercenary  practice  of  men  in  the  choice  of  wives, 
196. 

Merchants,  of  great  benefit  to- the.  public,  N.  174. 

Mill,  to  make  veries,  N.  220. 

Mirth  in  a  man  ought  always  to  be  accidental,  N.  196. 

Modlfty  and  felf-denial  frequently  attended  with  un 
expected  bleflings,  N.  206.  Modefty  the  contrary  of 
ambition,  ibid.  A  due  proportion  of  modefty  requi- 
fne  to  an  orator,  231.  The  excellency  of  modeily, 
ibid.  Vicious  modeily,  what,  ibid.  The  misfortunes 
to  which  the  modefl  and  innocent  are  often  expofed^ 
242. 

Mothers  juftly  reproved  for  not  nurfing  their  own  chil 
dren,  N,  246. 

Motto,  the  effedts  of  an  handfome  one,  N.  221. 

Much  cry,  but  little  wool,  to  whom  applied,  N.  251. 
N. 

Nicholas  Hart,  the  annual  fleeper,  N.  184. 
Nurfes:    the  frequent  inconveniencies  of  hired 
nurfes,  N.  246. 

O. 

OBedience  of  children  to  their  parents  the  bafis  of 
all  government,  N.  189. 
Opportunities  to  be  carefully  avoided  by  the  fair-fex, 

N.  198. 

Order  neceffary  to  be  kept  up  in  the  world,  N.  219. 
P. 

PArents  naturally  fond  of  their  own  children,  N.  192. 
Paffions :  the  various  operations  of  the  paflions,  N. 
215.  The  ftrange  diforders  bred  by  our  paffions 
when  not  regulated  by  virtue,  ibid.  It  is  not  fo  much 
the  bufmefs  of  religion  to  extinguifh,  as  to  regulate 
our  paffions,  224. 

Patrons  and  clients,  adifcourfeon  them,  N.  214.  Wor 
thy  patrons  compared  to  guardian  angels,  ibid. 

People,  the  only  ricKes  of  a  country,  N.  200. 

Perfians,  their  notion  of  parricide,   N.  189. 

Philofophers,  why  longer  lived  than  other  men,  N.  195. 

Phocion,  his  notion  of  popular  applaufe,  N.  188'. 

Phyiic,  the  fubltituteofexercifeor  temperance,  N.  195. 

Pictures,  witty,  what  pieces  fo  called,  N.  244. 

Piety  an  ornament  to  human  nature,  N.  201. 

Pitch- 
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Pitch-pipe,  the  invention  and  ufe  of  it,  N.  228. 
Plato,  his  account  of  Socrates's  behaviour  the  morning 

he  was  to  die,  N.  183. 

Pleaders,  few  of  them  tolerable  company,  N.  197. 
.Pleafure  and  Pain,  a  marriage  propofed  between  them 

and  concluded,  N.  183. 
-Poll,  a  way  of  arguing,  N.  239. 
Popular  applaufe,  the  vanity  of  it,  N.  188. 
Praife,  a  generous  mind  the  moft  fenfibleof  it,  N.  238. 
Pride:  a  man  crazed  with  pride  a  mortifying  fight,  N. 

201. 

Procurefs,  her  trade,  N.  205. 
Prodicus,  the  firlt  inventor  of  fables,  N.  183. 
Profperity,  to  what  compared  by  Seneca,  N.  237. 
Providence,  not  to  be  fathomed  by  reafon,  N.  237. 

QL 

Uality,  is  either  of  fortune,  body  or  mind,  N. 


RACK,  a  knotty  fyllogifm,  N. -239; 
Raphael's  cartons,  their  effeft  upon  the  Spectator, 
N.  226,  244. 
Readers  divided  by  the  Spectator  into  the  Mercurial  and 

Saturnine,  N.  179. 
Reputation,  a  fpecies  of  fame,  N.  218.    The  liability 

of  it,  if  well  founded,  ibid. 

Ridicule   the   talent  of  ungenerous  tempers,  N.  249. 
The  two  great  branches  of  ridicule  in  writing,  ibid. 
S. 

SAlamanders,  an  order  of  ladies  defcribed,  N.  198. 
Sappho,  an  excellent  poetefs,  N.  .223.  Dies  for  love 
of  Phaon,  ibid.   Her  hymn  to  Venus,  rbid.    A  frag 
ment  of  her's    tranfiated   into   three   different   lan 
guages,  229. 
Satirifts,  belt  inftruft  us  in  the  manners  of  their  refpec- 

tive  times,  N.  209. 

Schoolmen,  their  afs-cafe,  N.  191.  How  applied,  ibid. 
Self-denial,  the  great  foundation  of  civil  virtue,  N.  248. 
Self-love  tranfplanted,  what,  N.  192. 
Sentry,  his  difcourfe  with  a  young  wrangler  in  the  law, 
N.   197. 

Shows 
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Shows  and  diverfions  lie  properly  within  the  province  of 
the  Spectator,  N.  235. 

Simonules,  his  fatire  on  women,  N.  209. 

Sly,  the  haberdaftier,  his  advertifement  to  young  traded 
men  in  their  laft  year  of  apprenticeship,  N.  187. 

Socrates,  his  notion  of  pleafure  and  pain,  N.  183.  The 
effect  of  his  temperance,  195,  His  inftruclions  to 
his  pupil  Alcibiades  in  relation  to  prayer,  207.  A 
catechetical  method  of  arguing  introduced  firfl  by 
him,  239.  Initru&ed  in  eloquence  by  a  woman,  247. 

Sorites,  what  fort  of  figure,  N.  239. 

Spectator,  his  artifice  to  engage  his  different  readers,' 
N.  179.  The  character  given  of  him  in  his  own 
prefence  at  a  cofFee-houfe  near  Aldgate,  218. 

Speech,  the  feveral  organs  of  it,  N.  231. 

Spy,  the  mifchief  of  one  in  a  family,  N.  202. 

State  (future)  therefrefhments  a  virtuous  perfon  enjoys 
in  profpeft  and  contemplation  of  it,  N.  186. 

Stores  of  Providence,  what,  N.  248. 

Strife,  the  fpirit  of  it,  N.  197. 

Sun,  the  firft  eye  of  confequence,  N.  250. 

Superiority  reduced  to  the  notion  of  quality,  N.  219. 
To  be  founded  only  on  merit  and  virtue,  202. 

Superltition,  an  error  arifing  from  a  miftaken  devotion, 
N.  201.  Superilition  hath  fomething  in  it  cieftru&ive 
to  religion,  213. 

T. 

TAlents  ought  to   be  valued  according  as  they  are 
applied,  N.  172. 

Tafle  (corrupt)  of  the  age,  to  what  attributed,  N.  208. 

Temperance  the  belt  preservative  of  health,  N.  195. 
what  kind  of  temperance  the  beft,  ibid. 

Temple  (Sir  William)  his  rule  for  drinking,  N,  195. 

Ten,  called  by  the  Platonic  writers  the  complete  num 
ber,  N.  221. 

Thinking  aloud,  what,  N.  21 1. 

Trade,  trading  and  landed  int,ereft  ever  jarring,  N.  1 74. 

Tradition  of  the  Jews  concerning  Mofes,  N.  237. 

Tpan (migration,  what,  N.  211. 

Trunk-maker,  a  great  man  in  the  upper-gallery  in  the 
play-houfe,  N.  235. 

4  Virtue, 
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V. 

Virtue,  the  mod  reafonable  and  genuine  fource  of 
honour,  N.  219.  Of  a  beautiful  nature,  243.  The 
great  ornaments  of  it,  ibid.  To  be  elteemed  in  a  foe, 
ibid. 

W. 

WHiftling-match  defcribed,  N.  179. 
Wife,  how  much  preferable  to  a  miitrefs,N,  199. 
Wife  men    and  fools,  the   difference  between   them, 

N.  225. 

Wit:  the  many  artifices  and  modes  of  falfe  wit,  N.  220. 
Women  :  deluding  women,  their  practices  expofed,  N. 
182.    Women  great  orators,   247. 

Yawning,  a  Chriftmas  gambol,  N.  179. 

fbe  End  of  the  Third  Volume. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

%'*  By  Her  Majefty's  Company  of  Comedians,  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  in  Drury-Lane,  this  prelent  Tuefday,  .December  18,  1711, 
will  be  prefented  a  Comedy,  called  "  The  Tender  Hufband,  or 
"  The  Accomplifhed  Fools  j"  for  the  entertainment  of  the  ne\v 
toafts,  and  feveral  Jaclies  of  quality.  The  part  of  Biddy,  by  Mrs« 
Oldfieid  5  Sir  H.  Gubbin,  Mr.  Bullock  5  Mr.  Tipkin,  Mr.  Norm 
Mr.  Clerimont,  Mr.  Mills;  Captain  Clerimon",  Mr.  Wilks  j  H. 
Gubbirij  Mr.  Finkethman  ;  Mr.  Pounce,  Mr.  Pack}  Mrs.  Cieri- 
mont,  Mrs.  Bradihaw ;  the  Aunt,  Mrs.  Powell.  The  Faice, 
*«  The  Country  Wake."  Hob,  Mr.  Dogget  5  Sir  T.  Tefty,  Mr. 
Bullock  ;  Friendly,1  Mr.  Pack  ;  and  Flora,  Mr.  Santlow.  SPECT. 
in  folio,  N°  251. 

•\\--\~  Whereas  it  has  been  malicioully  reported,  that  Mr.  B.  Fev- 
rcrs,  Face-Painter,  who  is  deaf  and  dumb,  hath  left  off"  Painting 
this  is  to  inform  the  public,  that  he  dath  ftill  continue  his  profelTion, 
in  Duke-Street,  York-Buildings,  and  that  the  (aid  report  is  vi|- 
lanous'and  faife.  Ibidem, 
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